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MY LIFE AND TIMES. 


BY NIMROD. 


Axrnoven my father was an econo- 
mist, it was, as in the case of many of 
his order, in theory and not in practice, 


inasmuch as, for a great number of 


years, expecting an accession of pro- 
perty, he lived beyond his income, 
every year resolving to do otherwise. 
Some amusing scenes would now and 
then be displayed on this subject ; 
and, in relating one of them, I must 
again have reference to the cellar. 
My father always insisted upon be- 
ing informed when a barrel of ale 
was tapped, that he might make a 
note of the same with reference to 
the time he thought it ought to last. 
As it scarcely ever did last its time, a 
grumbling never failed to accom- 
pany the announcement of “a fresh 
tap,” and as I had—in the holy- 
days especially —a good deal to 
do with the hastening of the finish 
of it, both by drinking and giving it 
away, 1 considered it only fair that I 
should bear some part of the blame. 
Upon two occasions then I stepped 
in between master and man, and 
this was the substance of their dia- 
logue :— 

Master. “What! a fresh tap al- 
ready? Abominable! ten days before 
the time.” 

Servant. “ Beg pardon, sir; but 
an accident ——” 

Muster. “ Accident ! 
you mean?” 

Servant. “ Please, sir, 
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What do 


Master 


Charles went to draw some for him- 
self and left the cock running.” 

Of course, a rattling lecture was 
the consequence of this accusation, 
false as was the charge; but the 
numerous friends | had amongst the 
servants, in aud about the house, 
who accommodated me in return, 
induced me willingly to submit to it. 
And what excellent ale it was! I 
have drunk nothing like it since; 
and I have reason to believe that 
Wrexham is still celebrated for the 
excellence of its home-brewed ale. 
Within my recollection of it and its 
neighbourhood, there were no public 
breweries,—a term synonymous with 
an adulterated, unwholesome bever- 
age, which genuine ale is not. It is 
in the abuse of it only that injury to 
Irealth is occasioned, by its produ- 
cing plethora; and whoever attends 
Wrexham church will be convinced 
of this, by the almost incessant cough- 
ing amongst a certain portion of the 
congregation. 

But kind as both my brother and 
myself were to the Plasgronow ser- 
vants, we nearly made some of them 
pay very dearly for the ovos xeiios, 
as we called the home-brewed ale. 
A kick I gave one of them had 
nearly been attended with bad con- 
sequences ; I saw my brother shoot a 
partridge when flying just over the 
old gardener’s head ; and a footman 
had a still narrower escape. No 

K 
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sooner had we finished our dinners, 
on the day of our arrival at home 
from Rugby for our Christmas holy- 
days, than we repaired to the ser- 
vants’ hall, one of our most favourite 
haunts. Behind the door was a gun. 
which my brother took up ‘and 
cocked, and pointing it in a certain 
direction, instantly pulled the trigger ! 
{t was the gardener’s gun, containing 
a thundering charge, which, taking 
them diagonally, shattered to atoms 
three suits of livery which hung in a 
row, upon pegs! <A footman, who 
was cleaning glasses at a_ table, 
escaped; but, although a man of 
more than usual stature, he fell to 
the ground as if killed, from the 
mere effect of alarm. 

Setting dangerous assaults out of 
the question, | have good reason to 
believe that I was a sad torment to 
the servants at this period of my 
life ; and although I cannot now call 
to mind the provocation I once gave 
a cook, who lived many years with 
us, | well remember the punishment 
it called forth. 7 struck me on 
the back with a large key, which 
left the impression of its wards on 
my flesh. But, excellent servant as 
this woman was, the violence of her 
temper at one time and the kindness 
of it at others were quite irreconcil- 
able, as the following little incident 
will shew. She threw a cleaver at 
the gardener’s head, and afterwards 
married him. And I have a word 
to say touching this gardener, who 
lived better th: un twenty years at 
Plasgronow. He was attacked with 
tic douloureux in his face. Ilis suf- 
ferings were so severe as to produce 
convulsion of his entire frame. Tooth 
after tooth was extracted, but no re- 
licf gained ; and the poor man attri- 
buted the malady to the act of nail- 
ing wall-fruit trees in the month of 
Mar ‘ch. But the fact was, the disease 
of tic douloureux was at that time 
unknown in the provincials ; conse- 
quently, a remedy was unknown: 
and the poor man at last fell a victim 
to it. The difference in the nature 
and quantity of diseases in former 
times, with reference to those of the 


present, must excite the attention of 


all reflecting persons, and were, I 


believe, made the subject of some of 


the late Mr. Abernethy’s lectures. 
And how striking was the assertion 


lately made by Mr. Wakley, the 
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coroner for Middlesex, namely, that 
ninety-five cases in a hundred of the 
sudden deaths of the present period 
are the effect of diseases of the heart, 
lately come into fashion, to the ex- 
clusion, it is to be hoped, of some 
others! 

Although we may not go the 
length of the Roman, who main- 
tained that “ omnis fama a domes- 
ticis emanat;” or of Johnson, who 
tells us, in one of his Ramblers, that 
the highest panegyric private virtue 
can receive is the praise of servants, 
still 1 have always been of opinion 
that, in the first place, bad masters 
and bad men are very nearly syno- 
nymous terms ; and, in the next, that 
every thing connected with servants, 
who in our own hi appy land are taken 
from a class which is in many other 
countries comprised of the basest and 
vilest of human creatures, cannot fail 
being interesting to all benevolent 
minds. Iaving said this, I shall re- 
late a few anecdotes—chiefly of the 
ludicrous character —touching those 
in my father’s establishment, in my 


juvenile days. 


1 will commence with the person 
of whom I have just been speaking 
the victim to the tic douloureux, whom 
we called “old Soreton” the gardener. 
What a life we led him in the fruit 
season! Luckily for the preservation 
of it, the garden which contained the 
choicest wall-fruits, and others of the 
best description, was inaccessible ex- 
cept through one door, which it is 
scarcely necessary to observe was 
seldom left unlocked. But how 
often would poor Soreton be way- 
laid and attacked on his road from 
the garden to the house—a distance 
of 300 yards—with the fruit for that 
day’s desert! Perhaps half a dozen 
of us would be about him at once, 
and more than once was he so en- 

raged by our depredations on his 
baskets that he threw them down 
on the ground, exclaiming in his 
Cheshire dialect,—* Theere, cocks on 
you! tak em all.” Then fancy his 
catching me filling my stomach and 
pockets with some fine May-duke 
cherries, having got at them by cut- 
ting a passage for my carcass through 
a net of his own making! But | 
have one dismal tale to untold touch- 
ing old Soreton and his fruit. What 
with stealing and begging, I had 
eaten of it to a surfeit, and a tempo- 
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rary illness was the result. Being 
then only in my tenth year, and un- 
able to judge for myself, I was 
strietly forbidden to touch any more 
for a certain time, and Soreton was 
forbidden to give me any. But 
children have winning ways, and 
promises are much like pie-crust. 

“ Give me one peach,” said I to old 
Soreton, as he sat in his garden-house 
pointing nails. 

“Cocks on you!” said he, and this 
was his favourite exclamation,—“ we 
shall have mischief if your papa 
should know that I gave you fruit.” 

“fe will never know it,” I re- 
plied. 

“Then here is a windfall for you,” 

resumed Soreton, handing me a fine 
ruddy -cheeked peach that would 
have fetched sixpence any where. 

Of course, it was soon demolished ; 
and I was in the act of dropping the 
last bit into my mouth, and which 
bit unfortunately contained the stone, 
suitable to the size of the peach, 
and consequently not to be swal- 
lowed, when the door of the garden 
opened, and in tripped my father. 

“What, Charles! are you eating 
fruit,” said he, “after my express 
orders to the contrary ?” 

“No, sir,” said I, with the stone 
that moment in my mouth. 

“What have you got in your 
mouth, then?” was the next ques- 
tion: and “ Nothing, sir,’ was the 
answer. 

“ Open it,” demanded my father. 

1 opened it, and at once stood con- 
victed, 

“Soreton,” said my father, in a 
very angry tone, “ have you been 
giving this boy fruit ?” 

No answer. 

“I insist on your telling me whe- 
ther you have given this boy fruit.” 

A little, tiney, rotten one, sir,” said 
Soreton, in a half-stifled voice. 

‘You little lying raseal!” ex- 
claimed my father, who, unfortu- 
nately for me at the moment, had a 
great abhorrence of at lie; “I will 
punish you severely.” So, taking 
me by the collar, he led me towards 
the house. And he did punish me 
severely, and after this fashion. 
One road to the nursery was through 
the servant's hall; and as I was 
being conducted through it, in limbo, 
the servants were at dinner. To 
them—all of them—did my father 
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exhibit me, when half-way up the 
stairs, in the no very reputable cha- 
racter of “a little lying scoundrel ;” 
adding, emphatically, that he would 
instantly discharge any servant who 
should give me bit or drop to eat or 
drink during the day. And my 
punishment ‘did not end here. It 
unluckily happened that two young 
ladies in the neighbourhood had been 
engaged to spend the evening with 
my sisters, and to them was I ex- 
hibited in my prison, a room adjoin- 
ing the nursery, as “a young lying 
scoundrel,” with a small bit of bread 
and a tumbler of water before me, 
which was all the refreshment al- 
lowed me for the day. This was 
sharp practice, and in character with 
the parental authority of those days. 
1 have already spoken of my fa- 
ther’s kindness towards his out-of- 
doors servants, somewhat at variance 
though it were with a peevishness 
displayed towards the in-door ones. 
Old Soreton was in great favour with 
him; but he had a labourer called 
Reece, who worked forty years for 
him, that could do any thing with 
him. But howmuchsoever the mas- 
ter was content with his man, the 
striking feature in the character of 
the servant was grumbling. No- 
thing was done right unless he him- 
self had a hand in it; and the 
ludicrous instances I could produce 
of the self-approbation and conceit 
of this vain-glorious, but honest old 
man, would fill many sheets. I will 
content myself with one of the 
grumbling order. Amongst other 
various occupations — and he had 
more than there are days in the 
week — Reece had the care of the 
pigs. Now pigs we know are occa- 
sionally fed on potatoes, and the 
term “pig potatoes” implies such 
as are too small to be consumed in a 
family, or to sell; and it is also ob- 
vious that, good as they may be for 
pigs, when fit for nothing else, the 
fewer of them the ground produces 
the better is it for the grower. It 
happened then that on one year, 
particularly fruitful in this excellent 
root, my father thus addressed old 
Reece, as he was assisting others to 
dig them up :— 
“Well, Reece, this is a fine crop 
of potatoes.” 
“Ah!” replied Reece, making the 
little monosyllable exclamation half 
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a yard long; the tatoes is well 
enough, but there is no little ones for 
the pigs I” 

I have old Reece at this moment 
in my mind’s eye, and especially in 
his Sunday clothes, which consisted 
of a full suit of olive-coloured vel- 
veteen, or plush, with large white 
buttons. In this suit was he mar- 


ried ; and such was the durability of 


articles of this nature in those days, 
that it appeared to bid defiance to 
time. At all events, it must have 
seen twenty summers before I my- 
self saw it, looking back to the date 
of his marriage. 

Old Reece, despite his grumbling 
propensities, was a good deal esteemed 
by the household, on account of one 
of his occupations. Ile was our 
brewer ; and from his authority over 
my father, in the first place, and out 
of regard to his own taste in the 
next, the credit of Plaseronow ale, in 
a great measure, depended on him, 
and he upheld its credit: as I] 
have already observed, [ have never 
tasted such since; and, indepen- 
dently of other associations, would 
willingly give five pounds for one 
barrel of it, if old Reece could be 
raised from the dead. 

Although far from a ludicrous one, 
I have an incident to relate in which 
old Reece played a part, and relate 
it because | know of no parallel in- 
stance. 
returned one Sunday from Church, 
we were met in the stable-yard by 
old Reece, with his face as long as 
his arm, 
eight fat pigs were mad. 

It may easily be imagined that my 
father’s face was none the shorter for 
this startling announcement. Such, 
however, was the case, and they 
were instantly shot. They foamed 
at the mouth and were convulsed, 
but from what cause we knew not ; 
and as they had not bitten the other 
four, they died under the butcher's 
knife when their time arrived. ‘The 
mention of this, however, leads me 
to a ludicrous circumstance. It ap- 
pears that the ruling number in Na- 
poleon’s fate was eighteen; that in 
my father’s establishment was eight. 
At all events, he was used to boast 
that for three successive years he 
possessed eight horses, eight cows, 
eight dogs, eight household servants, 
eight children, and eight (fat) pigs 


o> 
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The allusion to the cows and the 
fat pigs recalls to my recollection 
the immense consumption of provi- 
sions in my early days at Plasgro- 
now. It is true we were twenty in 
number, and all good feeders, besides 
comers and goers, but still the con- 
sumption was beyond what even 
Welsh hospitality might have war- 
ranted. Not a grain of corn, not a 
sheep, was sold from off the farm; 
the produce of the eight cows was 
devoured, and tubs of salted butter 
purchased in the winter besides. 
Then what a score was there at the 
butcher’s, old Tom Jones, of Wrex- 
ham, the most perfect cut of a well- 
doing country butcher my eyes ever 
beheld. And yet how should it be 
otherwise, the weekly orders for the 
said ‘Tom Jones always running thus: 
“Sirloin and round of beef, &c. &c. 
for Plasgronow ?” Now we all know 
what constitutes a sirloin of beef if 
left to the discretion of a butcher— 
from rump to rib, of course ; and the 
like may be said of the round. 

But ‘here was one saving clause. 
Tom Jones's contract with my father 
was fourpence per pound, for all 
kinds of meat, the year round. 

Again, what would have been the 
cost of coals consumed annually at 
Plasgronow, if paid for at the Lon- 
don prices? ‘There were fourteen 
constant fires in the winter, and that 
in the kitchen, like the virgin’s 
lamp, was never out. ILow well do 
L remember, when in the Christmas 
holydays I used to rise before day- 
light to prepare for the chase, the 
stirring up by the kitchen maid of 
this immense slumbering mass! At 
almost the third blow of a poker, as 
weighty as a sledge-hammer, the 
entire kitchen would be lit up so 
that a pin on the floor might have 
been visible; and how enlivening 
was the blaze at that cheerless hour! 
Ilow clean the stewpans looked! 
Ilow bright the pewter, in which 
the Christmas holly was placed ; and 
how often did I give the kitchen- 
maid a kiss under the misletoe that 
hung from the roof—the said kit- 
chen-maid, “ black-eyed Fanny,” as 
we called her, and a great favourite 
with us, looking, like her stewpans 
and her pewter, all the better for 
the dazzling blaze. And again, here 
was—one of the beauties I was going 
to say, perhaps black-eyed Fanny 
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put the word into my head — one of 
the advantages of Plasgronow as a 
residence. Although we never saw 
a collier, we were only four miles 
from pits producing most superior 
coals; so that, in the summer time, 
the team went to them twice in the 
day, and in the winter once, bring- 
ing back as much as a large broad- 
wheeled cart with side-boards, and 
drawn by four horses, could contain, 
for the sum of six shillings! 
well was it that they were cheap, for 
almost nightly depredations were 
committed upon them. Low often 
would this question be put and an- 
swered as follows :—“ What were the 
dogs barking at so much last night?” 
my mother would ask my father at 
breakfast. 

“ Oh, I suppose somebody was 
stealing coals!” would be the reply, 
as though it were a matter of course. 

The next —— persons 
about this “sweet abode of health 
and peace,” were Phil Davis and 
Nancy, his sister, who resided at the 
gate leading to the house from the 
township road, to which I have al- 
ready alluded. Excepting in one 
respect —inasmuch as Phil died 
batchelor and Nancy a_ spinster 
(further this deponent sayeth not)— 
how widely different were their cha- 
racters and habits. The one, a 
drunkard on system and of diminu- 
tive size; the other, industrious and 
frugal, and of such Ierculean sta- 
ture—if the epithet can be applied 
to a woman—that my father always 
paid her man’s wages in harvest. 
Then, although not one of our 
establishment, she had several im- 
portant occupations in connexion 
with it. In the first place, so soon 
as the clock struck twelve every 
Sunday night, she formed one of the 
phalanx employed at the washing- 
tubs—for in those days there was no 
beginning this operation in large 
families two or three hours after 
sunrise, as at present. In the next, 
she was bather to us all when child- 
ren; for in the summer months we 
were daily soused, and often against 
our inclination, in one of the clear 
and limpid streams that ran through 
the grounds. But in this, as in an- 
other operation, still more against 
our will, it was useless to resist her 
power. She was flogger to the 
family, and she was right well quali- 
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fied for that task, for her hand was 
as large as that on a Leicestershire 
guide-post, and just about as hard. 
And Iam not romancing. ‘The fact 
was, independently of my father’s 
dislike to the oftice of flogger, some 
of us were nearly a match for him in 
strength; and Nancy Davis being so 
near at hand, she was always sent to 
for the purpose. ‘The very sound of 
her wooden clogs as she approached 
the back door, over the pavement, 
has many times struck terror into 
my breast when I suspected the ob- 


ject of her visit, and that myself was 


the culprit. My place of refuge was 
under the kitchen table, whence I 
kicked as long as kicking would 
avail. But it was kicking against 
the pricks. ‘There was no resisting 
her gripe. ler usual salutation was 
this :—‘ What! you are there, are 
you? Cocks on you! but I'll give 
you a starching ; and 1 was drawn 
like a badger from his earth to feel 
about a dozen smacks on the bare 
flesh from her fingerpost- looking 
hand. But this was a cruel task to 
impose upon this woman who doated 
upon us all, and in one instance she 
gave us annually a most agreeable 
evidence of her regard. She had a 
large standard plum tree in her 
garden, and when the fruit was ripe 
we were all invited to a repast. 
Nancy would mount the tree for the 
purpose of throwing and shaking 
down to us its contents, of which she 
herself would partake most plenti- 
fully, swallowing every stone. 

But how was Phil a drunkard on 
system? Why, it was his constant 
practice, for a long series of years, 
to repair to Wrexham when his 
work was ended on Saturday night, 
spend it in a favourite ale-house, 
and, strange to say, generally con- 
trived to be returning to his home, 
staggering drunk, when our family 
were on their road to church; the 
common exclamation being, as he 
would pass by the carriage,—* There 
goes Phil Davis, drunk as usual.” 
But how was it that, strict as my 
father was in his observance of Sun- 
day, he continued this man in his 
service for nearly half a century ? 
z hy, the fact was, he tried to re- 
claim him, but did not succeed; and 
Phil, though a drunkard, was other- 
wise blameless and honest. “ Ife has 
but one fault,” my father would tell 
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us, “and that is more than can be 
said of most people.” 

But Phil must not be passed over 
without an anecdote. He was in a 
club which buried its members from 
their fund, a certain sum being al- 
lowed. Phil absolutely applied for 
a guinea to be advanced to him “on 
account,” saying, that the sum al- 
lowed, minus the guinea, would be 
sufficient for all purposes. And 
Phil had classic authority for this 
modest request. Anacreon calls 
upon his company to give him, for 
present use, the wine and garlands 
which they purpose to bestow upon 
his tomb. 

Despite his weekly debauch, Phil 
attained an age beyond that allotted 
to men, and to men who commit not 
such weekly excesses. His case, 
however, helps to bear out Dr. Pa- 
ley in his assertion, that it is one 
thing to be drunk and another to be 
a drunkard. A drunkard is not 
content with one night’s debauch ; 
he must keep up the stimulus, 
which was not the case with Phil; 
for, except on his favourite night, 
he was seldom or never seen in 
liquor. 

My father’s infirmity—pecvishness 
towards his in-door men-servants— 
occasionally was the subject of mirth, 
and I can recollect one instance. 
This infirmity being known in his 
neighbourhood, he was obliged not 
to be very nice as to the appearance 
of those who entered his service, and 
at one time he had a footman of sin- 
gularly uncouth form; ugly enough, 
indeed —to use a figure of speech 
somewhat in my way — to frighten a 
horse from his corn. Being a good 
man, and become callous to his mas- 
ter’s unhappy knack of finding fault, 
he lived several years with him, but 
at last gave warning to quit. 

“What is the cause of your leav- 
ing me ?” inquired my father, sorry, 
1 suppose, to part with him as—to 
use another sporting phrase — he 
stood his rating so well. 

“| am about to better myself,” re- 
plied William; “I am hired to be 
Lady Hanmer’s footman.” 

“Who hired you?” resumed my 
father. 

“ Sir Thomas, sir,” answered Wil- 
liam. 

“IIas her ladyship seen you?” 
said my father, 
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“She has not,” was the answer. 

“ Then you may as well stay where 
you are,” resumed my father; “ for, 
rest assured, Lady Hanmer will 
never have such an ugly fellow as 
you are about her person.” 

This proved to be the case, and 
William remained two years more at 
Plasgronow, until he could stand it 
no longer. 

The means which William took, 
however, to get discharged were ra- 
ther of a novel description, and add 
one more to the number of strange 
eccentricities of the human mind. 
A neighbouring farmer, having a 
large family, expressed a wish that 
one of his daughters should fill the 
office of lady’s maid to my sisters, 
and she did so accordingly. <A nicer 
girl never stepped in a shoe, and Re- 
becca was her name; but, like her 
namesake of old, she grew weary of 
her life—her maiden life, at least 
—and was resolved to change it 
for another, but still of this world. 
She fell desperately in love with 
“ugly William,” and in spite of 
all that was said against it, she 
walked off with him one fine morning, 
clandestinely, to Wrexham church, 
and married him. Of course, Wil- 
liam was discharged at the end of a 
month ; but Rebecca obtained par- 
don, and remained in her place until 
an opportunity offered of their com- 
mencing some business together, her 
husband occasionally visiting her, he 
being in the service of a neighbour- 
ing family. But the mirthful anec- 
dote is to come, all heretofore being 
but the first scene of a tragedy, On 
my father being informed, some 
time previously to the rash step they 
took, that this fond couple were to- 
gether in the general courting-house, 
as we termed the Plasgronow laun- 
dry, he determined on surprising 
them (which he did), and, if possible, 
arresting their course, which he was 
aware could only lead to misery. But 
remonstrance was in vain, as it gene- 
rally happens on such occasions. 

“ And to think of marrying such 
an ugly fellow!” said my father, 
making this the climax of the rating 
he gave Rebecca, after William had 
skulked away. 

“ None so ugly, sir!” answered 
Rebecca, with a significant toss of 
her head, as much as to say, marry 
hin I will! But if not handsome. 
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William, to her, was agreeable ; and 
we may say of agreeableness, as dis- 
tinct from beauty, that, inasmuch as 
it is a symmetry whose rules are un- 
known, we cannot estimate its power. 
But the tragedy! The tale is soon 
tokl. The infatuated pair opened a 
small shop in Wrexham ; but it was 
very soon shut. So long as the 
moncy lasted, they lived on the fat 
of the land, as they had previously 
lived at Plisgronow, and poverty 
and misery became their lot. 

When my brother and 
commenced keeping horses, several 
curious scenes would ensue. My 
brother, 


course had his own groom ; but mine 


was a smuggled one, in the shape of 


a ragged boy, the produce of a neigh- 
bouring cottage. Now, unfortunate- 
ly for us, my father’s ideas of the 
condition of horses, and the means 
by which that desirable end was at- 
tained, and that of his sons, differed 
most materially. We were all for 
hot stables and shining skins; he 
was for something a trifle beyond a 
state of nature, such as a cold stable 
in the winter, and the in-and-out 
system in the summer. In short, he 
was wont to admit that, barring one 
year, when a Welsh pony gave all 
his horses the itch—in stable lan- 
guage the mange—he never had 
them in any thing approaching good 
condition. But what had the itch to 
do with it? The fact was, they were 


that year kept warm, on account of 


the mercurial medicines and dressings 
applied to them, which so purified 
their blood, as to have the full effect 
attributed to them. But the “ cu- 
rious scenes?” Why, my father 
would be seen either opening a win- 
dow, widening a crevice, unstopping 
a hole,—in short, doing all he could 
to let in what we endeavoured to 
stop out, namely, the cold air of the 
winter, an antidote to condition in 
most domesticated animals, but par- 
ticularly the horse, indigenous as he 
is to warm and arid climes. And 
the history of Jack Hanmer (for 
such was his name), “ the produce 
of a neighbouring cottage!” It is 
soon told, and yet it leads to an 
amusing tale, somewhat of a corre- 
sponding nature. By the help of an 
old coat of mine at one time, an old 
pair of breeches at another, boots 
and hat following with all con- 
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venient speed, but not such as to 
create alarm, Jack was at length 
rigged, and at length smuggled into 
the servants’ hall, adding one to the 
number already too large for the 
means. From the sharpness of his 
intellect, and very handsome fea- 
tures, he would have made an admi- 
rable tiger of the present day ; and 
as I had the first handling of him in 
his novitiate, and he promised to 
make a groom, I should like much to 
hear how he turned out in the 
world. And perhaps my readers 
might like to know how my father 
could allow such a liberty as I took 
with him on this occasion. ‘The fact 
is, I was, worse luck for me, his dar- 
ling boy ; and in the weakness of his 
affection he could not say * No.” 
And now for the corresponding 
tale—the case in point, as the law- 
yers say. The late Mr. Giffard, of 
Chillington Hall, Staffordshire, gave 
orders, some twenty years back, that 
a skilful man should be applied to, to 
break a colt of his own rearing; and 
skilful did the one fixed upon proye 
himself. He was eleven years break- 
ing the colt, having his place at the 
table in the servants’-hall during the 
entire period, and at length con- 
tinued to wear the family livery! 
This bears the stamp of romance, but 
it is nothing short of the truth; and 
another “case in point” will vouch 
for the fact. When I last visited this 
worthy gentleman, his French man 
cook was receiving, in addition to his 
annual salary, weekly board wages, 
because twenty-five years previously 
he had had board wages allowed 
him while abroad with the family at 
a Welsh watering-place. Here was 
to be no retraction of the bountiful 
hand, and there was no occasion for 
it at Chillington Hall, where the 
pasture was more than sufficient for 
the stock; but what a splendid idea 
must Monsieur le chef de cuisine have 
entertained of our English aristo- 
cracy from this splendid act! 
Undutiful son as I have, I fear, 
always been, I now appear to be the 
same, inasmuch as, up to this mo- 
ment, I have not said a word about 
my mother,—the mother to whom I 
owe my being, and the tender care 
she bestowed upon me in my in- 
fancy. I cannot do justice to so ex- 
cellent a mother, but will attempt a 
slight sketch of her character. ‘To 
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myself this is a pleasing task ; it will 
call up old and sweet remembrances 
of home, and happiness, and early 
days; and Iam quite sure that any 
thing relating to the history of an 
affectionate family, not debauched 
by commerce with the great world, 
will not be uninteresting to the ma~ 
jority of the readers of Fraser's Ma- 
gazine,—the younger part especially. 
And why should it not be so to all? 
Mr. Gibbon says of Herodotus, that 
“he writes sometimes for philoso- 
phers, sometimes for children ;” and 
it is not impossible but something 
may appear in this sketch not quite 
beneath the notice of either the one 
or the other. 

The person of whom I am about 
to speak was a thorough-bred Welsh- 
woman, which shews that, however 
lightly my father thought of Welsh 
men, his prejudice extended not to 
Welsh women. All I can say of her 
genealogy—and it may suftice—is, 
that she was one ofthe Wynnes, ofthe 
ancient house of Massoniah, Merio- 


nethshire; the last representative of 


which that I was acquainted with was 
that well known sporting, racing, 
cock-fighting parson, John Nanney 
Wynne, who died lately in the pos- 
session of the large landed estates, and 
lots of “ tin” besides ; whose numer- 
ous race-horses during many years— 
for decency’s sake, I suppose—ran in 
the name of that gallant fellow Sir 
William Wynne, his brother ; who, 
as our readers may recollect, a year 
or two ago attempted to be returned 
for a Merionethshire borough, close to 
the place of his birth, on the Radical 
interest: but, taking it in his head 
to be nominated, or seconded, I forget 
which, by a methodist parson, he 
had about as much chance for suc- 
cess as it is said a cat would have in 
a certain place without her claws — 
excellent fellow as he is, politics al- 
ways excepted. And as I am writ- 
ing for children as well as for philo- 
sophers (!) 1 can go no further with- 
out an anecdote touching Sir Wil- 
liam and his brother. ‘Their father, 
I can just remember; indeed, having 
once seen him, it was impossible I 
should have forgotten him, .smuch 
as he was the true cut in appearance 
and manner of the Welsh mountain- 
squire. 
Chester, however, induced him to 
forsake his mountains in the winter, 
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and take up his abode within its an- 
cient walls, exhibiting his mountain 
hospitality with a liberal hand. And 
the anecdote in question alludes to his 
departure from the city in the spring, 
to revisit his native hills. He was 
paying his tradesmen’s bills, and, 
amongst others, some heavy ones for 
his sons, when he was thus addressed 
by a bystander :— 

“You have a_ beautiful 
bitch here, Mr. Wynne.” 

“She is beautiful,” replied her 
owner, “and she has a — good qua- 
lity belonging to her.” 

“ May I ask what it is?” resumed 
the bystander. 

* She hills all her young the mo- 
ment she has whelped them; and I 
wish I had done the same by mine,” 
was the unexpected solution of this 
simple question,—the mere tempo- 
rary effect, of course, of the heavy 
draughts on his purse at the time. 

Now it would be to be lamented 
had the Medean propensity of this 
terrier bitch been extended to this 
mountain-squire,—not for the sake 
of the “ sporting, racing, cockfighting 
parson ;” but because one of the 
yleasantest men in existence would 
on e been lost to society in the pre- 
mature destruction of Sir William, his 
second son, which even a grape-shot 
through his lungs has not been able 
to effect ; and the admirers of female 
beauty would have also been deprived 
of one of the finest specimens the 
world ever saw, in his sister Jane, 
who married into one of the wealthy 
mountain families, and is now num- 
bered with the dead. Perhaps the 
*squire had read that the Thracians 
wept when a child was born, and 
that gave him the “ idea,” which he 
certainly did not improve upon. 

My mother was also related to the 
Wynnes of Plasnewdd, in Denbigh- 
shire ; the last proprietor but one of 
which ancient property represented 
the county during the minority of 
the last Sir Watkin William Wynn: 
but to reckon up a Welshwoman’s 
cousins would make a long story, so | 
shall at once proceed to the nearest 
of her kindred. She had two bro- 
thers, only one of whom lived long 
enough for me to recollect him; and 
he “drank up his beer” at an early 
age, after the manner that, unless 
made of extraordinary stuff, the 
Welsh squires of his day were wont 


terrier 
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todo. But he did more than that ; 
he ate and drank the old family 
estate, a part of which is that beau- 
tiful place Rhagadd Hall,* on the 
banks of the Dee, in the Llan- 
gollen vale, now the property of 
Mr. Lloyd, the son of a Welsh judge 
of former days, and a great agricul- 
turist. My uncle Bob I never saw, 
and I am sorry for it, as, by all ae- 
counts, Bob Wynne— for such was 
he always called —was worth seeing, 
inasmuch as he was one of the finest 
men of his day,—so fine, indeed, as 
to be called, when at Jesus College, 
Oxford, “ leg Wynne,”—not because 
he was a better in the ring, the present 
acceptation of that term, but from the 
fine proportion of his limbs. Then 
he had a very useful accomplish- 
ment for those day s,—he could thrash 
any two men of ordinary size with 
his fists, and beat them at drinking 
afterwards ; and in proof of his 
physical powers, he could take up a 
small table with glasses on it from 
the ground, with his teeth. Still all 
this bodily strength was of no avail ; 
he also dropped into an early grave ; 
but, although beneficed in the church, 
he had no family estate to devour. 
Strange to say, | had taken it into 
my head that I had a third ancle— 
what a blot would it have been in 
Nimrod’s escutcheon!—a grocer at 
Chester ; but, on referring to those of 
my family older than myself, I find 
it to have been something resembling 

dream, and that no such third 
uncle had existed. But at the 
period to which I am alluding, the 
younger sons of some of the oldest 
families in Wales were put to such- 
like trades. Who that remembers 
Wrexham in my younger days does 
not remember old Tom Lloyd, the 
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mercer, a member of one of the best 
families in the neighbourhood? Two 
sons of the oldest representative of 
the Wynn family (the Wynn with- 
out the ef) were apprenticed at 
Shrewsbury, one to a druggist, the 
other to a cloth-merchant, and each 
lived to enjoy in his turn the old 
family estates. Well! I can only 
say, I wish some fat grocer would 
take me into partnership with him 
to-morrow. I was always fond of the 
sweels of this world; I would give 
him the benefit of my sporting con- 
nexions—the family ones are partly 
done for; and as there have been 
“* Nimrod newspapers,” ‘“ Nimrod 
coaches,” “ Nimrod breeches,” { and 
“ Nimrod’s blacking,”$ I see no rea- 
son why there may not be Nimrod’s 
figs and Nimrod’s sugar. But, 
speaking seriously, would it not be 
better that the younger sons of gen- 
tlemen but slightly provided for 
were more frequently brought up to 
respectable trades than they are, in- 
stead of either spending their days in 
comparative idleness, as annuitants 
on their elder brothers »—particularly 
so at the present time, when the 
more liberal professions are so greatly 
overstocked, as to render success 
very doubtful. 

But to return to my mother. In- 
asmuch as she was in her twenty- 
eighth year when married, and al- 
though we succeeded each other 
with all convenient speed, as 1 was 
the fourth child, her bloom may be 
said to have been passed before I could 
appreciate its value to the female 
face and form ; still, although a little 
wanting in that marked expression 
which enhances the beauty of the 
female countenance, my mother was 
in my eyes, as in the eyes of all who 


* It was the game keeper at Rhagadd who was lately so barbarously murdered by 
a man by the name of C hubbe, fer which crime he was sentenced of death. 


+ The Wynn witbout the e 


at the termination of the word is that in which the 


Wynnstay family rejoices ; but it is in the blood of the Williamses that its antiquity 
is traced, and through this channel the present baronet is the twenty-third repre- 


sentative of Cadrod Hard, 
eagle ; 


was my mother’s family. 


lord of Tallybolion, a. pv. 1100, 
whereas, the Wynne with the e has has a boar in toils; and of this genus 


The crest is a spread 


t I saw articles so described in a window in Iolborn two years back. 

§ About three years since I received an application from a medical gentleman in 
the nei ghbourhood of Birmingham, wishing to be informed if I had any objection to 
his advertising a composition “of his own, to be entitled, “ The Nimrod’s Blacking ;” 


at the same time sending me half-a- -dozen bottles 


5)? 
as a specimen, together with a 


picture handsomely framed, intended to represent myself going to cover on a hunting 


morning, ‘To “The Nimrod’s 


Blacking” 


I could have no objection, althouch 


“ Nimrod’s Blacking” might have been dispensed with, 
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knew her, a handsome and elegant 
woman. She had one quality in 
particular, an absolute essential to 
beauty,—a complexion of the finest 
health, and precious care did she 
take of it,—for it remained to her 
last days. In short, 1 know not how 
better to describe her entire personal 
appearance than to associate her with 
a lower class of species than our 
own, and, from my habits of thinking 
and writing, such associations often 
and naturally present themselves. 
Ilad she then, I say, been of the 
brute instead of the human creation, 
she would have been just the sort of 
female a judicious breeder would 
have selected to perpetuate her kind. 
No horse of the desert was ever 
cleaner in the legs, or stepped lighter 
or more gracefully upon them ; and 
in her juvenile days she was much 
celebrated for her dancing. ‘Then 
we may next look at her produce. 
There were eight of us, all straight, 
and sound, and mature at our birth ; 
not a scrofulous pimple, still less a 
sear, has been to be seen on any of us 
to this day, when all are alive but 
two, and they passed their fiftieth 
year. 

So much for outward form, con- 
stitution, stamina, and such like, in 
the happy combination of which the 
lady in question—to continue the 
sporting phraseology—shewed as 
much blood as could be looked for 
in one, mountain-bred as she was. At 
all events, she had the mien and 
manner of what we should call on the 
turf a “ pretty-well bred,” as well as 
highly educated, woman. She was, 
likewise, what was in her day con- 
sidered a very good musician; al- 
though the instrument on which she 
displayed her talent — pianofortes 
were then uncommon — was that 
jingling thing yclept a harpsichord, to 
which, in the wickedness of my youth, 
I gave the appellation of the “ hack- 
chaise.” 

But to the wife of a country gen- 
tleman what is complexion, what is 
beauty, what are accomplishments, 
when put in the balance against 
those domestic virtues which the lady 
[ am speaking of possessed? Iler 
kindness and attention to her own 
family were only equalled by her 
kindness and attention to the neigh- 
bouring poor. In addition to the 
kitchen physic, which was so often 
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administered to them by her orders 
when wanted, she had a regular an- 
nual supply of medicines, from Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, in what she called 
her shop, for their relief when at- 
tacked by those various diseases 
to which the families of the labour- 
ing poor are subject, and which are 
checked in their progress by the 
timely aid of medicine ; but which, 
when neglected until the doctor is 
considered necessary, generally end 
in death, or what is perhaps worse, 
become chronic in their effects. | 
have always considered this to be one 
of the most useful of our active vir- 
tues ; and have endeavoured to follow 
the example set me as far as my 
limited means will allow. ‘Then the 
lady in question was a great bene- 
factor to the neighbouring poor in a 
manner profitable, as it was agreeable 
to her, but which, alas! the vast 
spread of the steam-engine has now 
put out of the power of any one 
so inclined to indulge in. All the 
common table and chamber-linen at 
Plasgronow was spun and woven by 
the wives, or widows, or daughters 
of the neighbouring agricultural 
labourers, who attended at the house 
upon certain days for the flax, and 
returned upon certain days with the 
yarn, which the weaver would after- 
wards call for, and manufacture at a 
given price. And what excellent 
linen was this, equal in endurance to 
fourfold its quantity, the produce of 
steam-power looms! 

Tt might have been the fashion in 
my mother’s early days, but I have 
never since seen hand-writing similar 
to hers. I believe it was after the 
Italian method ; at all events it was 
as uncommon as it was beautiful, 
and its chief peculiarity was this :— 
In joining the letters the pen was 
drawn laterally, and not vertically, 
as in the common way; and, from 
the delicacy of its strokes, it appeared 
as if it had been extracted trom the 
crow’s or the raven’s wing. 

It may not be uninteresting to the 
younger portion of our readers to be 
told how the lady ofa private country 
gentleman passed her time in the last 
quarter of the last century ; and per- 
haps no better illustration can be 
produced than that which the lady 
we are alluding to afforded. Iler 
appearance in the breaktast-room was 
punctual to the hour of nine; but, 
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inasmuch as in those days the com- 
plete toilette of a lady was of no small 


labour, occupying no small space of 


time, only in a neat dishabille. Her 
next step was to the poultry-yard, for 
she was a great breeder of poultry of 
all kinds ; “and such as were not con- 
fined, she fed with her own hand. 
Her flower-garden, in spring andsum- 
mer, next occupied her attention ; and 


she prided herself « e excellence of 
he prided herself on the excellence of 


those queens of flowers, the rose and 
the carnation, as well as on the lux- 
uriance of her creeping-plants ; some 
of which were, in those days, rare. A 
spinner, a weaver, a poor or sick per- 
son, might then perhaps require her 
attention ; and, touching the latter, 
as her practice was of the “ cautious, 
preventive, safe-side, common-sense 
order,” as Miss Mitford says of her 
own, when contrasting it with the 
boldness and decision of the all-pro- 
mising ignorance of Doctor ‘Tubb, it 
generally was attended with success ; 
if beyond her skill, a note to the 
family doctor was the result. ‘The 
ordering three dinners was her next 
step; and many were the hints she 
received from her children whilst in 
the act, touching one of them, and to 
which she would too often assent ; 
for there were no bounds to her in- 
dulgences to them, notwithstanding 
the fact that children in those days 
lived very differently to the present 
system of rearing them, as | may 
hereafter take occasion to remark 
upon to shew the nature and effects 
of the change. 

But it was not on merely worldly 
affairs that the time of this excellent 
person was occupied. A part of it 
was devoted to the exercises of piety 
and devotion. Her second toilette 
completed, she would daily be found 
in the “ tea-room,” with a large 
prayer-book on the table, in which 
she read the psalms of the day, and 
other parts of the service, as cireum- 
stances might direct her. Nor did 
her holy zeal stop here. She once 
took it into her head to read that 
elaborate work, The History and An- 
liguities of the Jews, by Josephus, 
which act I am free to admit would 
occasionally make me smile ; because, 
thorough - bred as the said Josephus 
was, elegant writer of Greek as he 
was, in short, clever fellow as he 
was, it requires the aid of the ball- 
ing-iron to make me swallow all that 
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he has told us in the said elaborate 
History, extending to twenty books. 
Whether my mother believed him 
when he told her he had seen the 
pillar of salt into which Lot's wife 
was turned, is more than I can de- 
termine; but if with him originated 
the idea of the connexion between 
angels and mortal women, which the 
fathers of the church adopted, she 
herself in her conduct as a woman 
might have helped to form the link. 
But Tam acting the part of ‘Telema- 
chus—a more dutiful son, by the by, 
than myself—who boastingly told his 
mother to confine her attention to her 
spinning and her maids, inasmuch as 
every thing dependent on the under- 
standing belonged only to man, and 
in this did his mother agree with 
him; but I have no right to think 
so lightly of mine, excellent house- 
wife as she was. 

‘The mention of the “family doctor” 
brings him at once to my mind’s eye. 
Ilis name was Lloyd, at that time 
pronounced Floyd, or Flyde, but why 
or wherefore I am not able to say. 
I think I see him approaching the 
house, as he was wont to do in the 
winter time, his body well buttoned 
up in a brown surtout not of the 
newest cut; his head protected by a 
semi- cauliflower wig under his hat, 
and mounted on his old one-eyed mare, 
which appeared to have but one pace, 
and that four miles in the hour, how 
urgent soever might have been the 
case. As the good old man, however, 
in conjunction with Mrs. Williamson, 
the head midwife in the county, and 
a most important body withal, as- 
sisted in ushering us all safely into the 
world, it is hardly justifiable thus to 
represent him in caricature, but he 
would have made an excellent sub- 
ject for the Harry Bunbury of his 
day. ‘To mend the matter, he had 
but the sight of one eye; and, as he 
generally kept that shut when con- 
sidering a case; with his hands before 
him, one stuffed into the sleeve of 
the other; a more complete cut of a 
country surgeon - apothecary — for 
such he was called—of the latter part 
of the last century, could scarcely be 
found. Asa surgeon, however, he was 
considered clever, with reference to 
the clumsy practice of his time ; but 
if he could rise from the dead and see 
one man’s heart operated upon by 
Dr. Wardrop, and another man’s leg 
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taken off in fifty seconds by Mr. 
Liston, as is the case now, he might 
imagine that he had been —s 
away his previous life. By the by, 

ain happy thus to speak of the —. 
named gentlemen, so high in their 
profession, and to both of whom I am 
known, because they are sportsmen. 

“Is it true,” said I to the latter, 
“that you can take off a man’s leg 
in a minute?” 

“Tl take yours off in fifty seconds!” 
was the reply. 

If “ old Flyde” could awake and 
hear this, he would open both his 
eyes! 

The mention of the name of Lloyd, 
and more especially in reference to 
cutting off legs and dissecting hearts, 
reminds me of an anecdote which | 
know not that I can better introduce 
than at the present moment ; and it 
will be found to be one singularly 


illustrative of the strange matter of 


which some human hearts are com- 
pounded, as well as of the terrible 
diseases to which some human legs 
are subject. It will also confirm the 
truth of the old adage, that “ the 
devil is not so black as he is painted.” 
It happened once on a time, to 
make use of nursery-language, but 
exactly at what time I am now un- 
able to say, that a man by the name 
of Lloyd, a retired London grocer — 
the groceragain!—cameto Wrexham, 
and took a cottage within a short 
distance of Plasgronow. It was a 
beautiful cottage, that is to say, it 
was beautifully situated on a hanging 
bank, beneath which ran one of those, 
at one time, clear, crystal - looking 
and murmuring, at others, muddy, 
foaming, and roaring brooks, within 
the confluence of two of which Plas- 
gronow and its ground are situated. 
And the reason the said Mr. Lloyd 
gave for,setting himself down for the 
remainder of his d: uys at Bryngolly— 
for such was the name of the cottage 
—was, that he might be near to Mrs. 
Apperley. Now, although Mrs. Ap- 
perley did not recollect the cireum- 
stance at the time, it came out that 
he had been put apprentice to a 
grocer in Wales, when a lad, by her 
father, and to that circumstance did 
he owe his success in after-life. To 
say the least of it, there was a show 
ot good feeling in this his first intro- 
duction to the family at Plasgronow. 
Being a man of naturally coarse 
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manners, of no education, therefore 
of little rational conversation, it may 
easily be imagined the communication 
between us was very limited indeed, 
amounting perhaps to the exchange 
of a few calls, and his once or twice 
partaking of our pot-luck, aud my 
brother and myself now and then 
tasting his tap, and even this did not 
last long. The cé-devant grocer oc- 
cupied some land, by way of occupy- 
ing his time, and, with a view to 
business as well, sold his butter-miik 
to the poor. This being contrary to 
the custom of all his neighbours in 
easy circumstances, my father remon- 
strated with him on the subject, but 
with no good effect. And the ruling 
passion did not stop here; he em- 
pounded the cows of the poor which 
grazed in the lanes, if they happened 
to stray into his fields, which called 
forth not a remonstrance, but a severe 
rebuke from my father, for so un- 
christianlike an act; especially so ina 
person of his ample means, and 
his advanced period of life. But the 
grocer would stand it no longer. 
‘The remonstrance he submitted to in 
somewhat of a Christian spirit, but 
the rebuke was too much for him. 
The ruffian came out at once; he 
abused my father violently, having re- 
course to the most opprobrious terms, 
but which, of course, fell harmless on 
his ear, from the consciousness that 
he had done what he merely con- 
sidered to be his duty as the natural 
protector of his poor and industrious 
neighbours. But not so with his 
family. When my brother and my- 
self heard of his outrageous conduct 
towards our father, we never lost an 
opportunity of insulting him; we 
would shake our fists at him as we 
passed him, declaring that nothing 
short of his grey hairs prevented our 
“ breaking every bone in his hide,” 
with other such warlike expressions 
of the Rugbwan school. Even the 
half Welsh blood of my sisters boiled 
up on the occasion ; and I recollect 
half-a-dozen of us jointly pushing at 
the hinder part of his gig, as it was 
descending a steep hill, with the hope 
of upsetting the grocer, little dream- 
ing at that time how valuable his 
life proved to be, or of the thousands 
of pounds that depended upon its 
not being then cut short. 

As may be imagined, all commu- 
nication ceased between Plisgronow 
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and Bryngolly subsequently to this 
outbreak, and for a period of several 
years, with the exception of Mr. Lloyd 
sending a verbal message to my mo- 
ther, requesting some old linen, he 


being about to suffer amputation of 


one of his legs, as the only means 


of saving his lite from the effects of 


that dreadful disease, a white swell- 
ing on the knee. On this occasion, 
as may be supposed, all former ani- 
mosity gave way at the moment to 
sympathy for the sufferings of a man 
in his seventy-second year, in so 
severe and dangerous an operation, 
and afterwards to admiration of the 
heroic conduct we were told he dis- 
played under the knife. Still, al- 
though he was soon on his stump— 
all the better in other respects for the 
operation which had given vent to 
other impurities in his system—our 
sore was so far open that no friendly 
communication existed between us 
beyond the mere inquiry after him, 
inunediately subsequent to the opera- 
tion, which common charity dictated. 
But what must have been our sur- 
prise when, seated at the dinner- 
table on a fine evening in the summer, 
a whisky was seen to approach the 
house, in which the ci-devant grocer 
was seated. “ Hlere is ‘old Bryn- 
golly!” (for such we called him), ex- 
claimed one. “ What can he want 
here?” cries another. “ Ilow dares 
he to come here ?” asks a third. In 
i moment or two a servant enters 
the room and informs my mother 
that Mr. Lloyd of Bryngolly wishes 
to speak with her. “ With me!” 
exclaims my mother. “ What can 
he want with me?” Tlowever, had 
it only been for the fun of the thing, 
as children say, we all urged her to 
the interview, and they met in an 
adjoining room. 

On the return of my mother to the 
dinner-room, and old Bryngolly to 
his whisky, she appeared to be much 
agitated, ‘and well might she have 
been agitated. In the first place, the 
poor mutilated old man, then near 
his eightieth year, had recounted not 
only “his mental sufferings for his 
intemperate language towards my 
father, and his bodily ones under the 
operation, so lately performed upon 
him, but he had touched her even 
to the quick. He told her that, 
inasmuch as to her father did he owe 
all his success in life, to herself and 
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her sister did he intend to leave all 
his property ; and that he had given 
instructions to his attorney (the word 
solicitor to country attorneys had not 
then come into vogue) to prepare his 
will accordingly. 

Now, whatever value my mother 
put on this flattering intimation — 
and I think from the manner in 
which it was given to her she had 
some faith in it—my father rather 
threw cold water on her anticipations ; 
and as for the younger part of the 
family, it was unanimously considered 
by them to be what they termed 
nothing more than “a fetch.” “ Ele’ll 
not leave you a shilling, mamma,” said 
one ; “ He only w ants us to be friends 
with him,” cried another,—expres- 
sions indicative of strong parental af- 
fection in the first place, and a regard 
for the sanctity of itin the next. But 
what followed? Why, in consideration 
of his age and infirmities, insults and 
threats had, of course, long ceased to 
be dealt out wholesale towards this 
great offender in our eyes: but the 
same coldness and reserve awaited 
him when any of our family passed 
him on the road ; and, | am sorry to 
say, that I continued to annoy him 
by galloping across his grounds when 
opportunity afforded, so convinced 
was I that his promises would all end 
insmoke. I was, however, mistaken. 
On his will being opened at his death, 
which happened after he had passed 
his eightieth year, my father was 
appointed his sole executor ; and his 
entire property, a little over ten 
thousand pounds, in the three per 
cent consols, was bequeathed to my 
mother and her sister. 

I think [ have here performed my 
promise of exhibiting to my readers 
some of the strange contraricties of 
the human mind; but my task will 
not be complete without the mention 
of one circumstance creditable to, and 
due to, the memory of my much 
honoured father. Meeting his bene- 
factor, as he at length proved to be, 
soon after his unexpected and sus- 
pected visit to my mother, he thus 
addressed him: — “ Mr. Lloyd, Mrs. 
Apperley has informed me of your 
intentions respecting herself and Mrs. 
Owen. But have you not a brother 
who stands in need of your bounty ?” 
He admitted he had a brother, not 
in good circumstances, but politely 
implied that that was no one’s affair 
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but his own. Hoc Anglice, 
“mind your own business”—appears 
to have been the motto of this strange 
old grocer. 
Being a great man for anecdotes, 
which my experience as a scribbler 
has taught me are, to the general 


age — 


reader, worth all the philosophy of 


the schools, I must, to enable me 
to produce a few, produce this Mrs. 
Owen, this sister of my mother— 
more properly speaking, my aunt. 
The mention of herself alone will 
be contained in a few words, and 
yet there are some striking fea- 
tures in her character. In manner 
and appearance, as well as in action, 
she was somewhat of the antipodes 
to my mother ; inasmuch as the one— 
my mother—gave us to suppose she 
had been nursed in the lap of refine- 
ment ; whereas the other—my aunt, 
and a good woman she was—ex- 
hibited something of the Amazonian ; 
at all events, of the hardy school. 
She was the wife of a clergyman, 
whose benefice was sixteen long Welsh 
miles from Plasgronow. But what 
were they in her eye? Only a plea- 
sant ride before breakfast ; and often 
did she surprise us at that meal 
Plasgronow, having cantered over on 
her hack, with a boy following upon 
another, with saddle-bags under him 
containing her kit; for in those days 
ladies could go from home for a 
few days without being accompanied 
by a bandbox too big for the front- 
boot of a Brighton coach. But the 
contrast was more clearly displayed 
in results. The one could not stir 
without her carriage, the other sel- 
dom got into one. ‘The one rose at 
nine, the other at six o'clock, in the 
morning. The one lived to her 
seventy-second year, the other to her 
ninety - second year, enjoying good 
health to the last. 

So much for my aunt. But to 
furnish the promised aneedotes I must 
have recourse to the produce of this 
aunt, which consisted of two daugh- 
ters,—one married to the 
an old Gloucestershire family, an- 
other to a Welsh parson, * well to 
do in the world,” as the old saying is 
on such matters, and a cut above 
the generality of his fellows, of his 
age and country at least, because he 
was educated at Eton,—and a son, 
who, after adding one more to the 
list of Owens at “Jesus College, Ox- 
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ford, became a priest, but not after the 
order of Melchizedek ; inasmuch as, 
so far from being “a priest for ever,” 
he closed his earthly career when he 
was not within forty years of the 
age at which his mother died. It 
is of him that I am about to speak. 

This person, the Rev. William 
Owen, has already been introduced 
to the public by me, in a memoir 
I wrote, a few years back, in one 
of our sporting periodicals, of that 
celebrated —I had rather said extra- 
ordinary—character, the late John 
Mytton, Esq., of Halston, Shrop- 
shire, once M.P. for the borough of 
Shrewsbury, a master of foxhounds, 
the owner of race-horses, and of most 
other things by which his rather in- 
satiable love of pleasure could be 
gratified,—to whom he acted as a 
sort of amateur chaplain, if I may 
be permitted to use such a term to 
so sacred an office; and as I have 
good reason to believe the sketch | 
eave of him in that capacity in the 
memoir in question is quite to the 
life,—more so, at all events, than 
the result of a second attempt — 
prove to be,—I1 will transcribe 
here, as it may amuse such of fn 
readers as may not have read it in 
the original. It was introduced in 
the memoir in part of a description 
1 gave of an evening passed by my- 
self at Halston :-— 

** What Cato did and Addison ap- 
proved cannot be wrong, said a 
learned and accomplished gentleman 
of the last century, when he put a 
period to a miserable existence. Now 
as the great essayist, here named, 
introduced his friend, Sir Roger's 
chaplain, to the world, perhaps I 
may be allowed to introduce Mr. 
Mytton’s. Heisa very old acquaint- 
ance of mine, and I know he will 
pardon me for doing so. IL cannot 
exactly say he is to his patron what 
Mecenas was to Augustus, or what 
Falstaff was to Henry; but rather 
what Crispus was to the Roman 
emperors. He (Crispus) lived with 
four of them, joked with all of them, 
and quarrelled with none of them,— 
though their ears were, perhaps, 
more tender than their hearts. The 
Lalston chaplain, however, is en- 
titled to a place in a sporting maga- 
zine ; h lee given birth to as much 
sport as ever was seen in a race, a 
cockpit, or a fox-chase. In a style 
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peculiarly his own he says more 
good things than any other man I 
ever met with; and, by his good 
humour and inoffensive jokes, has 
often made the old Halston welkin 
ring. 

* The connexion between them (ze. 
between Mr. Mytton and himself) 
commenced thus:— Soon after the 
chaplain left the University, he re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of Hal- 
ston, and was fixed upon as a sort 
of friendly preceptor to the heir 
to the estate, both before and 
after he left Westminster School ; 
and here, perhaps, one of the best 
anecdotes has its source. It appears 
there was some difficulty in per- 
suading the young squire to go to 
college; and when we consider a 
little, our wonder ceases. October is 
the best month for pheasant-shoot- 
ing; Christmas lasts till Easter at 
Halston; and hunting, fishing, and 
shooting, last all the year round. 
The chaplain, however, was em- 
ployed to use all his eloquence to 
induce his patron to go, and the 
following dialogue passed between 
them :— 


“ Chaplain. * My good sir, you must 
go to Oxford,— you must, indeed.’ 

“Mr. Mytton. ‘ Vil see you d—d 
first !° 


“ Chaplain. * Upon my word, sir, 


you must go. Every man of for- 
tune ought to go to Christ Church, 
if only for a term or so.’ 

“ Mr. Mytton. ‘ Well, then, ifI go, 
I will go on the following terms.’ 

“ Chaplain. * What are they ?’ 

“ Mr. Mytton. ‘Why, that 1 never 
open a book.’ 

“ Chaplain. ‘ Not the least occasion, 
—not the smallest, I assure you.’ 

“ Mr. Mytton. ‘ Very well, then; 
1 don’t mind going, provided I read 
nothing but the Racing Calendar and 
the Stud-book.’ 

* Chaplain. * Excellent books ! they 
will do very well indeed.’ 

“The next amusing anecdote of the 
chaplain arose out of the following 
circumstance :— 

“Going one morning, as usual, to 
serve the family church at Halston, 
Mr. Mytton contrived to take his 
sermon out of his pocket, and sub- 


stitute in its place the last number of 


the Sporting Magazine. When the 
chaplain had mounted the rostrum, 
and was preparing to throw off, he 
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found his mistake; and, of course, 
had nothing to do but to apologise 
to his hearers for the loss of his 
sermon, and, ‘ with a well- bred 
whisper, close the scene.’ It is also 
said of him, that having a tender 
regard for his patron, and knowing 
the natural kindness of his disposi- 
tion, he always avoided wantonly 
hurting his feelings ; so that on some 
occasions, when it had been his in- 
tention to preach a sermon which, 
to use his own words, he feared 
might ‘ hit him hard,’ he has been 
prepared with another, ‘ in case the 
squire should be in church.’ 

“There is another story of the 
chaplain, which, though it has been 
before recorded by me in the Sporting 
Magazine, yet it was not placed to his 
credit ; but to him alone it is due. 
About five years back he applied 
to his diocesan to give him a living, 
and the bishop (the late Dr. Lux- 
more, of St. Asaph) promised him 
the first that was vacant. Having a 
pretty private fortune of his own, 
and not aspiring to a mitre, the 
chaplain took the liberty of request- 
ing that his lordship would not send 
him into the Welsh mountains, but 
give him an English living. The 
bishop, knowing him to beathorough- 
bred Welshman (and indeed no one 
could take him for a half-bred one), 
demanded of him his reasons for such 
a request. ‘ Why, my lord,’ said 
the chaplain, ‘ my wife does not 
speak Welsh.’ ‘ Your wife, sir!’ 
said his diocesan. ‘ What has your 
wife to do with it? She does not 
preach, does she?’ ‘No, my lord, 
replied the chaplain ; ‘ but she lec- 
tures!’ The bishop, as may be ex- 
pected, took all this in good part; 
and the chaplain was soon after- 
wards exalted to a liying in the wild- 
est part of the Welsh mountains. 

“ No man was ever more free from 
guile than the chaplain of Halston 
and rector of Mouddy. Indeed, some 
of his intimate friends have doubted 
whether he has enough of this subtle 
art to enable him to go through the 
world with éclat. Being once on a 
visit at an old lady’s house, who 
wided herself on the excellence of 
or cook, he was requested to carve 
the bottom dish. On being asked to 
help the old lady herself, he ad- 
dressed her thus:—‘ Pray, madam, 
how do you like it? Mere is some 
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very much done, some very little 
done, and some not done at all 

“ On another occasion he was dining 
with an old gentleman in Gloucester- 
shire, who plumed himself on the 
celebrity of his ale. On hearing that 
the chaplain was a Welshman, and 
reckoned a very good judge of such 
beverage, he ordered a fresh cask to 
be tapped, and pledged him a bumper 
of it after his cheese. No encomium 
being passed, the old gentleman ven- 
tured to ask him ‘ how he liked his 
ale?’ ‘* Why, sir, said the chap- 
lain, ‘ we should call it very good 
small beer in Wales.’ 

“T have before observed that the 
Ilalston chaplain can neither be com- 
pared to Maecenas nor to Falstaff, 
being completely sui generis! Some 
years since, however, he put me in 
mind of a scene between the latter 
and his prince. We had had rather 
a hard night at Halston, and our 
host was taking a nap at full length 
on the sofa. After looking at him 
for some time, his old preceptor 
broke out in the following solilo- 
quy :—‘ Only think, sir, what the 
squire, with his abilities, might have 
been,—and only see what he is!’ 

“On Sunday last, as is his usual cus- 
tom after the duties of the morning, 
the chaplain entered upon those of 
the evening, and took his place be- 
hind the beef. Here Lord Chester- 
field himself never displayed a better 
grace; for amid the blaze and ra- 
diance of nine gold and three silver 
cups—the fruits of some well-con- 
tested races—his rosy face outshone 
them all; and it may be said of him, 
without offence to any one, that he is 
equally orthodox in the bottle as in 
the wood,—being a Christian at all 
times, and one of the best-natured 
parsons in the universe.” 

Alas! the chaplain did not long 
survive his friend and patron: and 
it is generally believed, that the ac- 
cumulated distresses, the fallen state, 
and the miserable end of the one ac- 
ceelerated the death of the other. At 
all events, 1 am informed that the 
words “ poor Mytton,” were nearly 
the last the Ifalston chaplain uttered. 

From my own experience of this 
extraordinary character, I could fill 
a folio or two with his sayings and 
doings, which were of the most lu- 
dicrous order,—rendered doubly so 
by the easy, epicurean temper of the 
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man. For example:—As ‘he was 
one Sunday proceeding on horseback 
to his church, a leaf out of:his ser- 
mon-book accompanied his dker- 
chief, as he drew it from his:pocket, 
and, the wind being highsvat the 
time, it was carried over the hedge 
into a field. “ Mr. Owen”— “ Mr. 
Owen,” shouted an Oswestry trades- 
man, who was following him,—“ a 
leaf of your sermon has flown over 
the hedge; I'll get it for you if you 
will stop.” “ Don’t trouble your- 
self, sir,” replied his reverence ; “ Z°U/ 
connect it.” 

Then his account, related to my- 
self, of his lending an hundred 
younds to a relation, and which he 
ea given up for lost, until the said 
relation came to spend three days 
with him, and boasted of the flourish- 
inst state of his finances, is worthy of 
being recorded. 

“ Of course he paid you,” said I. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the 
chaplain ; “ but I'll tell you how he 
served me. He got rather more drunk 
than usual the last night, and, taking 
my hand into his, thus expressed him- 
self,—‘ God bless you, Will; you 
are the only man wm the world that 
ever lent me a hundred pounds.” 

Ilis cousin, the “ hunting, racing, 
cock - fighting, parson,” once ad- 
dressed him thus :— 

“Will, I think I shall give you 
that living of mine ; it is of no use to 
me.” 

Will thanked him for his liberal- 
ity; but hearing nothing further 
about the matter for a long period of 
time, he ventured to refresh his me- 
mory, when the following answer 
was returned :— 


* Drar Witt,—I have changed my 
mind about giving you the living; J find 
it just keeps my hounds.” 


A word or two more of Plasgronow. 
Were [ to enumerate all the in- 
stances of kindness,—the parental 
care and attention which I expe- 
rienced at my mother’s hands, through 
the changes and varieties of trouble- 
some childhood—from the time when 
I was a puling baby, in fact, to my 
arrival at the age of manhood,—I 
should never know when or where to 
end ; and ungrateful should I be were 
I to say one word that might dete- 
riorate an atom from her good name. 
Still, as there are lights and shades 
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in all characters, and as it is my 
wish to draw hers to the life, I am 
bound to state that amongst the 
young ladies of the neighbourhood 
about to make their début, or, as the 
phrase is, “ just come out,” she was 
not very popular. [I am far from 
intending g to imply that she came any 
where near to the “ good but rather 
disagreeable person,” which Miss 
Mitford, in her Village, describes as 
being “ held up as that odious thing 
called a model ;” but the fact is, her 
sense of female propriety was a little 


too strict for the advancing spirit of 


the age, even in its then young days. 
Not only would some of her broad 
hints be considered as unreasonable, 
if not uncalled-for checks to youth- 
ful mirth and gaicty, but she would, 
in her regard for female propriety, 
and, perhaps, for the benefit of her 
daughters, occasionally have recourse 
to somewhat of the authoritative in 
her manner. For example, if she 
saw flirtation going on between a 
young couple, at a ball or elsewhere, 
pressed, as she considered it to be, « 
little too far, one of her “ hems (!)” 
would act like electricity upon the 
happy swains,—at least, prove a 
damper forthe moment. ‘Then, upon 
another point associated with female 
propriety, she firmly resisted what | 


have termed the advancing spirit of 


the age. I allude to ladies calling 
their husbands by their Christian 
names, a practice only coming into 
use in my younger ‘days. * Tlow 
horrible is it,” she would say, “ how 
like any state but the mar ried state, 
to hear a woman call the man to 
whom she is bound to look up and 
respect, by the familiar and vulgar 
appellation of Tom, or Joe!” And 
she was fond of enforcing her argu- 
ment by 
a Duke of Somerset, of days long 
since gone by, who was remarkable 
for his observance of punctilio in the 
marriage state, as well as throughout 
his entire domestic sconomy. Ilis 
second duchess, on some occasion, 
in public, familiarly tapped him on 
the shoulder with her fan; when he 
turned round, and, with a look of 
marked displeasure, observed, “ My 
first duchess was a Pe eres and she 
hever took such ab liberty.” 


This word is used for “ greatly 
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an anecdote, on record, of 


” in the neighbourhood of Wrexham, 
generally speaking, although w ith a Welsh accent, very good English is spoken. 
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In her own deportment—TI mean 
in the carriage of her person—there 
was a stiffness and formality ob- 
servable in the lady I speak of, 
which would attract notice at t! 
present day, _ which, | conclude, 
was in character with those to which 
Ll am ee | believe, unless in 
illness, she was never seen in what is 
called a lounging position in her 
chair, neither did she ever touch the 
back of her carriage with her back,— 
a striking contrast this to the lolling, 
i was near saying indclicate, position 
in which some of our modern ladies 
present themselves in their carriages 
to the admiring spectators of the 
present age,—on a warm summer- 
day especially. 

But it was not only to the daugh- 
ters of her wealthy and aristocratic 
neighbours that my geod mother 
would occasionally offer her advice, 
as to the propricty of their conduct ; 
she would occasionally lecture the 
poor, who might apply to her in 
their distress. One scene of this de- 
scription which | witnessed furnishes 
me with a point true to our frail 
nature. A poor married woman was 
telling her of some domestic trou- 
bles, which she in great part attri- 
buted to the irregularities of ler 
husband. “ Well,” said my mother, 
* you have brought these troubles on 
yourself; I told you not to marry 
him. Iwas sure he would not make 
you a good husband.” “ Ie is not a 
good one to be sure, madam,” re- 
plied the woman; “but he is a 
power* better than none. 

It is time now that I should be 
once more weaned from my mother ; 
and I will dismiss her with the fol- 
lowing compliment :—The celebrated 
Mr. Harry Vernon, of Staffordshire, 
one of the most fashionable men of 
his day, and a friend of George IV., 
when the young and elegant Prince 
of Wales, having been at Wrexham 
Church, univer rsally admired for its 
architecture and its bells, was asked 
his opinion of it. “ It is a noble pile, 
said he; “ and the Middleton monu- 
ment is a superb one: but as for 
the bells (the belles), Mrs. Apperley 
and her six daughters were those | 
most admired.” 


where, 


L 
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ON MANNERS, FASHION, AND THINGS IN GENERAL, 


By Caprars Or.anpo SABERTASH. 


COURTSHIP AND LOVE-MAKING. 


A TENDER and dangerous subject this, 
and one that cannot fail to “ open all 
my wounds anew.” But since you, 
Lady Laura, think that it calls for im- 
mediate attention ; that it should fol- 
low on “ Flirtation,” and be discussed 
in the same philosophical spirit which 
marked the world-admired article on 
that interesting topic,—I must, coute 
qui coute, venture on the difficult 
task. Indeed, I am fully sensible 
that there is a necessity for some 
early legislation on the subject. “ The 
whole history of the world,” says the 
distinguished author of Welt und 
Zeit, “turns on the conjugation of 
‘IT love;'” and yet we have not a 
single folio volume of parliamentary 
acts to guide us in the difficult pur- 
suit, to keep the erring within bounds, 
or render even the obscurity of love- 
making visible. ‘The consequence is, 
that a number of very excellent per- 
sons think themselves walking in the 
very lustre of sunshine when they 
are in utter darkness, and going 
headlong to destruction; and phi- 
lanthropy necessarily prompts us to 
use our best efforts for the remedy of 
the evil. The following letter, one 
of the hundreds constantly addressed 
to me, will illustrate this as clearly as 
possible :— 


Dear Captain Sabertash, 

I need not tell you that you are the 
oracle of the whole circle of society to 
which I belong, and that we invariably 
consult your maxims on all occasions of 
difficulty. But as you are sparing of 
your advice, and do not always touch 
upon the exact topics on which we require 
information, you must not be surprised 
if I venture to apply directly to you for 
instructions on a point that interests me 
greatly atthe presentmoment. My case 
is this :— 

I am frequently in the habit of meet- 
ing a gentleman who is neither objec. 
tionable nor otherwise, but who never 
takes my hand, whether in dancing or at 
parting, without pressing it, in what I 
am sure is intended to be a very tender 
and affectionate manner,—without mak- 
ing a silent declaration of love in fact, 
though he has never yet made one in 


words. When I was first exposed to 
this sort of gallantry, I felt extremely 
embarrassed, and found myself blushing 
to the very eyes ; but have now, since | 
have mixed more in society, become 
better accustomed to the practice. But I 
would still be glad to have your advice 
upon the subject, for I am not sure that 
1 should allow gentlemen to take these 
sort of underhand liberties. Let me 
know, therefore, what to do, and rest as- 
sured that your injunctions will be 
strictly followed, not only by myself, 
but by several of my acquaintances who 
are in a similar predicament, and who all 
agree with me in thinking that your 
writings should be engraved on golden 
tablets, and suspended round every 
drawing-room in the kingdom. 
Your affectionate 
Soruy Sorrnanp, 
To Captain Orlando Sabertash, of the 
Royal Horse Grenadiers. 


In answer to my fair correspond- 
ent, I hereby give her full and entire 
authority to box the ears of any 
gentleman who shall presume to 
take so unmanly a liberty with her ; 
or, if she think that boxing ears is 
out of the rule of ordinary etiquette, 
and might give coxcombs encourage- 
ment, she may treat any one who 
offends in this manner as one who 
deserved to have his ears boxed,—as 
a sneaking fellow, in fact, ignorant of 
the rules of good society. No gen- 
tleman is allowed to press a lady's 
hand unless in the very act of mak- 
ing a regular declaration,— when 
saying, “ Allow me at least to speak 
to your excellent father,” or “Kind 
mother,” as the case may be: all 
silent and underhand declarations, so 
to call them, are in the highest de- 
gree impertinent, where open ones 
can be fairly and frankly made. 

As a consolation, a rejected ad- 
mirer may also be indulged with 
permission to press a lady's hand. 
The discarded swain is only repeating 
the fair request already made, saying, 
by his tender and silent pressure, 
* Will you not relent, dearest ?”—a 
point on which the lady may decide 
at pleasure. But as a general rule, 
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if you have good and decided rea- 
sons for rejecting a suitor; if he is 
clearly objectionable, see that you 
cut his acquaintance, however agree- 
able he may be as a friend and visi- 
tor. For if he be a clever and per- 


severing fellow, the cireumstance of 


his having been a declared and re- 
jected admirer gives him prodigious 
advantages, that in the end will be 
pretty sure to turn the scale in his 
favour. Unless your heart is fully 
engaged elsewhere, be assured that 
an observant lover will in time find 
some unguarded point at which to 
aim; and former failure will have 
told him how to aim with success. 
To ladies, therefore, I say, cut the 


acquaintance of a rejected admirer, if 


you are quite sure that the rejection 
should be final. To gentlemen, on 
the other hand, my advice is, that 
they keep up the acquaintance as 
friends, if obliged to relinquish the 
character of lov ers. 

It should be needless to tell a man 
of sense that he must not allow any 
refusal he may experience to occasion 
the slightest éclat. In exterior man- 
ner he must take the rejection of his 
hand as calmly as a refusal to walk 
or ride on a Wednesday. The full 
conviction of unrequited love is in- 
deed a bitter pang, as [ well know 
from experience,—and as such, a gen- 
tleman will feel it, and will express 
himself accordingly. But he must 
not, therefore, make a fool of him- 
selfi— must not fall by his own 
weakness, be a spooney, and sink be- 
neath the weight of his affliction. 
Still less must he act the part of Or- 
lando Furioso,—rant, and tear, and 
threaten death in various forms, and 
break off all further connexion with 
the disdainful beauty ; for a girl who 
is worth asking once is worth asking 
again. Andaman must be unskilful 
indeed, if the circumstance of his 
having been an avowed suitor does 
not place him on vantage ground. 
am just now making love to a very 
clever, pretty girl, with incomparable 
eyes, who tells me at every chance 
téte--téte that she will not have me, 
and cares not a straw for me > and 
being far above affectation or decep- 
tion, she is perfectly sincere in these 
declarations. But though she is the 
last person to be gained “by mere as- 
siduity or persecution, and far more 
likely to be captivated by glittering 
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novelty than permanent attachment, 
I still deem it good policy to con- 
tinue the chase. If you do not lose 
ground by such a mode of proceed- 
ing, you are sure to make some little 
progress, however slowly; the very 
abit of listening with indifference 
to your professions will leave the 
heart unguarded, and your right to 
plead your cause places you on a 
ane of familiarity that cannot fail 
to be advantageous. You must, of 
course, take care not to be voted a 
bore, and be thought troublesome ; 
you must not distress or excite im- 
patience by your importunity : you 
must neither whine, sigh, nor com- 
plain of your hard fate; you must, 
on the contrary, be cheerful, amus- 
ing, laugh at your own disappoint- 
ment, and banter the lady on as 
many subjects as you can manage to 
turn against her in a graceful man- 
ner. Defy the power of her charms, 
great and resistless though they be, to 
break your spirit, even ‘though they 
wring the heart ; never mind a little 
contradiction in’ the matter, it will 
not be too closely examined ; shew 
tact, good taste, good manners, and 
trust to Fortune, a goddess that has 
made many an obdurate heart relent. 
I must here go back a little, and say 
a closing w ord about shaking hands. 
Formerly it seems to have been the 
pleasant custom to kiss or salute ladies 
at meeting and parting ; this gradually 
sank down to kissing hands, a prac- 
tice that still lingers in retired cor- 
ners of Europe, and to which in my 
travels I have occasionally submit- 
ted with a good or a bad grace, as 
the case might be. But the custom 
of shaking hands is nearly unknown 
en the Continent, and is now declin- 
ing even in England. I am really 
sorry for this, as there is an honest, 
hearty or » about a good shake 
of the hand which cannot be too 
much recommended. Between man 
and man, a good shake of the hand 
shakes away the ice of foolish for- 
mality that so readily gathers round 
the heart; it makes the blood circu- 
late freely through the veins, and 
puts you at once upon comparatively 
friendly terms with the person with 
whom you have interchanged the act 
of good-will. It is an honest and 
manly John-Bull practice : in former 
times, it effaced all enmity after the 
most stubborn fight; and sprang, 
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like all really national English cus- 
toms, from the frank and generous 
nature of the English people. And 
then how much of character is evinced 
by the manner of shaking hands! 
Virst and foremost, there is the good 
honest shake of the hand, that dis- 
plays a free and open nature, wishing 
you well from the inmost of the 
heart. Then there is the cold, phleg- 
matic shake, that tells you fairly, 
“JT care not a straw for you.” But 
then you have the gradual pretend- 
ing pressure, which would make you 


believe that you are the dearest of 


mortals to a selfish fellow who would 
not walk across the street to save 
you from being drowned. Next, 
you have the vulgar-minded fine 
gentleman, who shakes hands with 
you in a friendly manner, wishing 
you to understand, however, that 
you owe such extreme kindness to 
his great condescension only. ‘There 
are so many modes of displaying 
vulgarity in the world, that it is not 
easy to determine which is entitled 
to take precedence of the others, 
though vulgar condescension is per- 
haps the most offensive. As to 
“ The fool and dandy, 


Those sons of butter-milk 
candy,” 


and sugar- 


who offer you a single finger, or the 
points of two, secured by the thumb 
at the first joint from being too 
rudely or extensively grasped, it is 
needless to speak: a contracted hand 
shews, in more ways than one, a con- 
tracted heart and narrow mind. Wo- 
men, also, fail at times in the proper 
manner of shaking hands; but they 
must not be tried by such strict rules, 
for error with them is often the re- 
sult of timidity. Though it has been 
truly said, that 

lacts in every age will prove, 
liant in a cause they love,” 


sometimes, in the ordinary 
of life, the most chicken-hearted 
possible-—so much so indeed 
io great Injustice to themselves 

heir best qualities. Here 

learn to draw a distinction, 
confound 
l women with the 
forward or cold-hearted. As a ge- 
neral rule, I am not very 
bold and decided women; but such a 


hot necessaruv 


resolute 


fond of 
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manner does not necessarily imply a 
want of feeling, nor does it follow 
that your trembling, chicken-hearted 
things are endowed with sensibility. 
I would hi ave you mind this ; for you 
constantly see men misled by these 
exterior appearances. 

Before I go any farther, I must 
here explain, that I am_ speaking 
only of what we shall call drawing- 
room love-making, and that I con- 
fine my remarks to what may be 
termed the circle of Almacks: the 
love-making to pretty milliners, wait- 
ing-women, &c., does not come within 
my present subject. 

In treating of what is here com- 
prised under the general term of 
love-making, we must always recol- 
lect that the pursuit divides itself 
into three distinct branches,—love- 
making, love-feeling, and love-feign- 
ing, which all assume the same ex- 
terior garb, and are yet, as you may 
suppose, very different in their qua- 
lities. But how are they to be dis- 
tinguished? Ay, there’s the rub; 
for though there is nothing so easy 
to see, there is nothing so difficult to 
deseribe. ‘The difference indec 
never be rendered clear by rules; 
because it shews itself less in the 
sayings and doings of the gentlemen 
than in their general manner and 
expression ; it shews itself in the 
look, voice, attitude, and deportment 
of the suers and wooers, real or pre- 
tended. You often hear women say, 
that men feign so well as to render 
all detection impossible. This I deny 
in toto. Men, though good dissem- 
blers in cash matters, are wretched 
dissemblers in loye-matters ; and wo- 
men, when willing to see, are natu- 
rally exceedingly quick-sighted : Iut 
they are often as willing to be blinded 
as to be enlightened, and nearly as 
anxious to deceive themselves as 
others are to deceive them. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundi 
they sce a lover's faults as plainly 
possible ; they see his falsehood 
when there is falsehood: but 
gradually gloss them over, and soothe 
their hearts with the conviction that 
all-omnipotent Love will amend the 
faults, and metamorphose to sin- 
cerity the very falsehood he 
easioned. To all of which I can only 
say, “ My dearest young lady, silence 
Llope’s flattering tale, if only for 
instant; then look boldly into the 


d can 


they 


had oc- 
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deepest recess of your heart, ask your- 
self what is your real motive for 
listening to such a man, and you 
will be pretty sure to find truth 
at the bottom oi his well; but as he 
will not flatter your caprice, you 
keep him silent.” The principal de- 
ception in loye-making results from 
the circumstance, that men are really 
much better when they are in love 
than at any other time. They strive 
not only to look their best, but to be 
something better than the ordinary 
routine of mortals. We know that 
women are more generous, possess 
more elevated sentiments, a quicker 
perception of what is beautiful and 
ennobling than men do ; and as a real 
lover naturally endows the divinity 
of his soul with all those brilliant 
qualities, he necessarily strives to 
render himself worthy of such a per- 
fect angel. This is exactly as it 
should be; and if it does not make 
him permanently a better man, it 
makes him appear to better ad- 
vantage, and thus constitutes the 
deception of which complaint is often 
heard. 

1 have said that there is not so 
much falsehood in love-making as it 
is the fashion to assert; and this is 
very natural. You recollect I am 
speaking of making love to the in- 
mates of the drawing-room, and not 
to the damsels of the servants’ hall ; 
and what, I repeat, can be the object 
of feigning love, unless there is for- 
tune, connexion, or influence to be 
gained by a marriage ? And these are 
not exactly to be met with every 


day ; nor does it follow that a girl of 


fortune is addressed merely on ac- 
count of her wealth, for she may 
have beauty and merit also. I say 
she may have, for it too often hap- 
pens that heiresses are flattered into 
very silly conduct and behaviour ; so 
that, unless they really have a great 
deal of good sense and good feeling, 
they are likely enongh to become 
absurd and disagreeable. They run 
away with the idea, that every single 
man is making a regular set at them, 


and that they can have the best of 


us for merely condescending to smile 
on our supplications. Now this is all 
foolish conceit : fortune-hunters, men 
of low and second-rate character, 
make love for money, and marry for 
money ; : é 
gallant feeling, ever sold himself for 
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mere cash. A moneyless man may 
fall in love with a pretty girl, and 
marry her if she has money, though 
he could not have done so had she 
been poor; but it does not follow 
that he has married her only for her 
fortune, as the female world will be 
pretty sure to assert. I can only say 
for myself, that I never was in iove 
with a lady of fortune, ard never 
knew one to whom I could have 
whispered, Dearest and most 
charming, will you condescend to 
have me?” though I have been m 
love with a hundred pretty girls that 
[ should have jumped sky-high to 
have married, had I been rich enough 
to support them in proper style; or 
had they been rich enough for both, 
and as willing to accept as I should 
have been to propose. 

I recollect being once placed in a 
foolish position by the silly vanity of 
a dumpy pug-faced | heiress I had Leen 
invited to meet, in order that I might 
“try my fortune,” as the saying is. 
The party was, purposely, avery small 
one ; and, therefore, the worst possible 
for such an object, as all eyes were 
upon us. I contrived, however, to get 
seated on the sofa near Miss Gold- 
bars, where the rest of the company, 
very considerately, left us alone; 
each little knot in the drawing-room 
speculating at pleasure on the chances 
of my success: I discovered a pretty 
dimpling smile on many a rosy lip as 
the eye glanced inquiringly over to 
where we were sitting. The lady and 
I spoke on various subjects: she was 
a blue, a little tinged with sanctity, 
and had travelled; and it is easy to 
get a certain length in conversation 
with the pretty dears who havs 
crossed the Channel and the Alps. 
The commonplaces about Paris, 
Rome, and Naples, are good intro- 
ductions, that set people talking, that 
open the mouth, if they do not neces- 
sarily open the heart, and lead to 
interesting conversation, where the 
parties are capable of carrying it on, 
and are disposed to do so. Miss 
Goldbars and I did so well, that half 
the young girls in the room already 
thought me sure of success. But 
these appearances were deceitful; we 
had only, in fact, been opening the 
conversation by the commonplaces 
just mentioned; and when I found 
‘that my fair friend intended to asto- 
nish my weak mind by this travelled 
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bluism, and could only post onward 
from station to station, without grow- 
ing more interesting as she pro- 
ceeded, my interest and attention 
began to flag a little,—particularly 
so, as the lady’s beauty was not cal- 
culated to lend any special charm to 
her discourse. Still I listened with 
a good grace and with apparent at- 
tention ; but my answers became gra- 
dually less animated and appropriate, 
so that by the time she got to Inver- 
lachen, I hardly knew what to say ; 
but, recollecting some ridiculous flirt- 
ation which had been carried on 
there,—one between a French danc- 
ing-master and the daughter of an 
English peer,—I inquired, without 
thinking much of what I was saying, 
whether it was not a famous place 
for flirtation? My fair friend, who, 
as stated, had coquetted a little with 
sanctity, thought it necessary to be 
indignant; her gooseberry eyes at- 
tempted to flash fire,—‘“ And how,” 
she said, “ could you think of asking 
me such a question?” I was still 
stupid, and not knowing exactly 
whether she was pleased or dis- 
pleased, answered half mechanically, 
that “ I concluded a lady of her dis- 
tinguished advantages must have had 
experience and be judge of such 
matters.” There was no harm in 
this nonsense, but the tone of cring- 
ing submission in which the lady of 
thousands had usually been addressed 
by gentlemen was probably wanting, 
and she was oa in consequence. 
“T am surprised,” she said, “ that 
you should think thus of me; I am 
not aware of any thing in my con- 
duct that can possibly authorise you 
in forming such an opinion of a 
stranger, and I do not think it very 
civil.” She was literally talking her- 
self into a rage, as many people do 
when they want to be angry without 
having any good cause. 

As I never indulge ladies in scolding 
matches, I therefore thought it right 
to use my best endeavours to lay the 
storm I had so unintentionally raised. 
I made all sorts of apologies for having 
said any thing which could possibly 
displease, declared that nothing could 
be further from my intention than to 
utter a word capable of offending 
her: but in vain, she still continued 
to storm: as vain were my efforts to 
turn the matter into a mere jest; 

this only made her worse. Secing 
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that she was determined to make a 
fool of herself, under the impression 
of giving me what she thought a 
good set-down, I very quietly got up 
from the sofa, went to the tea-table, 
and requested a little more sugar to 
my tea; and, instead of resuming my 
seat, took a chair near the lady of 
the house, and left the heiress “ alone 
in her glory,” or fury, exposed to 
the gaze of the whole smile-sup- 
pressing party. Persons in a tower- 
ing rage, whether real or affected, 
are always supremely ridiculous, and 
sure to be laughed at by uncon- 
cerned spectators,—an axiom I 
would have all the passionate people 
recollect. My fair foe felt this in- 
stantly, and the moment she saw her- 
self the observed of all observers, 
she was convinced of the silly figure 
she cut, and was as quiet as a lamb. 

For a time we often met in company 
afterwards: at first she was stately ; 
but observing that I took little no- 
tice of her, was never sulky, and 
never even neglected the ordinary 
courtesies of society, she desired a 
mutual friend to apologise to me for 
her foolish conduct, and afterwards 
repeated the apology in person. You 
may suppose that I was not ob- 
durate: | kissed her hand in token 
of reconciliation, and I fancied that I 
felt mine slightly pressed in return ; 
it was so slight as to be a mere 
tremour, or perhaps the suggestions 
of my own vanity, and there the 
matter ended: but the whole scene 
was only the result of that foolish 
conceit which made her, and so many 
rich girls fancy, that their foolish 
caprices must be submitted to as a 
matter of course. 

The lady afterwards married an 
officer who brought her a title. He 
had the reputation of being the dullest 
man in the army—no trifling matter ; 
and as she soon found that he was as 
coarse as dull, she made a settlement 
of a thousand a-year upon him, on 
condition that he should never come 
within a hundred miles of her re- 
sidence. It was paying dearly for a 
title, but was a ian bargain for a 
good riddance from a coarse and ig- 
norant vulgarian. I have heard 
ladies say that they would willingly 
give double the sum for the same 
advantage. As for the dumpy heir- 
ess, I wish her all happiness; but must 

request she will discontinue a re- 
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mark she is in the habit of making 
when speaking of her unfortunate 
marriage, which is, that “ she would 
have done better to have taken Cap- 
tain Sabertash.” Any pleasant, wit- 
ty, cheerful, and pretty girl, having 
life, spirits, and accomplishments, to 
recommend her, may boast of having 
refused me as often as she likes; and 
with some truth, for nothing except 
that unromantic thing called “ cir- 
cumstances,” would prevent me from 
asking such a girl to marry me: 
but to the dull, the heavy, the cross- 
tempered, and the dowdy, | accord 
no such privilege, be they ever so 
rich, or ever so high in rank: I will 
have a cheerful and accomplished 
wife, or none at all. I mention this 
merely as a passing hint to ladies 
who sometimes take liberties with 
names, and with mine among the 
rest; though it is well known that I 
have never asked above a hundred 
pretty girls in my life, and they are 
every one of them well worth asking 
again. And, what is more, one of 
the pretty beauties, and a beauty she 
is, actually promised to marry me 
if I became rich; and though I am 
not likely to get her on these terms, 
| would hardly exchange that simple 
promise, which many would look 
upon as an indifferent complaint, 
even for a good estate,—unless, in- 
deed, for the express purpose of 
making the lady keep her engagement. 
In previously saying, that love was 
now rarely feigned in the drawing- 
room except in case of fortune, I 
purposely spoke of “ gentlemen ;” 
because there are in all societies a 
set of silly coxcombs who fancy 
themselves “ lady - killers,” as the 
term goes, and make what they fancy 
love to every pretty girl they meet. 
This is a very unworthy practice ; 
and though women have generally 
tact and discrimination enough to 
see through it, they sometimes de« 
ceive themselves into a belief that 
they can render real the passion 
which is only assumed. But this is 
a great error, and one which they 
must strive to avoid ; for a man who 
can be so despicable as to feign a 
passion merely to give a pretty girl the 
heart-ach, is as incapable as unwor- 
thy of being enchained. A female co- 
quette is bad enough; a male one fit 
only to sweep the streets, a seavenger 
formed by the hand of Nature. 
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Foolish persons will, perhaps, say 
that all this feigned love may cover 
other and more criminal designs than 
causing a little heart-ach. No such 
thing. The days of the Lovelaces 
and Lotharios are past; their arts 
belong not to the present state of 
society ; gentlemen are less accom- 
plished, or ladies more prudent: the 
seducer now reserves his skill for the 
humbler sphere, and there are so few 
instances in England of unmarried 
ladies ever making a faux pas that 
they can hardly be taken into ac- 
count. We may, therefore, safely 
say, that in the drawing-room the 
object of all love-making is matri- 
mony, either for love or money as 
the case may be. Money here in- 
cludes influence, interest, patronage ; 
for while the Whigs were in power, 
corruption spread so rapidly, that 
men made love and got married 
for governorships, commissionerships, 
posts, places, and appointments of 
all kinds. Formerly this peculiar 
species of love-making was confined 
to military men. Gentlemen who 
were at a loss for promotion made 
love to some willing damsel who had 
either cash to purchase, or interest 
to obtain, preferment for the gallant 
son of Mars. At every party you 
might thus see subalterns flirting for 
companies, captains quadrilling for 
majorities, and majors gallopading 
for lieutenant-colonelcies, till ball- 
rooms shook again. This leads oc- 
casionally, as you may well suppose, 
to pretty matches and pretty pro- 
motions; and I have known the 
fittest commanding officer taking 
charge of the nursery, while the real 
old lady was commanding the regi- 
ment. 

“Pray, Captain Sabertash, did 
you, who hold so highly of ladies, 
see yesterday's paper ?” says a would- 
be clever fellow, alluding to the 
action for crim. con. brought by Mr. 
Steady against Sir John Swaggerwell 
for carrying off his wife, the mother 
of his five interesting darlings. Well, 
I did see the Morning Post, with all 
its pretty details, and have seen 
many of the same kind before; but 
I have purposely excluded the con- 
sideration of this subject from the 
present article, which is entitled 
Love and Courtship, and there can 
be no courtship in addressing a mar- 
ried woman, I, who am only a 
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plain soldier, though the world will 
have me a philosopher, leave preach- 
ing to parsons and moralising to 
learned professors; but since you 
have forced the subject upon me, 
I must declare at once, that | think 
every man who seduces or makes 
love to a married woman should be 
kicked out of good society, if only 
ior his total want of delicacy and 
good feeling. Carry away a lady 
from her babes and nursery! | 
have no patience with such despica- 
ble wretches! And that, too, when 
there are so many pretty, blooming 
girls ready to listen to any clever 
willing to address them. 
“'The moment the marriage-drum 
beats,” says a German author already 
quoted, “all unmarried girls stand 
to their arms,’—ample proof that 
they are willing to listen. 

This subject leads me to another 
reflection. When we consider how 
devotedly women are generally at- 
tached to their children, must we 

conclude that they have been 
‘ly ill-used by their husbands 
ore they abandon their families 
for the sake of a raseally lover ? 
None but the worthless, you will 
say, are ever guilty of such “conduet. 
Granted: but what makes them 
worthless? In the mass, women are 
kind and affectionate, and easily find 
themselves in the sphere in which 
love, matrimony, and all its et-ceteras, 
piace them, and naturally become 
attached to their dutics and situation. 
There are weak and imbecile women 
world, and those who marry 
unhappy persons should be pre- 
for the who 
advantage of such infirmity 
ud | both with the right 
and the left. Women of aban- 
character are also to be met 
with in society; but they are few 
compared to who become so 
trom the treatment they expe- 
rience. 

{do not mean to say that men very 
often beat, scold, starve, or abuse 
their wives,—though I have known 
the starvation system tried; but they 
may behave very ill without exactly 
resorting to such extremes; and we 
may safely say that many a man 
behaves ill to a lady in the very 
choice which he makes of her for a 
wife. Injustice may begin even in 
the act of courtship. If; for instance, 
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you are a fool, and a cross-grained 
fellow into the bargain, and chance 
to address and gain the affections of 
a pretty, clever, feeling, and cheerful 
girl, — and, strange to say, such 
thins | happen, — or if you gain over 
her friends by your 1 rank or wealth, 
and thus get her persuaded into 
marrying you,—how can you expect 
to get on very delightfully with her 

« through the long rubber of con- 
nubial life?” In most cases men 
are the suitors and wooers,—for Iam 
not just now speaking of fortune- 
hunting mothers and daughters ; 
they do the agrecable, therefore ; 
soften down during the progress of a 
pretty and well-conducted court- 
ship; are polite, civil, and well- 
behaved; attect feeling and senti- 
ment; never sport the barbarian 
when they can help it; and if not 
diabolically bad indeed, are, in fact, 
much better when under the in- 
fluence of the tender passion than 
when that powerful and civilising 
influence is removed. And who is 
to blame if mischief happen after 
the cloak is cast aside ? 

There are also other modes of ill- 
treating a lady besides beating, scold- 
ing, or starving her. [ shall not 
speak of grumbling, growling, or 
fidgety husbands; of gentlemen who 
are not always sober; or of those 
who are always ready to shew their 
authority by contradicting whatever 
the lady may say, wish, or propose : 
for of this class of lady-killers, the 
world is avowedly full enough. But 
gentlemen may make bad husbands 
even without these direct and active 
faults, so to call them; and heavy, 
dull, and prosing men, Unenally de- 
stroy lively and high-spirited girls, 
by the mere foree and sanine “of 
even as mildew destroys the 
bloom of the fruit-tree on which it 
settles. 

There was my excellent and wor- 
thy friend old Pleadwell, who had 
long filled a distinguished place about 
the Court of Common Pleas, or some 
other court, the name of which | 
forget. Well, he was as good a fellow 
as need be; was fond of a glass and 

u joke; and, except in the regular 
way of business, would not willingly 
have injured any one. Le was, in 
fact, greatly respected by every body, 
particularly by those who expected 
to inherit his wealth; for he was 


en, 
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rich, and, like many rich men, fell 
into the mistake of fi ancying that the 
attention paid to his money was ac- 
tually paid to himself. Every where 
received with smiles, he thought 
himself a captivating character, and 
allowed Vanity—dear Vanity, to play 
one of its most ordinary tricks, and 
to get a little the better of his judg- 
would have been no 
great harm in this, had not Vanity 
taken him altogether out of his 
usual path. Pleadwell was an old 
bachelor, but took it into his head 
that he was a perfect lady-killer ; 
and happening one day to meet a 
very pretty girl at a party, secing 
that she was as much admired for 
her sprightliness as for her beauty, 
he immediately declared that he 
would marry her; and, on a very 
short acquaintance, followed up his 
resolution by a proposal in form. 
The lady declined the honour with 
many fine words; but not so the 
family. They were poor, and had, 
what is s the ruin of so many families, 
an appearance to keep up, and per- 
suaded her at last to yield to Plead- 
well’s repeated solicitations. And a 
splendid éroussean, together with the 
promise of a marriage-trip to Paris, 
having overcome all her objections, 
the knot was ticd, and the happy 
pair set off for the Continent. 

At the expiration of a year or two I 
again met old Pleadwell in his for- 
mer haunts; but the happy and 

self-satisfied old bachelor was sadly 
changed: he was sour, peevish,— 
complai ied of colds, coughs, rheuma- 
tisms, of the plague of late hours, 
of the bore of parties, and of every 
thing, in fact. {lis wife was literally 
radiant and beaming with beauty; 
full life and spirits, and sur- 
rounded all the idle dandies of 
the part Pleadwell was not jea- 
lous: he thought too well 
nd his wife: but still, this bound- 
ess adn iration paid, night after 

pretty woman, displea sed 
him, sal he gradually retired from 
society. At first there was no ob- 
jection on the part of the lady, but 
finding continued solitude pressing 
upon her, she began to petition and 
remonstrate; these not helping, she 
took to complain ne and scolding, 
till, in the end, a regular separation 
was the result. When requested by 
her friends to yield to her husband's 


ment. ‘There 


of himself 
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wish for retirement, she always ex- 
pressed her willingness to do every 
thing in her power; but declared 
that “xo mortal endurance could en- 
able her to sit night after night by the 
Sir e, listening to old stories about the 
Common Pleas, and to a repetition of 
law jokes, the meaning of which she 
never even understood,” 

The rest is soon told. Old Plead- 
well’s vanity was dreadfully hutt ; 
and fearing, perhaps, to be laughed at, 
he shrunk away altogether, and be- 
came a regular miser and misanthrope. 
The lady lived in the gay world ; 
and though none in reality doubted 
the correctness of her conduct, Scandal 
nevertheless made free with her name. 
The legitimacy of her son was ques- 
tioned ; and though she lived to sce 
the boy established in his right, she 
saw no more ; the blow was too severe 
for one who had more spirit and 
cheerfulness perhaps than firmness ; 
her heart was broken, and she was 
soon carried to the grave, adding an- 
other victim to the rca who 
have been sacrificed by ill-assorted 
marriages. 

A man of cultivated mind and un- 
derstanding can easily raise up a 
lady —the sort of one at least that 
such a man will choose—to the level 
of his own excellence ; but a lady of 
cultivated mind and understanding 
is almost certain to be dragged down 
to earth, in the arms ofa rude, coarse, 
nd illiterate husband. And pity it 

; for how much a woman of heart, 
mind, feeling, and education, can be 
to a man really deserving of her af- 
fections, is hardly to be explained in 
words. Even as light and warmth 
extend their animating influence over 
the surface of nature, so will the 
generous kindness of a noble-minded 
girl cast its bright and gildmg beams 
over all the objects with which it 
comes in contact. Poetry, you see, 
is my forte. 

Now, do not believe that I think 
the women faultless because I have 
been praising them,—very far from it. 
They are uncharitable and unforgiv- 
ing towards their own sex. In lov e- 
matters, no woman has a particle of 
pity for another; on the contrary, 
they are always ready to scorn any 
sorrow or affliction that may have 
resulted from such a cause ; and have 
really not a particle of esprit de corps 
or esprit de sex among them. They can 
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as rarely be brought to think well 
of a good-looking woman as to think 
ill of a good-looking man, however 
worthless he may be. In fact, if a 
man is but handsome, they will for- 
give him almost every thing, except 
cowardice and acknowledged stu- 
pidity ; and it is as much their pride, 
as any innate admiration of valour 
and talents, that makes them sticklers 
on these points: the finger of scorn 


must not be pointed at the object of 


their admiration. 

I do not mean to say that women 
are insensible to merit in our sex, the 
reverse is the case; they are very 
sensible of such merit, and are often 
gained by it. But then they are often 
gained by those who have no merit,— 
a circumstance I have always found 
it difficult to understand, considering 
how shrewd they naturally are, and 
how much insight into character they 
possess when not biassed by some of 
their fancies or capricios. 

It is on this weak point that un- 
deserving lovers must work. How 
it is to be done, no one can possibly 
explain; for it must depend as much 
on the figure, manners, character, 
and savoir faire of the gentleman, 
as on the disposition and situation of 
the lady. John Wilkes, who was an 
ugly, squinting little fellow, used to 
say, that “in a lady’s favour, the 
handsomest man in England had only 
a quarter of an hour's start of him.” 
This may have been true after Wilkes 
rose to notoriety, for fame is a great 
key to the female heart : otherwise I 
suspect that good looks will have 
many an hour's start of an every-day 
figure. Unless, indeed, you are known 
as something or somebody, your good 
things will hardly be even listened 
to when not introduced by good looks. 
But then again, we often find the rude 
and vulgar sayings of a favoured in- 
dlividual pass for the very emanations 
of wit and wisdom. Dress in these 
times is a mere accessory, though 
certainly not to be neglected. ‘The 
recommendation of authorship is, I 
suspect, too general, and is probably 
going out, owing to the many silly 
authors brought into three days’ no- 
toriety by their publisher's wretched 
puffs. Fashion was once a great re- 
commendation, but no one has lately 


held a very high rank in the court of 


fashion ; and it is a curious and rather 
humiliating circumstance, that no one 
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has been able to fill the place of 
Brummel. 

And how then, if you have neither 
fame, name, nor good looks, are you 
to get a sufficient hold of a lady’s 
affections to admit of your prosecuting 
your suit with a fair expectation of 
success ? It is really difficult to say ; 
and yet there are a thousand ways 
which blind Cupid points out at 
times to the most stupid, which the 
wisest of us cannot indicate or al- 
ways find when we want to travel 
them ourselves. ‘There is one thing, 
however, to be observed as a general 
principle,—that women, being fond of 
admiration, have some degree of kind 
feeling towards every admirer whose 
passion may confer credit on them. 
They may not return the attachment, 
they may care little perhaps for the 
individual; but, in general cases, 
where it is unobtrusive and does not 
interfere with any other affaire de 
ceur, it is sure to make some fa- 
vourable impression; which, under 
promising circumstances, and with 
good management, may lead to a 
pleasant and satisfactory result. 

I am, of course, speaking only of 
well-constituted minds; for it is as 
true as it is strange, that you some- 
times see women hate a man merely 
cause they cannot return his love. | 
have more than once seen this flying 
off without cause to hatred, where 
love, or at least good-will, was due, 
and could never well discover the 
real source of such ungenerous con- 
duct. The case I have to mention 
is not exactly in point, but it shews 
how ladies are sometimes influenced 
by trifles. 

You recollect a tale [ wrote many 
years ago, my first essay in scribbling, 
and which was so much praised by 
all the reviewers of the day? Well, 
in mf gratified vanity, I sent a copy 
of it to a pretty blue-eyed girl | 
was Poa in love with; thinking, of 
course, that this specimen of author- 
ship would plead something in my 
favour. The lady was proud, high- 
spirited —a noble-minded creature 
but though cheerful and charm- 
ing indeed in ordinary intercourse, a 
little obstinate and self-willed when 
her pride took fire, which it did 
very easily. So much so that my 
book, which I expected would have 
made my fortune, actually caused 
my ruin. She associated me with 
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my hero, some of whose sentiments 
had displeased her ; and when, 
trusting to the success of the work, 
1 attempted to plead my own 
cause, told me that “she never 
could place the least reliance on the 
author of such a work.” With these 
words she gave me my congé, and 
soon afterwards gave her hand to a 
lieutenant of the Mungoljerry Horse, 
or some other equally distinguished 
corps on the Bengal establish- 
ment. 

The loss of a pretty girl is at no time 
absolutely death, but then this one 
had such peerless eyes. You see fine 
eyes every day, almost every hour ; 
and having said, “ that girl has fine 
eyes,” think no more about them. 
This was not the case with the eyes 
I am speaking of, for they had an 
almost fascinating power, though I 
can hardly say “whence it was de- 
rived. We know, 
the power of the eye; we feel its 
force, but do not know the charm or 
magic that renders it thus resistless. 
The lady in question had, only at first 
sight, a pretty, quiet, youthful face ; 
though on closer inspection, strangely 
impressed, for such a face, with marks 
of thought and fire. The large eye 
also was cali — cold, for a ‘female 
eye—you would almost call it stern : 
but when looked into, the immeasur- 
able depth of blue, more animated 
and sparkling the deeper you saw, 
made the beholder’s very heart vibrate 
again; while at the very depth of 
that clear, blue, azure sea, you fancied 
you discovered love, feeling, tender- 
ness, all nestling together, and ready 
to be awakened and called forth in- 
deed; but still far, far beyond the 
reach of mortal arm to gain. You 
often see love, feeling, ‘tenderness, 
and many other things, floating across 
the very surface of the eye, calling 
out, as it were, “ Will no one come 
catch me?” but such eyes are not 
equal to the full, large, azure orbs, 
that only make you guess at the 
treasures concealed below. 

That by pressing an unacceptable 
suit, gentlemen often make them- 
selves hateful to ladies to whom the 
had only been indifferent before, is 
very certain. ‘To continue rejected 
addresses with a good grace is there- 
fore a very difficult thing You must 
never attemp! to “ tear a passion to 
very rags and tatters; nor must you 
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want the temperance that gives it 
smoothness.” Always keep a tight 
rein on your feelings, and be ready 
to turn “ from grave to gay, from 
serious to severe,” according to the 
aspect of your fair enslaver. Even 
the praise of a riv al—though not for 
his really brilliant qualities, ifhe have 
any—inay be of use ; and if you can 
get the pretty dear to join you in 
laughing at your own disappoint- 
ment, the battle is half regained. 

In love as in war, every thing must, 
in fact, depend on circumstances, and 
on the character and disposition of 
the party attacked. Women are like 
fortresses : some, appearing to be im- 
pregnable, are taken at the first on- 
set ; others, like the well-constructed 
works of V auban, having no appear- 
ance of strength, can only be captured 
by regular siege, carried on by sap, 
mine, approaches, and parallels. I 
have sometimes known such terma- 
gants repulse an attack, after a lodg- 
ment had actually been affected in 
the very breastwork of the place. 
Some girls, indeed, surrender at the 
first summons, and say yes on the 
first sounding of the matrimonial 
trumpet ; but these are as little worth 
noticing as those who yield to the 
matrimonial Mammon; and yet, 
strange to say and sad to say, I have 
known more than one pretty girl sell 
herself to age and dulness for the 
sake of a title and establishment. 

Tam not going todefend the practice, 
and the world call it selfish and mer- 
cenary. But the world are always 
unjust to women, particularly when 
they are pretty, and forget how de- 
pendent they are and how much they 
must sometimes sacrifice to circum- 
stances. A fortune-hunter who has 
succeeded in obtaining a rich wife 
is courted by the fawning crowd; a 
pretty girl who has married only for 
money is blamed, and often scorned. 

The great thing, both in love and 
in war, is to recollect that a faint 
heart never gained either a woman 
or a battle. But then the question 
still remains, how is bravery to be 
shewn ? Napoleon went bravely 
enough to work both in Russia and 
at Waterloo, but was sadly beaten on 
both occasions; and if we actually 
knew the real causes of all the failures 
in love-affairs, we should probably 
find that a good many have miscarried 
owing to the over-weening confidence 
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of the gentlemen. I once lost a rich 
and beautiful girl, because a friend 
of hers, an eneiny of mine, declared 
that my presumption in thus coming 
to carry her off in the veni-vidi-vici 
style, was an insult, and deserved to 
be punished accordingly; and all 
this while, from knowing the lady's 
pride, I had been the most cautious 
and respectful of lovers. But women 
see each other’s failings; and when 
their wit is sharpened by resentment, 
ill or well founded, they well know 
how to act on the weak point of a 
dear friend and hated rival. The 
darling who played me this trick was 
a demure saint, who had been under 
the greatest possible obligations to 
me; and though clever and well-in- 
formed, was immeasurably inferior to 
the girl she infiuenced, and who was 
hesides perfectly conscious of her 
riority. My haughty beauty 
acknowledged in the alm mek madness 
of vears, that I was the only 
person for whom she had 

tertained the least regard; and yet, 
at the mere instigation of a third 
party, she sent a captain of the Horse 
Grenadiers to the right-about, and 
gave her hand to a man without 
figure, rank, wealth, or talents ! 
This shews you how a woman’s pride 
may be worked upon. 

‘To return, however, to the grand 
art of pleasing,—of making an im- 
sostiadan on the heart of a dear and 
beloved object. Ihave had at least 
a hundred letters requesting advice 
on this subject; but, as Aristotle's 
Monrixns never made a poet, it is not 
likely that any instructions of mine 
will ever metamorphose a rude and 
ce ee ga fellow 
gallantry and elegance. 
are rtain rules which 
followed in such 
can never, in fact, 
with impunity : les of pro- 

are also more likely to be 

ended with success than others. 
ie a general principle, 1 would 
recommend that you should attract 
the lady’s notice by some peculiar 
merit before you appear in the cha- 
ot a lover. The attention of 
a person who has some reputation in 
the estimation of the circle or society 
to which he belongs, is far more flat- 
tering and more likely to make a 
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tion by the sentiments he expresses. 
If you have no real merit, set up 
something that fools will admire or 
even laugh at. I have known buf- 
foonery tell ; the power of hard drink- 
ing has been praised; and the num- 
ber of pipes a man could smoke, 
and the quantity of snuff he could 
force up his nostrils, would have been 
praised as accomplishments had | 
not denounced the brutality of the 
practices in one of these papers. With 
accomplishments of this nature, which 
the owner must treat as trifles, as 
mere proofs of * what a fellow he is, 
a man must take care, however, chet 
he does not get himself laughed at, 
before he has obtained a footing suf- 
ficient in a lady's favour to stand 
such a shock. On this point women 
are unforgiving; they will pardon 
folly, stupidity, and ignorance, as 
long as it is known only to them- 
selves; but the man who is exposed 
to the world’s ridicule is for 
ruined in their estimation. ‘There is, 
agree something good in this. 
Another plan is, to get the whip- 

hand of the pretty dear before you 
come forward as a regular admirer ; 
for she will afterwards, and a 
you are once in thraldom, have so 
much control over you that you will 
sometimes find it diff icult to secure 
even fair play. A spoone} is not, of 
course, likely to obtain the weather- 
gage ofa clever girl, and Lam on ly 
writing for those who are capable of 
following my advice; but when you 
can get this advantage, it will be of 
great service to you. You may then 
assume a sort of proud huinility, 
which is vastly flattering to the fair, 
who like to see the haughty bend 
before their shrine. Now recollect 
that the pride of which Lam speak- 
ing is not a mere silly and ill-dis- 
suised vanity, followed by a sort of 
affected condescension towards the 
dear object ; for that would be mere 
folly. No, no; we must have an 
elegant and subdued tone of manners; 
an easy and playful style of conver- 
sation: shewing profound deference 
to the lady fair, without any deroga- 
tion of your own confidence or self- 
possession. 

Some will tell you that the sure 


ever 


road to 2 woman’s heart is flattery, 


flattery, and always flattery ; but this 
is only folly, folly, and utter folly. 
Flattery and compliments have their 
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advantages, and a flattering manner 
is the very thing I am recommending; 
the difficulty always is how to apply 
it, and how to pay compliments ; for 
none but silly girls are gained by 
gross and fulsome praise. ‘This point 
also requires tact, judgment, good 
taste, observation, and knowledge of 
character; for what will gain one 
girl may displease another. 

Always bear in mind, that how- 
ever much women are blinded by 
their attachments when once formed, 
so quick-sighted are they generally 
before the heart is fairly enchained. 
‘This you will say is at variance with 
the foolish manner in which, as I 
have stated, they often bestow their 
affections, and I grant it, but it is 
true nevertheless : we cannot always 
tell the manner in which women are 
blinded. The knowledge would be 
worth a million. 

You must not in your manner to- 
wards women be over-fine, or what 
is called finical ; as the chances are 
that your mind is small enough al- 
ready without being thus narrowed. 
Nor must you act the vapid ex- 
quisite, for a clever girl sees at once 
that this is only a cloak to conceal 
shallowness; even as the blunt for- 
wardness so often put on to represent 
manly frankness is in general nothing 
more than the feeble disguise of vul- 
gar rudeness. In love-matters you 
must at least strive to act the gen- 
tleman ; and if you are not altogether 
incorrigibie, a real and sincere at- 
tachment will even _ to give you 
alittle polish. Ihave known an ab- 
solute bear metamorphosed into a 


presentable being by a passion of 


six months’ duration. 

With a clever girl, a bantering 
style of conversation is perhaps a 
good one ; because a mere modulation 
of voice may turn to jest what you 
might at times deem it dangerous to 
say in sober earnest; but here also 
tact and quickness are required. 
Many girls, indeed, cannot take up 
this style, and gentlemen occasionally 
substitute coarseness or drivelry for 
wit. As another maxim, and not 
confined to our present subject, you 
ay safely say that men of low minds 
iny ariably put coarseness forward to 
act the part of wit, humour, and 
facetiousness. 


Never write love-letters; for if 


you are really in love, you will only 
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write nonsense; if not in love, you 
will tell stories, which is much worse. 

Possibly you may be a poet, and 
anxious to display your poetical 
genius to the incomparable object of 
your adoration. If you take my ad- 
vice, you will leave poetry alone ; 
for ladies of any reading are now so 
well versed in the poems of Moore 
and Byron, that your fair one might 
be disposed to draw comparisons which 
would not perhaps fall out to your 
advantage. And even where a girl 
may not suppose you to be a man of 
first-rate genius, there is no necessity 
for pressing the conviction upon her 
mind, by calling her attention to the 
subject, and bringing, as it were, proofs 
of your own inferiority. I was, or 
thought myself, a pretty poet in my 
time, but alwe ays kept clear of poetical 
declarations or album inscriptions. 
If you are forced to write in verse, 
let it be some mere piece of extrava- 
ganza; and if this prove, as indeed 
it may, more difficult than the fine- 
spun sentimentality, then just lay 
down your pen, and say that you 
have no time. 

‘Talking of time, it often happens 
that ladies, when they wiél not 
hearken, or do not exactly know 
whether they should lend a deafLor 
an attentive ear to your fine speeches, 
have no time to listen to your pro- 
fessions. It is a hard case, as [ know 
from frequent experience; but as a 
maxim set it down, that in general 
conversation you will always be sure 
to command a girl’s attention, let her 
pretend ever so much hurry, if you 
tell her of some love-adventure or 
misadventure. On this topic female 
curiosity is never dormant ; and then 
whose fault is it if you cannot slip 
in a word for yourself? 

Ages. “Not a syllable on that 
subject, Captain Sabertash, as you 
value your popularity and the repu- 
tation of these philosophical essays.” 
Well, as it is my object to please, 
and since this is a tender point, i 
shall pass it over with only one re- 
mark, that justice forces me to make, 
—or one maxim rather, which honour 
commands me to lay down. Every 
acute observer must have seen that 
women are often most amiable when 
they begin to take leave of the 
splendour of beauty. Your mere 
belle, trusting only to the lustre of 
her charms, is generally a bore: it 
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is when this passing halo is gradu- 
ally vanishing that we discover fe- 
male worth and loveliness in its full 
orbit and brightest perfection. But 
gladly as I say this in favour of the 
pretty dears, 1 would still have them 
recollect that age is age; though it 
must not always be measured by the 
number of years a person may have 
lived in the world. Health, looks, 
spirits, cheerfulness, counteract the 
effects of time ; 
these qualities doubles his pace. Some 
people never were young, others are 
slow in growing old. But those who 


propose to play “the long rubber of 


connubial life” together, should so 
choose as to grow old and go down 
hill hand in hand together; for it is 
a sad thing when one of the parties 
is decrepid while the other is still in 
youth, or in youthful spirits. Ladies, 
who are the greatest sufferers from 
not attending to this rule, should, 
when wooed, ask themselves, How will 
things look ten or fifteen years hence ? 
It is a sad point, and one [ cannot 
touch upon without regret, for many 
a bitter tear have I known jealousy 
to press from the eyes of the gener- 
ous, the kind, and the deserving. 
But beauty had passed away while 
husbands were still the 
pretty faces ; 
every young waiting-maid, or good- 
looking governess, gave a pang to a 
heart replete with tender feeling and 
deserving, perhaps, of all the happi- 
ness this pleasant world can bestow. 
And this reminds me of a charm- 
ing and too often ill-used class,—I 
mean governesses. ‘They are fre- 
quently handsome, they must be 
clever and accomplished, and yet 
what a hard fate is theirs! They are 
in some measure the servants of their 


very inferiors ; and, not to speak of 


the unmanly gallantry to which they 
may be exposed, liable to be treated 
with cold and haughty disdain—with 
rudeness even—on account of the 
very advantages by which they are 


distinguished. You often see ladies 
of aristocratic rank using their 


children’s governesses ill, or at least 
with sufficient hauteur; but you 
never saw any one having the 
slightest claim to belong to the aris- 
tocracy of nature doing so. If I had 
the choice of a wife, 1 would marry a 
governess, and were it not for thinking 
of you, Lady Laura, I believe I should 


while the reverse of 


admirers of 
so that the sight of 
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be in love with one at this very time ; 
but I recommend all bachelors called 
upon to marry, and so happily situ- 
ated as to have free selection, to look 
for partners in the ranks of pretty 
governesses. ‘They will there find 
beautiful girls, a little chastened by 
adversity perhaps, free from all those 
foolish fantasies which modern mo- 
thers and modern fashions so gene- 
rally instil into the minds of young 
ladies—fantasies that tend to deaden 
the best and most generous emotions 
of the heart, to awaken only vanity, 
love of admiration, and desire for 
display and exhibition. And as envy 
and selfishness are the legitimate oft- 
springs of vanity, you may easily 
suppose that you marry into a pretty 
family when you take a piece of mere 
pretty conceit to your bosom. 

A ‘word of engagements. Never, 
under any circumstances, allow your 
daughter to make long engagements. 
If there be attachment, there needs 
no engagement; and if attachment 
begin to wane where there is an en- 
gagement, it can only lead to sorrow 
or misfortune. Even, independent 
of this, engagements may cause mis- 
chief, for feelings and sentiments 
change as rapidly as persons. 1 
once had a half-and-half engagement 
of this sort, more understood indeed 
than actually formed, that occasioned 
me much uneasiness and, perhaps, 
some grief. ‘The lady, who was a 
very charming one, was nearly as 
poor as myself; the tacit understand- 
ing was, therefore, that we should 
wait till fortune favoured me in some 
distinguished manner or other. Time, 
however, flew on, and I was still a 
half-pay captain of the Horse Gre- 
nadiers. Many good situations which 
would have suited a bachelor right 
well were no doubt offered; but 
they would not have suited my lady 
fair, and I therefore declined them. 
At last, my interest failed me; the 
lady, very properly indeed, refused 
to take a poor husband, and I was 
left on the world, having been disap- 
pointed both of a pretty wife and 
good situations. My fair friend, who 
had refused several excellent pro- 
posals while our expectations were 
still bright, seeing that no more time 
was to be lost, embarked for India to 


join a seventh cousin, who had mar- 


ried a subaltern of the Sepoy Lancers. 
I certainly blame no lady who has 
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been accustomed to the ordinary ele- 
gances of life for refusing to marry 
a poor man, but must beg my sweet 
friends to recollect that, though a 
man without money is poor, a man 
with nothing but money is poorer 
still. 

A lady desires me to say something 
on the subject of presents, as 1 was 
unintentionally the cause of a pearl 
necklace being sent to her. The 
necklace having been given by a lady, 
and a very charming one, may be 
kept; but, as a general and invari- 
able rule, no lady accepts a present 
from a gentleman, unless it happen 
to be some trifle too insignificant to 
be refused, till she has promised to 
accept the giver himself. As to pre- 
sents from one lady to another, it is 
a subject on which I give no opinion ; 
but must have it fairly understood 
that giving presents is not always a 
proof of kind or generous feeling: 
for, though avarice and selfishness 
rarely part with any thing worth 
keeping in their own pockets, osten- 
tation, momentary fancy, or the hopes 
of making a favourable impression 
for some particular object, may tempt 
very ordinary and unamiable per- 
sons to make an occasional present. 
The lady who gave the pearl necklace 
already mentioned is very amiable, 
but trying almost to make herself 
unamiable and to become a sort of 
stoic; and as this practice is not so 
rare as might at first be supposed, I 
must here say a word about it. The 
lady of whom we are speaking shall 
furnish the illustration. She had a 
fine person, was endowed with high 
talents and generous feelings, and 
mind and heart had been carefully 
cultivated by the best education ; she 
was well caleulated, therefore, to 
cast around her the very light and 
warmth mentioned ina previous part 
of this paper, and yet she never did 
any thing of the kind. 

Either the want of confidence in 
herself, or in others, prevented her 
from doing justice to her best feel- 
ings; the fear of ridicule, the dread 
of misplacing affection, or seeming to 
bestow interest on unworthy objects, 
made her more anxious to repress 
than to give scope to the generous 
emotions of a heart replete with the 
noblest sensibility. And this re- 
pressing system,—the constant efforts 
made to check the bursting forth of 
the finest and most generous feelings, 
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—will, in the end, tend to freeze the 
best powers of the heart. I have 
seen this congealing process going 
on more than once, and must warn 
the pretty dears against it. Some 
hearts seem, indeed, to want the im- 
pelling force necessary to bring to 
bloom the best qualities implanted in 
them; others have too much of this 
impelling force: so that, without very 
careful gardening, we may sometimes 
find the brightest flowers running to 
seed. 

To go on with the chapter of pre- 
sents, however. No gentleman, in fact, 
ever thinks of offering presents. There 
seems something harsh and unge- 
nerous in thus forbidding loving per- 
sons to give and accept trinkets or 
jewels, as there is something kind 
and generous in the motive that 
prompts us to offer them, but it can- 
not be helped; for we should have 
coxcombs vieing with each other in 
extravagance, and trying to purchase 
hearts, instead of gaining them; 
ostentation would display itself on 
one side, and grasping avarice make 
the most of it on the other; to say 
nothing of the follies that weak men 
would commit to gain the attention 
and good-will of some mercenary co- 
quette. It is by this, our decree, 
forbidden, therefore, to make or ac- 
cept presents, under the penalty of 
being condemned as ignorant of good 
breeding. 

I must further beg it to be clearly 
understood, that no lady who can get 
an Englishman ever marries a fo- 
reigner. ‘The causes formerly stated 
in these papers, and illustrated by so 
many melancholy examples of the 
folly and certain ruin attending such 
ill-suited alliances, should have been 
sufficient warning against any future 
error of the kind. But the evil con- 
sequences of fashionable education 
and training are endless, and the 
nature of my present paper obliges 
me to make a few additional observa- 
tions on this particular subject. And, 
once for all, | do not comprehend 
how any English lady can so far 
sacrifice those feelings of decorum 
which naturally belong to the women 
of our island,—can so far forsake the 
habits, manners, and all the modes of 
thinking in which she has been 
brought up, as to marry a foreigner. 
There are, no doubt, able, upright, 
honest, and good-looking men on 
the Continent as well as in England ; 
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but Continental manners and modes 
of thinking are different from ours, 
and the best, even of the best classes, 
are so totally devoid of what we call 
delicacy of mind, that an cducated 
Engl lish woman joining their domestic 
cirele—maki ing herself one of them 
—cannot fail to be shocked by the 
fate she has brought upon herself. 
That this will not be acknowledged 
by those who have suffered is cas ily 
understood, nor can this want of de- 
licacy be seen by ee observers 
in general parties; but let any one 
familiar with French or Italian, for 
the Germans are better, translate 
the ordinary conversations so fre- 
quently carried on. ‘Truc it is that, 
venerally speaking, unmarried wo- 
men do not join parties in France or 
Italy; but is an English lady to 
throw decorum aside because she has 
married a foreigner? I am here 
speaking only of the fate awaiting 
English ladies who marry into good 
Continental society; for, in the ma- 
trimonial way, foreign grooms and 
coachmen are as zood as English 
ones, only that an English lady 
marrying an English groom knows 
him to be so, whereas, in marrying 
a foreign adventurer she often, and 
for reasons easily explained, fancies 
herself marrying a very great man. 
The courting of English women 
has become a regular pursuit with all 
ranks of foreign adventurers, from 
penniless counts to discarded posti- 
lions. Even to the highest of these 
noble adventurers, though aspiring, 
no doubt, to the most brilliant for- 
tunes, a few hundred pounds is some- 
times a suflicient inducement to 
make them marry a lady, who may 
be abandoned the moment she is 
completely plundered. In many 
cases, these adventurers are already 
married, and threaten to make the 
matter public unless they are 
plied w ith money, so that respectable 
families are often forced to purchase 
at great sacrifices the silence of these 
worthless ruffians. Singers, fiddlers, 
dancers, couriers, and discarded me- 
nials, throw themselves in the way 
of our countrywomen in all the Con- 
tinental watering-places, as well as 
at home. In general, they represent 
themselves as persecuted patriots, 
expelled their homes for political 
causes. With the unblushing im- 
pudence found only on the Conti- 
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nent, they assume airs that men of 
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the highest rank would 
on in England; but which make 
some impression on young ladies 
brought up according to the fash- 
ionable style of mo dern education, 
that makes display every thing. ‘I'he 

dventurer speaks, of course, little 
or no English, and cannot therefore 
exhibit his gross ignorance and men- 
lady and her 
though they may un- 
derstand and French, 
rarely speak it with sutticient fluency 
to carry on a regular and well-sus- 
tained conversation ; so that the ad- 
venturer, if he be a clever fellow, can 
always make some way before he is 
detected. 

{ recollect spoiling a very pro- 
mising affair by mere accident a few 
years ago. I alighted 


never put 


tal coarseness to thie 
friends, who, 
even 


speak 


“had hardly 
from my carriage on reaching Inver- 
lachen, when a friend ran up to me, 
and, slapping me on the shoulder, said, 
Ah! Sabertash, you have just come 
in time to save distance; three days 
more, and your beautiful friend 
Julia M—— would have been car- 
ried off by an Italian marquess ; 
good-looking fellow, [ assure you. 
The flirtation excited a good de al « 
attention ; your fair fr iend had m: uny 
rivals; but it is now belli aver to be a 
settled thing, and - mistake.” ‘The 
girl was the cldest daughter ofa re- 
spectable country gentleman, who 
with his wife and two pretty daugh- 
ters had come to pass a few months 
on the Continent. As they were 
friends of mine, and as it was a ball 
night, I hurried to the rooms to sce 
them and to learn all the particulars 
of this novel afiair. I was not long 
in discovering the young ladies, the) 
were the belles of the place, and 
were leaning on the arm of a good- 
looking young man, dressed in tl 
exagyeri ited style which alw: ays mark 
the foreign dandy. ilis 
was adorned witha bla 
viled moustache, and a riband and 
buckle ornamented the button-hole 
of his coat. The girls, on seeing 
instantly came forward and 


hands with me l 


upper | 
and well- 


shook 
in good and generous 
English fashion, so that we did not 
immediately observe thatthe st: 
had fallen a little to the rear on our 
mecting, and stood dangling his hat 
in an awkward manner when the 
eldest turned round to introduce us, 
saying, “ Marquis de Starvini, Cap- 
tain Sabertash.” I had actually 


anger 
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commenced my bow, but was arrested 
in mid-bend, I may say, by discover- 
ing that I was gravely and formally 
saluting an excellent and good-hu- 
moured courier, who had galloped 
before me half over Italy. I burst 
into a fit of laughter; the girls seeing 
that something was wrong, instantly 
took hold of my arm, and Francisco, 
assuring me that excellenza should be 
informed of every thing in the morn- 
ing, made a polite bow and quietly 
retired. To avoid attracting at- 
tention, I kept the ladies walking 
up and down for some time, then 
sent them home, where I explained 
matters to the father. The old gen- 
tleman was wroth enough, as you 
may suppose, and determined in- 
stantly to return to England and 
never allow a foreigner to enter his 
door, or the country either, if he 
could help it. 

I thought that Francisco would 
have made himself scarce, but in this 
1 was mistaken; for, entering my 
room next morning with all the 
nonchalance possible, he set about 
arranging my clothes as if he had 
still been in my service, and then 
beginning his story, expressed a hope 
that excellenza would not prevent 
a good honest fellow, who had at- 
tended him faithfully, had never al- 
lowed any person to impose upon 
him, and had assisted him in various 
and, as he would have it, most peril- 
ous adventures, from making his for- 
tune by a good marriage. If excel- 
lenza had himself any regard for the 
Signora Julia, he would of course 
withdraw his pretensions; as it was 
not for any particular lady that he 
was looking, but merely for one with 
sufficient money to set him up com- 
fortably in the world; several of his 
friends having, he assured me, done 
very well by marrying English 
ladies. is titles and decorations he 
treated with great contempt, as totally 
unworthy of a person of his merit, 
declaring that he had only assumed 
them in conformity with the prac- 
tice on similar occasions, as all Eng- 
lish ladies were gained by such 
fooleries. Tis introduction into so- 
ciety he had purchased at Paris in 
the manner formerly described in 
these papers, but had made little 
progress with la Signora Julia, for 
she could not speak Italian, and his 
I'rench was, as I knew, but indiffer- 
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ent. The very cause, in fact, which 
had prevented his detection. 

You see, ladies, what is the opi- 
nion your conduct has brought upon 
the women of your native land ; even 
couriers deem themselves entitled to 
find favour in your sight! Always, 
I repeat it, bear in mind that there is 
no such thing as flirtation carried on 
or understood in foreign society. In 
France and Italy young, at least un- 
married, ladies never even go into 
company, and when they go to balls 
it is only to dance, and not to speak ; 
and an unmarried English lady who 
converses with a foreigner in the un- 
constrained manner in which conver- 
sation is carried on in good society in 
England, will assuredly have light 
tales whispered of her fame. 

Having thus scolded a little, with 
the best possible intention, and shewn 
my fair friends what they too often 
make themselves, I shall conclude 
this paper with a compliment to the 
sex generally paid them at the ex- 
pense of us lords of the creation, by 
a German lady of great wit, talents, 
and beauty, who was highly educated, 
as you often see German ladies, and 
well able to form an opinion on the 
subject. I forget what doctrine I 
was upholding when the Countess 
of B stopped me short by an 
incredulous smile, and then, answer- 
ing to my request for an explanation, 
gave us her opinion in the following 
words: “There are few men, sir 
captain,” (herry hauptman) “ who 
have sufficient understanding to ren- 
der full justice to their wives ; few 
who have feeling enough to appre- 
ciate the value of a true, generous, 
and affectionate female heart; and 
fewer still who have sufficient cha- 
racter to withstand the seductive 
arts of the worthless portion of our 
sex.” 

“«T know not how the truth may be, 

I tell it to you as it was told to me.” 


I dedicate to you, most beautiful 
Laura, this paper, which you were 
pleased to command, and in conclud- 
ing with the lines of Byron, in which 
your namesake is mentioned, can 
only say that I should be very glad 
to write no more articles. 


“Tf Laura, think you, had been Pe- 
trarch’s wife, 
Would he have written sonnets all his 
life ?” 
M 
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A SICKUND LETTHER FROM MR. BARNEY BRALLAGHAN, PIPER, &c., 


TO OLIVER YORKE, EXQUIRE 5 


IN WHICH HE KONTINYOUS 


HIS AKKOUNT OF THE DEIPNOSOPHIST KLUB, AND ITS MIMBURS; THEIR 
FURST MEETIN, AND DOCKTHUR MAGINN’S INAUGURAL 
SARMEN ON THE DHRINK. 


Paddy's Goose, Rakliffe Highway, 
Past 1 o’clok, Jan. 22, 1842. 

Derr Sur,—Wel, wel, if that 
Croughty Krokr aint the deerust, 
darlintist duel of a kraythur that 
ivir swiggd punch, Ime a Dutch- 
min. I sposis, Misthur Yorke, ye 
rimimburs that in my artikl phur 
Janyarry, which kraitid so much 
tauk in the klubs, I gev a passin 
kind of randum inphitayshun 2 the 
little linnit of a mann 2 git dhrunk 
with me and my fammillee on the 
12th nite. Smaul noshuns Eye had 
thin that Masther Croughty wud luk 
on it in annee uther lite then a joak, 
or may bee a peg 2 phil up a brokn 
krivvis in a sentins. But, by the 
hokey, ‘twas quite differint. Down 
he keme, shure enuff, in the ‘bus 2 
Ratcliffe Highway ; and whin I heerd 
sum 1 igquirin fur Misthur Bral- 
laghan, of the Paddy's Goose, faix, at 
fusht my hart lept in2 mi mouth, 
phor I wair biginnin 2 thinck it 
mite bee a bum-bailiph, with a rit 
frum mi teylur, Misthur Stultz, 
hoom, I rigrits much 2 say, I havnt 
ped any time thees last siks yeers. 
But jidge mi daylite and sattisfaxshin 
whin, insted of a ketehpoal, I bihild 
the purtee littl gim of a fella kim- 
min in2 me, with hiz identikle oakn 
shilaylee in hiz han, and hiz shinin 
gray i lit up by the laist taist in life 
ufthe ginyouin puttheen. “ Barney, 
darlint,” sez hee, “I kum 2 igsipt yer 
invitayshin. ‘This day’s the twelfth 
nite; and woant we hav a rail rorin 
suppr of pullonys, purl, and Irish 
praytees, and fwhiskey ?” I diglairs 
the teers kem in2 mi ize, and |] 
wasn’t aibl 2 mutther « wurd. 1 
onely shuk him bi the phist, and 
tuk the little joakur in2 mi wife 
Judy and the chilthur, hoo was 
dhrinkin a drop o’ gin punch in the 
bed-chaimbur. The minnit Jewdy 
seen Misthur Tom, yed think sheed 
phlie owt of hur shimmees (savin 
yer prussins) with rapshure. Up 
she jumpt frum the bed whair she 


was settin, and lettin faul the young- 
ist of the babbys in her hurree (lowd 
enuff, Ile bee bound, the imp of 
darckniss roard whin hiz hed kem in 
konthrakt with the floor ; and I sip- 
pozis heed be roarn stil onely Mis- 
ther Tom gev him a slise of Jarmin 
sassidge out of his britchis pokket), 
she tuk little Krokr in hir arims; 
and af shee didnt kis him and hugg 
him til I thot sheed nivir hav dun. 
Faix, yed thinck shea hadnt saw him 
phur a skoar of twelmunths, so much 
shee ridjised at havin him agen. 
Throo it is, that a long time had 
illapsed sens we had last scene him, 
—fur Misther Croughty is, thay 
sez, 2 much takn up with granjukes, 
and dutchasses, and peepl of that 
stayshun, 2 thinck much of a poor 
pipr like me; yet, howsumsoivir, I 
no he haz the rail likin for us—bliss 
his littl hart, I nose he hass—and so 
we iz awl ass fund of him ass if he 
wair hour own natherral flish and 
blud. Wel, be Jewpether, wee awl 
sad down 2 the puddin and fwhiskee, 
and fwhat a gloryus nite wee had. 
Misthur Croughton sang, and dansd, 
joakt, and laft, and towld sich storees 
and laygins, and dandld the chilthur 
on his nee, and kist mi wiphe, and 
hugd miselph, and dyd awl the lew- 
dikrussist things possibl, and a dail 
moar I'll go bayl then aithur of uz 

an riglikt ; untle wee boath woak on 
the mornin of the sevvinth of Jany- 
erry, and phound oursilfs lyin un- 
dhur the teabl; and poor Jewdy, the 
Lord betune uz, and harum, with 
hur arrums round about Misthur 
Krokur, fast issleap, and the chilthur 
without a skreed or skrap o’ close on 
em (nut so much ass a shurt, ass I 
hopes 2 be saivd), and the teable 
awl upsit,—the purl and sassagis on 
the floore, and the praytees sthrown 
abowt like owld ragges. Arrah, how 
kweer we lukd whin we opnd owr 
ize. Iowivir, Mr. Tom and mee 
onelee maid it the subjick fur moar 
joakin; and afthur a good bruk- 
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whust of sliced bakin, ingyuns, and 
gin-and-wauthur, Croughty shuk 
hans with uz awl, and kist uz agen, 
and wint aweigh himsilf and his 
wattle in a kabreeowlay 2 thay Ad- 
miralthry. Ide lay a gud round 
weagur that hee hadnt sich lots, and 
lashins, and lavins of phun this long 
whyle, ass he had with mee and mi 
iithurestin fammilly on the nite in 
quistshun ; and throth it’s long weel 
awl riglik it, ispishyully my young 
Dannee, 2 hoom Misthur K. prom- 
mist a Jewsharp whin nikst heed 
kum the weigh. Like a dasint 
genlman ass hee aulways wair, and of 
the throo ould stock of the Duhallow 
Krokirs, hee axd us awl 2 his 
“ Bower” phur nikst Shraft Tews- 
day nite, whin hee sez that hee, an 
Dan Mickleese, and the Dockthur 
(yeez aul nose who TI mains; there is 
but onely one sun in the haymis- 
pheer, and onely one Dockthur on 
this gloab, and hee’s Maginn, and no 
mistaik), and Faither Frank, and 
Gould Spix, and one or 2 moar fine 
burds frum Core, is goin 2 pley the 
dence an awl, and have snap-applin, 
and nut-krakin, and led-meltin, and 
have thair fortunes tould bi an owld 
gipsee that Misthur Croaker nose 
this long, long whyle. Mi wife wair 
ankshus 2 gow, the minnit shee hard 
a hint of thay fortin-tellin (phur shea 
hav a pirfick Irish vinnerayshin fur 
them pilgrims of professigh, the kup- 
tossurs, and dark-ide Aygipshuns, 
that won meets on Blakheeth and 
Norwould), and emportoond me 
mitelly 2 lit her; butt, ass I sed 2 
Dockthur Miginn, how cud Eye 
thrust mi wife aloan bi hirsilf with 
such rompayshus kustumurs ass 
littL Krofty and that rail raik 
Maclise? Oh no, in troth, it wudnt 
doo bi no mannur of mains. Bisides, 
shee nose wel that I'me goin meeself 
2 Dublin, 2 spin the fusht weak in 
Lint with Tom Luby, and sum uther 
» thim Thrinity Kollidg min,—a 
visit which I eant diffher, fur I in- 
tinds 2 teak a masthur’s digree in 
Thrinity this time, and hay, alsow, 
sum verry purtiklur bizniss with the 
dipity chansillur, my vinirabl frind 
thay Archbishup of Arma. So I 
haz been obleedgt 2 rayphuse the 
darlint little man’s invite; but thay 
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minnit I kums bak a Masthur of 
Arts, ogh, bee Saint Pathrik, and awl 
the saynts that was ivir roashtid in 

no matthur,*—TLle giv him a 
kaul, and dhrink his sperrits undher 
his mechogany, as shure ass eggs is 
eggs. Now, nothin cud be more 
frikefool than 2 lave the babbis illone 
on that nite, which ay coorse shud be 
dun if I wair in Irelin, and Misthriss 
Brallaghan with Croughty; which 
igkounts, I hopes sattisfakthurrilly 
fur mi not goin. 

Apropos of forthin-tellin, ass I wair 
sayin, I puts no kine of kunfidinse in 
em. Won of um wons towld mee 
the graitis pak o’ lize that ivir fell 
from faymail lipps, which is sayin a 
grait dail, whin we rimemburs Dalilah, 
and Circe, and the Syrens, and Jesa- 
hil, and Missis Joan Southcote. No- 
thin less, af yew plaisis, did shea tel 
me than that Eye war 2 be mimbir of 
parlment phur Kork ; a mithur she 
prummisd 2 my eldis sun; and a 
ginrals kokt hat shea sed ware surely 
in the faits phur mi Dannee. May- 
bee its 2 bee, and maybi it isnt ; but, 
at all ivints, noan of it haz yit kum 
throo. That sli Tim Hood tels me, 
whiniver he reeds anee uf mi punns, 
that I is M. P. (masthur of punns) 
areddy, and sez that its that thay 
ould fortin-tellin vixn ment, but [ 
hoaps not. My ambishun taix a hiur 
flite. My wife Jewdy is a rigler 
beleevur in sich things, and shee 
botthurd me so much abowt Misthur 
Crougtun and his ould sibbil, and 
kep up sich a perfick fire of abuice, 
and skouldin, and tauk about jellussy 
and Lord Millburn, and sayin that he 
wudnt thrait hir so, and the like, 
that I wair ubbleegt 2 kut down 2 
the tap-roome 2 the dasin kumpanee 
that resorts thair, and got dhrunk 
out of spight, and 2 keep mysilf in 
gud humur. I thin kauld for pin, 
an ink, and peapr, and when I kem 
hack 2 bed, 1 waikt up Jewdy, and 
handid hir the follyin appolodgy for 
my ippinyons on this pint, in Graik, 
Frinsh, Latin, and the virnakular 
Saint Giles, his Anglo-Irish. “Judy,” 
says I, “tis much bitthur phor yew 
and mea 2 injy the prissunt, and 
dhrink while wee kan, than 2 put 
kruddit in fortin-tellurs, hoo onely 
wants our munny, and doant keir a 


* We presume our learned correspondent alludes to that profane saying of St, 
Augustine, ‘* Multi adorantur in ara qui cremantur in igue,”—QO. Y. 
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fig fur fwhat thay tels uz. You haz 
oftin layd owt sigspinsis and shillins 
fur thim darkees of gipseas, whin 
yew an Eye cud hav got gin and 
hevvy, an awl kines of gud lush phur 
it, or maybee shurts and shifts fur 
the chilthur, insted of havin thim, as 
thay are, bare an naikid.”— Bee- 
gonnees, I thinx the argumint tuk. 
Jewdy got quite paisful and koar- 
tyus; and befoar I sthript, I got up 
sum quarthurns of the krame of the 
vallee, and a pinnorth of grass-cut 
for uz boath. Jewdy sat up in bed, 
and we finisht it aul betune us ovur 
the follyin klassik varsis. Frum 
that tyme 2 this, Judee haz nivir 


Ad Leuconien. Hor. lib. i. Ode XI. 


“Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem 
mihi, quem tibi 

Finem dii dederiut, Leuconde; nec Ba- 
bylonios 

Tentaris numeros., 
erit, pati ! 

(Seu plures hyemes, seu tribuit Jupiter 
ultimam, 

Qua nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus 
mare 

Tyrrhenum.) Sapias. 
spatio brevi 

Spem longam reseces. 

fugerit invida 

Carpe diem, quam minimum 
credula postero.” 


Ut melius, quicquid 


Vina liques, et 
Dum loquimur, 


Aetas, 


Ne cherchez point Iris a percer les téné- 
bres 
Dont les Dieux sagement ont voilé 
Vavenir, 
Et ne consultez plus tant de devins célé- 
bres 
Pour savoir le moment qui doit nous 
désunir. 


Que le ciel vous prépare un grand nom- 
bre d’années, 
Ou que la mort bient6t doive en tran- 
cher le cours, 
Attendez en répos ce que les destinées 
Bien ou mal ont réglé sur le fil de 
vous jours. 


Livrez-vous aux plaisirs, tout le reste 
est frivole, 
Et songez que trop court pour de plus 
grand projets ; 
Tandis que nous parlons le tems jaloux 
s’envole, 
Et que ce tems, hélas! est perdu pour 
jamais. 


Jan. 24, 1842. 
With rizpick to the chek which 
you gey me on yer bankur, Eye 
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sed a wurd abowt fortin-tillin, or 
Misthur Krokrs partea; and insted 
of lavvishin mi little mains in the 
weigh of pryin in2 the darck and 
awfool vide of the futeyour, she givs 
me and the babbies plinty of purl 
and ould Tom in its plaise. So that 
Ive gaind sumthin be mi arkyou- 
mintative powrs, and I sayryusley is 
of yes that if I were in parlmint, 
I mite hope 2 bee a rite honnurabl in 
about [Here is heard a loud call 
Jrom the tap-room for the piper, on 
which Barney gets into a furious 
passion, but is obliged to obey ; while 
young “ Dannee” writes out the follow- 
ing :-—] 


Ioddn KarArwryavn. 


Mn faces voetsy ovds beuis yor To rereapsyay. 

Kau cos rtguee Prov, Qir’ lovdn un BaBvrdwrwy 

Tissgee exv aBuryov. Ei 3s Pectsw way tAaPows 
ésrsug 

(H co worauw viusy xipmeara xe, n rods 
feouvoy 6 

Tugenva omriradsts’ avriBii 6s xupara yoy 
Sapo.) 

Hésw cos postu dss xa dorsyas tharidag ioycs- 
pay 

“Huw xagrarmews Qws oduyor Pleyyousvoiiy 
ay 

Ecfioln, aabs 32 oneseov ovy xa estes 


GugIOv. 


Arrah, Judy, my jewel, come listen, 
come listen, 
Don’t bother your brains with that 
jade of a gipsy ; 
Believe me the fires of the soul never 
glisten 
So brightly as when we are mellow 
and tipsy. 


That ould cup-tossing varmint declares 
she can shew me, 
In the dhregs of the bowl all the se- 
crets of Nature ; 
Let her thripod be taypots and taycups, 
but, blow me, 
The thripod for me is a jug of the 
creature. 


I don’t care a fig for the Whigs or the 
Tories, 
And “ coming events” I have always 
call'd gammon. 
Time is fieet, and less pleasant are old 
women’s stories 
Than to press your lips, Judy, and 
dhrink like a salmon. 


thinx it wair fair and libral enuff; 
but konsidherin the stile of artikhell 
1 gaiv ye, it were onely what I igx- 
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piktid. God nose, it aulweighs hap- 
pins that we littherry peepl is ped 
badly. Thair is that unforthinnit 
Mithropepollytin, that thinx it a fine 
fevur 2 prent a poor divls artikls; 
but if he axis phur pay, ullagone 
indeed ;—blud frum a turnip. The 
lait Munthly Kronnikl—the Lord be 
marsifool 2 its sowl I preys—uset 2 
pey at thay hansum prise of fore Ib. 
a sheat, and the ould Munthly, I 
hears (af its stil livin, and not in- 
tirely igsflunktutide), pays nothin for 
its konthribushuns but Rempliantate, 
ass if a man cud buy tay or coughee 
fur komplimints. This infurmay- 
shun I doant giv frum misilf, phur it 
aint 2 be suppoasd that aithur I or 
my assoshut, Listen Bullwark, wud 
thri our hans at ritin fur sich parsils 
of rubbishis. Thay onely Mags that 
railly paiz fur good peaprs, sich as 
mine, iss Reema, and Blakwud, and 
Jon Murry. Fwhat Tom Hood 
= I kant sey, fur Eye didn’t thry 
1im yit; but that Mackveal Napear, 
of the Edinburrow, givs onely verry 
smaul rimunerayshin. Fwhat doo 
ye think hee gev me fur my leat ar- 
tikl on Warren Heastins, in the 
number for Ogtobr last? What 
doo ye think, now? Gess. Onely 
40 ib. Now aint this skandlus ? 
Hee cudnt hav thraitid that Listn 
Bullmark wurs. I wish the litthery 
min sthruk fur 50 ginnees a sheet. 
The taylurs and the naylurs kum- 
bines fur hi waigis; and Ide like 2 
no why we shudnt likewise? Spose 
we did,—wudnt the publishurs of 
payryodikauls be in a fine kin- 
dishun? Avy coorse, thay and thayr 
Magyazeens, and rivvuze wud go 2 
pot in no time. ‘This is the onely 
rimidee I sees; and as thair nivir 
cud be an nopposishun got up sthrong 
enuff, larnd enuff, or witty enuff 2 
knok up a kumbinayshun of sich 
littherry karikthurs as meesilf, and 
Maginn, and Carlyle, and Thakerry, 
and three or 4 moar ; and as the buk- 
sellurs cud nivir bi no chance git on 
withowt our issistins, thay must, sup- 
posin we kumbines, eithur sthrike or 
go 2 the bottum. I hoaps these 
spikyoulayshuns wil be attindid 2 ; 
for J purtist I'm thurrily tired of 
that smaul pay. You, my deer frin, 
nose wel that I'de rite fur aul the 
crak Magazeens of the dey, onely 
that I'me diskustid with the lo im- 
mount of their chiks. What is a 
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banck orthur fur tin or twinty guin- 
nees for an artikl like myne? Bee 
jaykurs, littl bitthur than an insult. 

Aul thiz, housumsoevur, is stray- 
in; and ass I spozis ye woant bee 
igsthraimly ankshus 2 prent anee 
moar in this sthrain, rekkummindin 
a sthrike amung the votherys of the 
Mewsis, I'll rayshume my diskrip- 
shon of the differin mimburs of the 
grait and larnd Deipnosophist Klub, 
and theyr pranx, pastyms, and jolly-~ 
figashins in Kore. Thayr is a sinti- 
min in Boileau wich ofshtin sthruk 
me as bein immayzinlee applikabl 2 
the sperrit in wich aul our meatins 
and swipins was kinduktid :— 


“Rien n’est beau que le punch; le 
punch seul est aimable.” 


Which mains that the fwhisky is the 
soale buty of life, and that, indeed, 
nothin ils is worth a blind hapeny. 
Praps it ill bee matthur of shoopur- 
irrogayshun fur me 2 add, afthur 
this igspusichian of the grand mottoe 
of our orthur, that Lord Broom and 
his nose wair a mimbur. ‘To avide 
konthrovarsee, howivir, I do so heer, 
and Eye kan bair tistimunny 2 his 
bein one of the primist joakurs, 
punsthurs, and punch-takurs amung 
us. Offun and offun hav I hard the 
nobl and larnd lord, whin hee waz, in 
his one iligin lankgage, primed and 
loadid 2 the muzzl with Tum Walkur’s 
best distillayshun ; or (ass that roag 
Faither Franky ewst to say) whin he 
wair, like the craythur in Anak- 
kreun,— 


Oruyny APOSON wirwxws — 
“ The laist taste in life igsited by the 
mountain-dew,”— 


spaik phor owrs in praise of the 
puttheen, with an illoquins, and 
splindhur, and fire that hee sildum 
displaiz now in the hous, ixip on sum 
gran igkayshuns, whin, afthur, 


A faist of beefstaiks and a flow of punch, 


he frikuns them Raddikhell peers 
out o’ thair wits, and puts braw John 
Kaml undhur his paw like a sarpint. 
Lord Broom wair one of owr mose 
origginul jesthers. I frayquintli 
thinx heed hay kut a nobl figgur in 
the novvils of Feeldin or Smollitt, 
ifsh hee had bin so forthinit ass 2 liv 
abowt thair time, but I kant suf- 
fishunly ixpriss my igstonishment 


that Jon Galt, the Byron-killur, 
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nivir inthroodoosd his lordship in2 
his queer, quaint, satturikhill rum- 
mansays ; or that Bullwig didnt maik 
him 1 of the Siameese twins. Shoor- 
li, shoorli, the igx-chanslur iz a far 
moar rimmarkbl and iksinthrik in- 
dividgewal than Grant Thorburn, 
the irridginal of Laurie Todd, or 
Quashumb  »whak, the prenspal jus- 
tass of the kannibl ilands, hoom Sir 
Listhur Bulman has intherdoost 2 
the wurl in the karrikthur of Pel- 
ham. ‘Tis a nodd serkumstins that 
noan of the novelis has poorthrade 
him yit. Sum peepl sey, that poor 
Thayudoor Huke ment 2 dixribe his 
lorsheep undhur the titl of Jak Brag, 
but that he faild,—no pigshoor bein 
aiquil 2 kum up 2 the butys of the 
orriginul. This may be the fak ; 
but I knew Thaydhoar wel, and Ime 
bound 2 say that hee nivir revaild 
the matthur 2 me. Praps Dockthur 
Maginn, in the liphe of Huke, wich 
hee iz abowt 2 publish, and wheech 
Ime sartin wil be a gran thing,— 
phur no man in the litthery serkl is 
so wel able 2 doo justiss 2 the im- 
pruvvissathur ass a kingaynyul sper- 
rit like O’Dohurty,— praps hee may 
thro lite on the subjik. At awl 
ivints, the rippoart is a thaim fur in- 
vestigayshun ; and that ixkimmyuni- 
keatid Jew Disraylee, the elthur, aut 
2 meak it the ground of anuther 
thrash bag of his Kewreeossitees of 
Littheratyure. Ime shoor its a moar 
othintick roomor than menny of the 
Punch-and-Judy historiettes that is 2 
be found in that kairfool rithurs 
multifoolish wurks. 

Brewham and Vaux, whin hee 
wairnt dhrinkin, ewsd 2 be aulweighs 
makir. gaim of poor Lardnur, which 
I kumputes 2 bee at an averridge 
wons a munth, allowin him 29 deys 
for swipes. Won of his joaks upun 
poor Dinnish Die-o-gin-his Dimosthi- 
naiz Deeabolus Lardnir, with his 
long exethera (as Kowlee sez) of 
L.L.D., F.R.S., L.V.E., M.R.1A., 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., Hon. F.C. P.S., 
M.N 58., &e. &e. &e., 1 wel riglix: 
“ Broom,” siz Eye, “ {what's the raisin 
that Lardnur iz aulweighs botthurin 
the publik with his innumerayshin 
of titls, fur wich no 1 kairs a sthraw, 
and fwhich onlee maix him, af possibl, 
a moar rigdiglix chap than lee iz?” 
Vaux liftid up his vor, and anserd 
(Tum Hud, Tum Hud, be shoor not 
2 say this is like a goose), “ Dinnish 
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is rite; he wants 2 attayn the naim 
of a man of letthurs; and hool dinny 
that he iz 1?” Thay say, that whin 
poor Din hard this, he faintid. This 
wairnt Broohum’s onely joak. He 
ewsd 2 kumpair mi dog Mick 2 a 
Jayroozlem Friar, alweighs waukin 
about bairfut; and hee sed of Dik 
Dowdn, that he wair like Hannibul, 
fur he wun the weigh 2 welth and 
faim bi vinegar,—alludin, av coors, 2 
that grait ginrel’s dimmolishin of the 
Alps by the assid, and 2 my good 
frin Dik’s igstinsiv sail of the artikl. 
Bruhome wair a grate pote likewize, 
and kumpoazed sivral eligees and 
a which, howsumsoivir, the 
bukcellars sed wudnt pay fur prentin ; 
and so I spose thayll nivir bee pub- 
lisht, which is a mitey loss 2 the 
wurld. At thay time that poor 
Charley Fox dide, the lait Lord Hol- 
lund rote 2 Brume, and axd him fur 
an ippitaf on the silibraitid staits- 
min. Breum roat bak wurd that 
heed rigkire time 2 doo it. Lord 
Hullan gev him a munth. At the 
ind a that tyme, Burhoome sint the 
follyin inskrypshun fur the graiy- 
stoan in Wistminthur Abbay :— 


Epitaphium. Caroli Jacobi Vulpis. 
Bere at length FE repose, 

And mp spirit at case is; 
With the tips of my toes 
Anv the point of mv nose 

Turn’d up to the roots of the Dat ies. 


Lord Hullan at fusht thot it wair a 
joak of Brewm; but whin hee foun 
he wair kite sayryus, and thot the 
eppitaf wair an illigant spismin of il- 
laygiak kumpushishun, he ordhurd 
him nivur agen 2 enthur hiz doars ; 
and poor Vaux wair riglarly flabbur- 
gastid for a long time. Whin that 
‘Tum Hud hard the stoarry, he sed 
that hee oftin hard of a fox killin a 
goose; but that in this kais the taibls 
was turnd, and that it were a goose 
which wair the slauthurur. And 
this, thay say, was the hint that fusht 
siggistid 2 Megin 2 kaul Broum 
Bridelgoos, whin he wair lord hi 
chanceshillur of the kindum. And 
ivur sens then, it is rippoartid that 
his lorsheep kant bear Micklemus, 
bekoss geese is in saysn at that time, 
and he doant like anee thing 2 be the 
table-taulk but himsilf. 

I haz bin so long ingagd in poor- 
thrayin Bhrome’s pothry, that Ey 
hav neerly furgottn thay more en- 
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poarthant part of hiz karrikthur, 
which is his noaz. Ivverry 1 nose 
that his lurship’s nose is differunt 
frum awl uther nasal purtuberunsis 
sins the daiz of Slawkenbergius, hoo 
kaim frum the Promonthory of Noses. 
Tum Hud used 2 sey that it warnt a 
nose which his lursheap had, but a 
nosegay. Innumerabl jists and punns 
hav bin maid upon this portion of 
Lurd Bruim’s parsun; butt the best 
that I nose is 1 which I hard that 
sli Lurd Lindhurs the chansillur maik 
the last nite I wair in the Hous 
allung with an ould pot-kimpanyun 
of mine: I main Dockthur Whaitly. 
Misthur Lord O’Mulgravy braut fur- 
rard a moshun of sum kine or utther, 
the ixack purpoart of which I doant 
now rimmumbur. The moshun wair 
uppoasd bee Brooem, whoo dividid 


the IIous uppun it, and had a mad-, 


jorrity. Lindurs smilin archlee, lukt 
at Brooghm and sung out, “ Bi the 
hokey the nose hay it!” The divil 
sich lafter ivir I hard sins L woar a 
shurt, as wair kreeaited bi this jist ; 
and the Hous wair so purfikly mol- 
lafoosthurd, that thay waz ublidgd 2 
adjurn, fur thay cud inthur on no 
sayrious bizniss afthur this. I wons 
axd this lord wairnt hee ashaimd of 
havin sich a monsthur ofa purbossis ? 
“ Ashaimd !” sez he; “ no, indeed,” 
sez hee, “ but prowd Eye am oph it! 
Doant the duvvine Peether Aretine 
say that the biggest nose is aulways 
the sine of the wisust hed? And af 
you know annee thing of Balzak, 
you'll find that hee sez those krethurs 
that haz the largist nosthrils, is sar- 
tenly the noblist of their spayshees.” 
So Fane and beegonnees I found 
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it awl throo!* I is thairfur inklined 
2 think that Broume wud be nothin 
at awl onely fur his nose ; and indid 
1 of thim young raix that 1 knows, 
has thranslatid fur me an ippigram 
frum the Grake Anthologee, which 
sez neerly ass much :— 


“H pis Kaorogos soz twov cxaxrn i 
BinsAra, 
Ned = yy 7 . 3s 3 
SAARIYE O AY BEY KN TH OF TOUYN OCtRu- 
VOV. 

Ev rAoiois ayxuen, xaracartipovti 3 “por oor. 
Ayxioreoy vaurais, opoPayos xotayen. 
Navarnyos xtvovAa, yiweyos 3s TeaToxougor. 
Tsxroow agin, rors 36 vamos xogac. 
Ovrws tuxenerou oxsvos Kaerwe TETVICNRE 

Pie Ptewy waons aousvov seyacia . 


See! yonder’s Hal Brougham, do but 
glance at his nose ; 

’T is a spade when he digs, ’t is & scythe 
when he mows. 

When he snores ’tis a bugle; if he tills, 
’tis a plough ; 

It will anchor a sloop, if he stands on the 
prow. 

’T will serve tars as a boat-hook, or cut 
bread and butter ; 

And just suit as an adze, if you're build- 
ing a cutter. 

*T is a mallet—a reap-hook—'t will white- 
wash a room ; 

What a damn’d lucky fellow to own it is 
Brougham. 

People say—but no matter — he must be 
a fool, 

If he parts with so noble and useful a 
tool. 


Nothin moar in kummindayshun 
of his lurship okkurs 2 me at preshnt, 
than that theayr aint no mann hoo 
bethur nose the mainin of the ould 
provvurb :— 


** Lever matin n'est point bonheur 
Boire watin est le meilleur.” 


* The following is the extract from Aretine on this Slawkenbergian subject :— 
* But to return to noses in general, I will tell your majesty a great secret, which all 


the pedants have tried without success to discover: 


that Ovid (Naso) was banished 


for no other reason than that Augustus feared that his great nose might carry off the 
empire from him ; and he sent Ovid into exile among the snows and ice of Russia, 


that his nose might be shrivelled with cold. 
reign of birds, but because of his prominent beak ? 
of animals, but because be has so long a trunk ? 

dreaded by the vicious, but because his horn is so hard? 
nose always carries with it extraordinary greatness, and not without reason. 


Why think you is the eagle the sove- 

Why is the elephant the wisest 
Why is the rhinoceros so much 
In fine, an extraordinary 


For I 


have found that the nose is the seat of majesty and honour in man ; and, consequently, 
whoever has it longest ought to be most honoured.” ‘This last clause is the reason, 
doubtless, why pulling the nose has been looked upon as the greatest of all affronts. 
In the Pedant Joud is an account of a man whose nose invariably made its appearance 
a quarter of an hour before himself. You see I nose summut about noses.— O. Yorke. 


+ It is but very rarely that the learned and witty Erasmus deigns to be a plagiarist ; 
but he has made an open robbery of the above epigram, and transferred the stolen 
property into his Dialogue, Pamphagus and Cocles, where all the ideas of the above 
humorous piece of Greek are given by the reverend rogue as if original, —Somreopy, 
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Or hoo kan sing with graythur gustoe, 
taist, and ixprisshun, the Bacchante 
quathrayn of Sur Jon Sukling in the 
play of the Goblins 2— 


** Fill it up—fill it up to the brim ! 
When the pots clink, 
And the pockets chink, 
Then ’tis a merry world.” 


I sposis I aut 2 giv sum igkount 
of the punsthur of the Klub, the ivir 
rinnound Tom Hud, but I feels mi 
inkapasitty 2 doo jistis 2 so rair and 
urridginel a humorist; and no won 
but a Punic hesthoryan, hoo had a 
harty luv of punch, cud addikitly dis- 
kribe the pungent wittisims of the 
moddurn Tom Punsibi. That dar- 
lint rithur, Anakreeon, I rumemburs 
opens 1 of his hiz oads by rigkestin a 
sartin parson 2 diskribe the thricks 
of 1 uf thim ould Grake joakurs like 
Hood :— 


Toads wos TPIXAS co rowrev" 
and in the seam sperrit of ingquiree 
I'me shoor I'de bee glad af I had 
anny 1, 2 dippikt the thriks and 
hoaxus of the preshnt eddithur of 
the New Munthlee. But his thrix 
and puns is laygen ; and af thay cud 
be killiktid Seethur, and like the 
teeth of the Kadmeean dhraggun be 
thransformd in2 a man, the kraythur 
wud bee so big, that it’s no thriflin 
hood wud kuyver him up. Won o 
thim Eddinburrow Revewurs ewst 
2 kaul Dockthur Parr’s wig, “ the 
petye fave of barbers;” but neither 
the ould codgur’s wig, nor even the 
grait Tom of Oxford iz haf so grait 
an artickle as the «sya @ATMez whoom 
Misthur Koburn now paythurnizus 
2 tickle the risibl fancies of his reed- 
hurs. Wontherfool Toom Hood, tis 
Ime your adhorur and wurshippur, 
and no mistaik; and willinlee Ide 
dixribe you in your own phuntastikal 
mannur, but I kunfissis [ haznt the 
hardihood to make so hoodayshus an 
attimt. In vain hav I thride awl 
thay ushooal ristorativs fur brokn- 
windid wit. Mi wiphe Joody tould 
me 2 raise my immaginayshun by 
a dhrop o dhrink. If ance thin, sez 
shee, wil meak you diskribe that Tom 
Ilood proppurlee, and put sperrit 
in2 your ritins, it’s a taist of that 
puttheen whisky that Dockthur Me- 
ginn braut us frum Kork. 

Bring it 2 mee, sez I, asthoar, and 
in a thrice,— 
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TIOBEN teGavav.—Prinvar, Ol. od. xiii, 
The Potheen appeared. 


Wel, doun I sat with mi pin in my 
hand, and,— 


IZXT ap’ avribsew.—Homer, Hym. ad Ap- 
pol. v. 210. 
The divine whisky by my side ; 


but vane wair awl mi endayvours. 
I wair purfiklee floord, and cud not 
think of aither a jist or a punn about 
the new eddithur. Mi Dannee sez, 
Daddy, maybee sum tay wud rows 
yer intillik, and innable yez 2 pun 
abowt that punsthur ov the wurld. 
Yerrah, child, sez I, is it tay 2 be of 
anny uwice whin fwhiskee phaild ? 
Thayr’s no harm in thryin, daddy, 
sez he. So jis 2 humer the child, I 
ordhurd up a dhrop of Misthur How- 
queer Mowqueer’s miksyour ; and 
doun I plaintid meeself on a three- 
leggid stool, like the swift-footid 
I-kill-Hayes in Homur :— 


TH dys buoy ertgaev.—Il, ix. v. 186. 
And sharpened my wits with tea. 


Twas no uice—twasnt 2 be. The 
mischif taik the pun or joak Eye cud 
bring out ; and in the hite of vixay- 
shun Judy and I wint in2 bed (she 
lookin moar like a judy “ray gh than 
any thing ils) ; and hidin our 2 un- 
forthinit faces undher a hood, we en- 
dayvurd 2 faul asleep ; she 2 dhraim, 
Eye sippoaz, of that skamp, Lord 
Millburn, and I of Tom Hood. But 
naythur sleep nor dhraim kem 2 me; 
and thayr I lay tossin, and tumlin, 
and moanin, and illagonin like Jew 
Pether bisside hiz wife Juno in the 
sicknd buk of Homur, wishin ‘Tom 
Hood and his puns whair I wont 
minshun, and givin méesilf many a 
harty kurs for ivur botherin my 
branes about sich a varmint; hoo, 
havin maid himsilf Impurrur of Pun- 
land, woant allow anny won ils 2 
pun ass well. At lasht a brite thot 
sthruk me, and I gev Judy a pinch 
on the noaz jist ass she lay snoarin 
away like a thrumpitthur at my el- 
bow. Judy, Judy! sez I, 
svenxae Bad cess 2 you and yer rake 
ah! sez Judy. Is it raking me up 
at this time o nite ye ar? sez she. 
Kevyn that Lord Millborn, ass grate 
a rake ass hee is, nivir did so, sez 
she. Youre rong, sez I, 1 mains I 
have found it out. Wil, sez she, and 
what's that 2 me? If you have found 
your rake, keep it to yoursilf, I wants 


tuenxa, 
. 
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none of it. You aught 2 be isshaimd 
of bottherin an honnist marrid ooman 
with sich taulk, sez Judy. Ill go 
bail Lord Milburn.— Hang Lord 
Milburn, sez Eye; you're always 
taukin of him. Isnt it enuff 2 maik 
a dog sthrike his fathur, saz I, 2 heer 
you aulweighs pratin of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman? Not annuther 
wurd did I say; but, jumpin out of 
bed, and puttin on my britchis, [ 
maid the best o my way 2 the tap, 
and sat during the remaindhur of the 
nite, takin a thrifle of gin, and singin 
away like a thrush an ould Frinsh 
chanson :— 
* De ceux qui vivent dans l'histoire 
Ma fois, je n’envierai le sort; 
Nargues du Temple de Memorie , 
Ou I’on ne vit que lorsque l’on est mort. 
J’aime bien meux vivre pendant ma vie. 

Pour boire avec Silvie ; 

Car je sentirai 

Les momeus que je vivrai 

Tant que je boirai.” 

Mercure Galant, 1711. 


The thot of which I spoak, and of 
which my wife tuk the minshun of 
in sich bad part, was 2 prent a manny- 
skrip in my pussisshun rote by that 
wag, Tum Ilud himself, and red bi 
him at one of the Deipnosophis Klub 
nites. Ile go bail it’s like the authur. 
iow it kem in2 my pussesshun is 
easy 2 be igkountid fur. Misthur 
Ritchard, ass I sed in my fust pistol, 
wair Iesthoriograffur; and awl the 
peaprs, av coorse, past in2 his hans. 
it wair thus that I bigkaim masthur 
of sevrl keurious dokkimins, which I 
manes 2 publeesh, and which was 
dhrawn up fur the meatins of the 
Klub. The peapr bi Tum Hood ril- 
laytid 2 the purchus of a Liberhurry, 


{which the Deipnosophists wair ank-, 


shus 2 sigkeur, and the follyin wair 
‘Tum Hud’s purposhal on that point: 
It givs a betther noshun of the man 
than annythin I eud rite of him :— 
“ Gentlemen, as you have been kind 
enough to select me as your Arbiter 
Librorum, I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting the following works for your 
consideration. Seeing that we are a 
Club of Deipnosophists, to whom eat- 
ing and drinking should be pleasanter 
than reading or thinking, I would 
recommend, in the first place, Alison 
on Taste, as a work absolutely in- 
dispensable to the library of an epi- 
cure. Thomson's Seasons is also an 
excellent work ; but it cannot be con- 
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sidered complete without Smollett’s 
Peregrine Pickle, and Grotius de Jure 
Gentium — an admirable history of 
the various sauces and seasonings of 
almost every nation. The works of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle are well 
worthy of being procured ; they are 
extremely philosophic and indispens- 
able for boiled dishes. With ye 
ner we shall have nothing to do. 
Several gentlemen are partial to meat 
which is rare or underdone, we 
must therefore purchase Lucretius de 
Natura Rerwn. The learned Doctor 
King’s Art of Cookery cannot be 
omitted. Bacon, of course, must be 
procured ; as also the works of Lamb, 
Hogg, and Crabbe. Prudentius is an 
excellent authority for all kinds of 
made dishes, and the Almunach des 
Gourmands is as necessary as the 
kitchen itself. Talking of the kitehen 
reminds me of Dr. Kitchiner’s excel- 
lent work, which no library should 
be long without. The works which 
treat of fish are not very numerous. 
Amongst the most celebrated are 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia, Lu- 
craytius, Bishop Spratt, Bishop Her- 
ring, the works of Dr. Smudlet, Plate-c 
on the Sovale, Ciceroe and Ray on 
Creation. I strongly advise Chitty 
on the Game Laws; Buck's Reports 
(an interesting treatise on venison) ; 
and Cooke's Plain Instructions. Mrs. 
Fry, Ubelieve, has written a pamphlet, 
which it would be well to get. Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopeia is a most 
admirable and delightful work on 
drinking. Cate-o has written a very 
good treatise on Pastry. On no ac- 
count can we omit Sir John Den- 
ham’s Cooper’s Bill, Salmagundi, Jam- 
blichus, Aulus Gellius, Baker's Livy, 
epichtetus, and Puffendorf. Some 
works on the Drama we must pro- 
cure. We ought, therefore, to get 
Sherrydan ; Redding on Wines; Dr. 
paley’s Works; the Spiritual Guide ; 
Miss Porter's novels; and an odd 
volume of Bowles and Mrs. Glasse 
will be quite sufficient in this de- 
partment. With Drinkwater’s work 
we will have nothing to do; nor 
ought we to purchase cither Pindar, 
who has said that water is better than 
wine, or John Taylor the Water 
poet's canticles. It would be no harm 
to buy Zush on Wills. We can 
sasily get a History of Tartary. I 
would strongly recommend Sir P. 
KRycaut’s Account of Turkey. Those 
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who are fond of beef, may read the 
Bullwers ; any who like pork may 
look into that strange old alliterative 
work, Pugna Porecrum; we cannot 
omit Ambrose Phillip’s Cider; of 
Partridge will be found a long and 
interesting description in ‘Tom Jones ; 
and for those gentlemen who smoke, 
we must by all means purchase 
Joseph Fume’s Paper of Tobacco.” 
Mi blissin 2 yez, Tom Hood. Yew 
and your namesaik, Ude, is 2 of the 
bist fellas that ivir crakd a bottl; 
and that the prophecy of Pindhar, 


‘O NiKwy 3¢ Aswmrov ands Biorov 

Lyneu prduroscoay ETAiay.— Ol. od. i. 

Old Nick shall have pleasant Ude (or 
Hood) for the rest of his existence, 


may nivir bee fulfild in the case of 
either 1 or the uther of yeez, is my air- 
nist and harty wishis. So heer gows ; 
by mi sow], I'll dhrink both yer hilths 
in a quart bottl of Giunissis dubl 
Stout, which I ar jis goin 2 open :— 


Och, manny a bottle T krakt in my time; 

I’ve kiss’d maids, wives, and widders, 
and aul in ther prime ; 

My landlady tells me she'll trust me no 
more 


but heer’s Judy jis cum in furr sum 
ofthe dhrink. Here's to ye, Tom Hud 
—yer helth, Croughty — Slauntha, 
Dockthur. 

If ivir I enjyd the plesshures of 
heven upun erth, mose sartinly it 
wair on the fusht day the Deipnos- 
his met 2gether as a riglurly unitid 
‘lub. Whin owr Prasidin, the Dock- 
thur, issindid the raygil chayr, the 
shouts was defnin. We saw in brite 
pirspiktiv a kummin era of littherry 
ay which prummist 2 raiz Core 
rily amung the Athene of the arth ; 
and whin hee tuk his sait, suppoarted 
on the rite by my Masthur, poore 
Misthur Millikin, and on the lift by 
Jak Byle, the differin mimburs of 
the ouibdety standin in a serkl round 
him, the attindint Houri of the Klub 
raingd at the bottum of the roam, 
with Tom Ingland standing furwurd 
with a brass thrumpit in his hand, 
ass thayr champyon, the seen wair so 
phul of deliteful augerry fur the 
risin distinnees of the kounthry that 
eevn now at this illapsmint of time 
mi hart swils within mee at the rig- 
lixshun, and Eye shal alweighs luk 
bak 2 that nite ass the verry hap- 
peeisht of mi life. The vice-chayr 
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were filld, and wel fild 2, bi Misthur 

Richard ; and my dipity bagpipr, De 

Quinshay — him that kauls himsilf 

an opyam 8-thur— havin struk up 

the nashunal ayr, Misther Croughty 

Crokr mountid on Din Lardnur’s 

bak fur the purpose of bein pirfikly 

igstinguishd while rissitin the openin 

eulogium on Potheen ; for the pru- 

pagyshun and diffushun of which |] 

may now kunfess wee had bin fusht 

prensepally istablishd :— 

“« Crofton Croker’s Epic Poem on Potheen. 

Some sing of the king and some sing of 
the queen, 

But I sing the praises of Irish potheen ; 

The loveliest liquid that ever was seen, 

Beaming bright in a tankard is Irish 
potheen. 

*Tis as bright as bright eyes, and as sweet 
as a bean, 

The devil a cordial can vie with potheen. 

As luscious as honey, as rich as sardine, 

As priceless as Eden is Irish potheen. 

With perfume delightful and hue crystal. 
line, 

Is our Irish nepenthé, thrice glorious 
potheen. 

If you wish for a draught than the famed 
Hippocrene 

More inspiring and precious, drink Irish 
potheen, 

Tokay, eau de vie, are but liquids un- 
clean, 

Compared with that nectar of nectars, 
potheen ; 

Andthough Burgundy’s noted for sparkles, 
I ween, 

Its sparkles are dimm’d by our Irish po- 
theen. 

Oporto is crimson, champagne festucine, 

But neither can shine like our Irish po. 
theen ; 

Sherry wine may be sweet as the grape 
Muscadine — 

Its sweetness is nothing compared to 
potheen. 

There is lachryma Christi, rum, hock, 
maraschine, 

Och, you may drink them— I’M have Irish 
potheen, 

Farntosh, cogniac, claret, plums Damas. 
cene, 

Are very good things if you haven't po- 
theen ; 

But to think of comparing is worse than 
obscene, 

The juice of the grape with our Irish 
potheen. 

The former is shallow, is flat, and venene, 

But th’ Elixir of Life is stiff Irish po- 
theen ; 

The Cockneys may call it “‘ Milesian” 
and “* mean,” 

But ’tis plain they know nothing of Irish 
potheen, 
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From the earliest ages there never has 
been 

Brew’d a drink so delightful as Irish 
potheen ; 

The smack of ambrosia, of sunshine the 
sheen, 

And atrue Irish spirit, belong to potheen, 

Neither great Father Mathew nor St. 
Peter could wean 

My soul from my darling sweet Irish 
potheen ; 

I would drink it in death with an ap- 
petite keen, 

May my last earthly physic be Irish 
potheen ! 

Though the doctors with med’cines will 
often careen 

A crazy old soul__there’s no caulk like 
potheen. 

I have heard of that healer of wounds 
celandine, 

There’s a far better healer —’tis Irish 
potheen, 

Were I Cooper, or Halford, or Brodie, or 
Heine, 

I'd prescribe for my patients strong Irish 
potheen. 

Were | Pius the Pope or a Russian 
ezarine, 

I’d command all my slaves to drink Irish 
potheen. 

Were 1 premier of England, the service 
marine 

Should give up their rum for this Irish 
potheen. 

Asa soldier delights in his barrack can- 
teen, 

As women love flattery, I love potheen ; 

And so dearly I prize it, that Paradise 
e’en 

Would be lonely to me if I had not po- 
theen, 

Let no heretic Englishman dare con- 
travene 

My praises of heaven-born Irish potheen. 

If he should, my shilelah may soon in- 
tervene 

‘Twixt his skull and the sky for de- 
faming potheen ; 

And a good compound fracture may need 
a trephine — 

Thus I treat my foes, and the foes of 
potheen. 

In war there needs not escalade or fascine, 

If the general stirs up the men with po- 
theen ; 

Drums, trumpets, bassoons, and a loud 
tambourine, 

Inspire not the soldiers like Irish po- 
theen. 

Were I wealthy, I'd purchase a neat brig- 
andine, 

And from morning till night smuggle 
Irish potheen. 

Not a bishop, archbishop, archdeacon, or 
dean — 

Not the pope, could refuse to drink Trish 
potheen, 
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Asses’ milk cures consumption, an ague 
quinine, 

But for every disorder drink Irish potheen. 

If your son is a scamp and a strolling 
jackeen, 

You'll soon bring him round if you give 
him potheen. 

If you wish to spring out of the common 
routine, 

And amaze by your genius, drink Irish 
potheen. 

William Pitt and Dundas are well known 
to have been 

Devotedly partial to Irish potheen. 

Lord Brougham, though fonder (I own it) 
of gin, 

Sometimes moistens his clay with strong 
Irish potheen. 

The Duchess of Kent, too—but this is be. 
tween 

You and me—takes in private her sup of 
potheen, 

Dick Sheridan, Parnell the poet, and 
Kean, 

Emptied many a puncheon of Irish po- 
theen : 

And dear L. E. L. (I mean Mrs. Mac- 
lean 

Would have lived until now, had she 
drank our potheen. 

Dan O'Connell, Sir Robert, and Lord 
Massurene, 

Would rather be shot than give up their 
potheen. 

If your wife is a vixen, a shrew, or a 
quean, 

Believe me she’ll alter if primed with 
potheen. 

It can sharpen the wit, it can make a 
squireen 

Like 2 gentleman born — such a witch is 
potheen. 

If you’re bored with the vapours, the 
hyp, or the spleen, 

Take the sovereign remedy — Irish po. 
theen. 

If you’re lathy and sickly, consumptive 
and lean, 

And wish to grow healthy, drink Irish 
potheen ; 

From the dullest of dullards bright wit 
you may glean, 

If his fancy is heated by Irish potheen. 

From hunger and cold, if you wish for a 
screen, 

From sorrow a safeguard, drink Irish 
potheen ; 

And, oh! if you truly love Ireland so 
green, 

You can best shew your love by your 
love of potheen. 

From cares that corrode and rebuffs that 
chagrin, 

‘The heavenly egis is Irish potheen. 

I was fifty last summer, and since seven- 
teen 

I’ve drank nothing so charming as Irish 
potheen. 
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There are some who choose frieze, cordu- 
roy, or ratteen, 

To keep out the cold—I choose Irish po- 
theen. 

Were I making a voyage to Cork or 
Pekin, 

I’d not travel a foot without Irish po- 
theen. 

I would rather walk naked without ga- 
berdine, 

Doublet, breeches, or hose, than want 
Irish potheen. 

I have heard of Mont Blanc and its 
views, but the scene 

Most delightful to me is a flask of po. 
theen. 

If you wish to be famous for temper 
serene, 

For wit, for good-humour — drink Irish 
potheen. 

If you wish to soar upward beyond things 
terrene, 

You must mount on the pinions of Irish 
potheen. 

If you wish to be courtly and gallant in 
mien, 

A pet of the petticoats — drink our po- 
theen. 

If you ponder alone upon days o’ lang 
syne, 

You must stifle your sobs in stout Irish 
potheen. 

If you wish to be sage as old Philip 
Commines, 

You must drink nothing else but our Irish 
potheen. 

If you sail from Kanturk to Peru or Kil- 
leen, 

You'll not meet such a treasure as Irish 
potheen. 

If you mount into ether or dive subter- 
rene, 

Yet nothing you'll find like our Irish 
potheen. 

For ensnaring the hearts of the sex, no 
machine 

Is equally strong as a jar of potheen. 

My friend in gold glasses when last in 
Turin, 

Bewitch’d all the girls with his flaming 
potheen ; 

And Alonzo would never have scared 
Imogene, 

If she drown’d all her sorrows in Irish 
potheen. 

The best of all poems in this Maga- 
zine, 

Is this epic of mine in defence of po- 
theen ; 

And the best of all poets is Doctor Ma- 
rinn, 

The poet of Ireland and Ireland’s po- 
theen. 

So fill me a bumper, my purty col- 
leen, 

And sit in my lap while I drink my po- 
theen,” 


[February, 


The rapturus showts of nlogy with 
wich this singulir ippig pome wair 
greetud at its kunklushun, igxseedid 
anny thing I evir had the plesshure 
ofhearin. But nothin cud aiquil the 
ixsitemin whin my masthur stud up, 
and sed — Brutthur Swipurs, fwhat 
yiz has jis hard is onlly a thrifle 2 
whats kummin: IIl sing yez, sez he, 
a rail Grake song abowt the cray- 
shure, sich as yu nivir hard beefoor. 
De Quinshy, ye crippl, sez Misthur 
Dick, play up rathrix day in the 
Mornin, and be hangd 2 yez! Thin 
the Masthur, pullin out a peaper, red 
and sang as follise :— 


Tloénvou Eyxepesoy. 


Zs ws Wobyve rsorve 
Zt ws tywy asiow; 
lievos Te wtAnua 
Tteis 7 viwy awavrwy. 
Yt aws Tobny asucw 
Otiov Torey yuvainwy 
Kai xovewy sv Itevy ; 
‘Hduregay RUMtAA 0S 
Kas ros KAsorarens. 
Boorwy rig ov Qires perv 
Evacmioy Tobnvoy; 
“IBseuwy pahiora 

Tis ov Qirss Tlobnvoy ; 
To xAtov exiroirov 
Tay” Ociwy rou Nucov. 
Eyw diov Tobnvey 
Pidnce wey wadicra 
EQuBos wy wirwxa 
Tidwy ytowy xai rwew. 
‘Hourarn ue tors 
Anén Aven; awaens. 
Koreis Pianwarwy rt 
Hlobnvw usr’ ewe. 
Tleénvouv xai xvrtrAov 
Ass Poges Avaios, 
Osouaiwey Haze avo. 
Exas txas Bends 
Eunbws ts voy 
Agiorey 6 uty Ddwe. 
Ov oes yuvaixn sores 
AuBeorin ot xarn.— 
Eows ds x” Adoodirn 
Maxaoiov rons 
Tloényvev roy searrny 
Aucu xai roinrns 
llobyveu ray toaorny 
Ackay ve psy ts aisie 


* Millikin’s Encomium on Potheen. 


The schoolmen may brag of their Homers 
and Platos, 
The French of their wines, the Chinese 
of their tea ; 
Give me the sweet feast of potheen and 
potatoes, 
And empires will pass unambitioned by 
me. 
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Oh, how shall my verse 
The glories rehearse 
Of the nectar distill’d in our island of 
green? 
The fount of all joys, 
The delight of the boys,— 
Oh, not by that draught of the purest of 
pearls 
Dissolved for the goblets of Antony’s 
queen, 
Would the sons of the sod, or our bright 
Irish girls, 
Be tempted to give up their darling 
potheen. 


Exists there the man who, while proud 
to inherit 
The blood of past heroes, to water a 
slave, 
Would resign, like a craven, that long- 
cherish'd spirit 
Which made ours the isle of the Holy 
and Brave? 
If there be, let him fly 
From his country, and die, 
Nor pollute the green sod where St. 
Patrick has been ; 
Whisky-phobia his fate 
He’ll repent when too late,— 
And wish that, like me, from his in- 
fancy’s morning 
Till laughing old age, he had con- 
stantly been 
His glasses, decanters, and flagons adorn- 
ing 
With gallons of soul-thrilling Irish 
potheen. 


Potheen !—’tis the fountain of blessings 
and blisses, 
The bright source of wit, and the Lethe 
of woes ; 
Its sweetness, they tell us, is drawn 
from the kisses 
Of Venus,—its fragrance is born of the 
rose. 
Jolly Bacchus, they say, 
By night or by day, 
Without a full whisky-keg never was 
seen ; 
With the fire ofthe bowl 
He warms his old soul :— 
And thus may thy children, dear Erin, 
for ever 
Rejoice in their nectar with appetite 
keen ; 
Woe worth the invader or Saxon who'd 
sever 
The souls of thy sons from delightful 
potheen ! 


Contempt on the spooney who'd substi- 
tute water 
For whisky, the pride of the Emerald 
Isle ; 
Unprized may he live,— may no spark- 
ling young daughter 
Of Erin e’er gladden his heart with 
her smile, 
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But bless’d, oh thrice bless’d, 
Be the true Irish breast 
Which revels in mountain from morn 
till e’en ; 
May beauty and bliss 
For ever be his ;— 
Oh, bright be his soul, and when death’s 
icy s!umbers 
Shall call from among us his spirit 
serene, 
The bard shall preserve in the music of 
numbers 
The name and the fame of the friend 
of potheen.” 


This splindid appowtheeossiz of 
punch and pottheen wair resaivd 
with sich thundurs of ipplaus as 


eevn a newspeapr eddithur cudnt 


suksed in discribin. The hole kum- 
panee semultayneyslee roze up, with 
indescribabl immocean, and dansd 2 
the ayr of Pathrix Day; while mi 
dippity, Misthur Day Quinshay, 
wair so hily illaytid by the igsitemin 
of the scene, and a half-pinte of rum- 
and-watther, which hee had haistuly 
swallid off befoar Misthur Richard 
kimminsd, that he throo down his 
bagpipes, and 2 the diskust of the 
hole klub, ufferd 2 ait em fur a 
waigur. Kroughton Crokr pullt out 
a paire of ould lettherr britchis frum 
his kote pokit, and offerd thim 2 
Day Kinshee in lew of the bagpipes, 
the los of which hee sed the klub 
cudnt wel bair. Fur meeself, I pur- 
tists, I wair so perfikly dumfoun- 
thurd at seein my dippity kunduk 
himsilf in so outraigiecous a mannir, 
that [ cudnt saya wurd. ‘The poore 
filla wair thin remoovd, cawlin owt 
ass lowd as he cud for a preesht, and 
sayin he waunted to confiss awl his 
sins. I thin tuk his plais, and fur 
the rimmaindhur of the nite kun- 
duktid it with propr dignity, ass 1 
aulweighs likes 2 thro no diskruddit 
on whativir thraid | may bee kem- 
pild 2 addupt by the advarse frown 
of Fate. Faither Frankey thin roas 
up, and wavin Lardnur’s wig over 
his skons, kault fur thray cheers fur 
my masthur. ‘They was hartily givn. 
“ Ginlmin,” sez the preesht, “ass ye 
seems in the humer for song-singin, 
I kauls on Fathur Tom Inglind fur 
his sung again the gerls. The thran- 
sishun is plane frum Grake 2 Latin.” 
Fathur Tom immayjurtly jumpt 
upun hiz pins, and kurriktid Ma- 
huny, by sayin it wairnt a song agen 
the femayls, but onely agen wives. 





A Letther from Mr. 


Uxor non est ducenda. 


Omnis zxtatis comitem protervam, 

Omnium morum sociam dolosam, 

Omnium rerum dominam superbam, 
Sumere durum est. 

Quz tuum tecum cupiat dolorem, 

Quz tuas risu lachrymas sugillet, 

Quz minas, fletus, et acerba tecum 
Jurgia tractet. 


Que tuam penam redimat salutis 

Propriz lucro, pariatque prolem, 

Quz patris falso titulo sonabit 
Ore molestum. 

Quz tuas iras, strepitus inanes, 

Quz tuas voces sine mente verba, 

Que tuos lusus aconita dira 
Credere possit. 


Que tuas muris putet esse vires, 

Quz tuos corvi putet esse cantus, 

Qui tuas Musas putat esse agrestis 
Carmina Fauni. 

Quz tuam linguam putet esse ran, 

Que tuas ursi putet esse carnes, 

Quz tuum scrophe timidw pudorem 
Judicet esse. 


Que tibi caros Stygia palude, 

Que tuos fructus Acheronte nigro, 

Que tuam vitam magis expavescat 

Manibus ipsis, 

Uxor temporibus, moribns, et locis, 

Naturam varie distribuit suam, 

Nunquam prospiciens conjugis usibus, 
Ergo si tibi bis omnia progredi, 
Vite perpetuo fac careas malo. 


Purfikkly sartin and shoor I am 
that the preesht dun himsilf a dail of 
injury bee this song, so remarkablee 
dirriktid agin the fair and fairy sex. 
Fur mi owne part, I cudnt kunsail 
my loathin of the dokthrins so blas- 
faymouslee praicht bee his ravarins. 
Ilowsumiyir, thair wair 1 in the 


Barney Brallaghan 


[lebruary, 


A Libel on the Ladies. 


Och! by the holy poker, ma’am, 
And darling Crofty Croker, ma’am, 
’Tis I'll give you a stave that ‘Il make 
your heart to ache ; 
For 1’m well convinced that marriage, 
ma’am, 
Is every man’s miscarriage, ma’ain ; 
But a wile destroys a scholar, above all, 
and no mistake. 


Suppose her a gay lady, ma’am, 
Exulting in her heyday, ma'am, 
Or sour and stiff, pray tell me, would 
you like her for a wife ? 
She weeps—and thinks to see your 
eyes 
Fill up with tears because she cries ; 
But if you weep, she laughs at you: is 
this a pleasant life? 


From morn till night she’s scolding, 
ma’am, 

Her lord in scorn holding, ma’am ; 
She cares not for his pains or pangs,— 
her time ’s at parties spent ; 

She brings him half-a-dozen brats 
‘That squall and roar like hungry cats,— 
The chances are they’re not his own, but 
he must be content ! 


if aught his temper ruffles, ma’am, 
The cards she gaily shuffles, ma‘am ; 
She calls him dunce and stupid fool, 
whose fondlings only tire ; 

His voice she swears is like a crow's, 
His figure makes her cock her nose, 
His songs she says are only fit to light 

the kitchen fire. 


If e’er she hears him joking, ma’am, 
She says that marsh-frogs croaking, 
ma’am, 
Are sweeter than his words, and that his 
flesh is like a boar’s ; 
His pleasures only make her sigh, 
And every night she hopes he'll die ; 
She kicks his friends and all who love 
his welfare out of doors. 
She fills his life with sorrow, ma’am, 
And each succeeding morrow, ma’am, 
‘To some vexation worse than that which 
went before gives birth. 

So he who hopes for lustrums rife 
ith joy must surely shun a wife,— 
The planue=spot of a student’s life, and 

curse of man and earth.” 


roome hoo wair purfikley abl 2 taik 
the part of the laiddys, and so she 
did, et nullus error, in the folling 
stanzas, amid the lowdist showts | 
ever heerd. Need 1 minshun the 
charmin kountiss, hoo roze up, and 
thus ripplide 2 the preesht :-— 
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Uvxor est ducenda. 


Omnis ztatis comitem perennem, 
Omnium morum similem sodalem, 
Omnium rerum dominam fidelem, 
Sumere suave est. 
Que tuum tecum doleat dolorem, 
Que tuas tecum lachrymas profundet, 
Que jocos, risus, et ameena tecum 
Gaudia tractet. 


Que tuum vultum redimat salutis, 

Propria damno, pariatque prolem, 

Quz patris nomen tenero sonabit 
Ore jucundum. 

Quz tuas iras Jovis esse fulmen, 

Quz tuas voces Jovis esse nutus, 

Que tuos lusus Jovis esse nectar 
Credere possit. 


Que tuas Martis putet esse vires, 

Quz tuos Phebi putet esse cantus, 

Que tuas Musas putet esse sacras 
Palladis artes, 

Que tuam linguam putet Hermis ora, 

Que tuamn formam Veneris figuram, 

Que tuum sacre Trivia pudorem 
Judicet esse. 

Quz tuos hostes Stygia palude, 

Quz tuas clades Acheronte nigro, 

Quie tuum funus magis expavescat 
Manibus ipsis. 

Uxor temporibus, moribus, et locis, 

Naturam varié distribuit suam, 

Semper prospiciens conjugis usibus. 


Ergo si tibi bis omnia progredi, 
Vite perpetuo ne careas bono. 


* Lardnur,” sez Jak Byle, ass sune 
ass the defnin peels of applaws wich 
greetid the darlin kountiss on her 
sukksisful attack of the preesht’s 
varmint of a sarmint had subsided, 

“ Lardner,” sez the roag of a free- 
houlthur, “ pass the clarrit, and bee 
hangd 2 yez!" “ Bee Jago,” sez 
Din, “ I've bin passin it 2 yez aul the 
nite.” “Och!” roard out Tom 
Megwire, “ fwhisky, fwisky, its yez 
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A Panegyric on the Ladies. 


Your arguments are foolish, sir, 
Your spirits dull and mulish, sir, 
Or else you’d never venture thus to 
vilify the sex :— 
But mark how a plain story, sir, 
Shall smite you in your glory, sir,— 
How I your wit satiric in my turn will 
perplex. 


A mistress ever smiling, sir, 
Long hours of pain beguiling, sir, 
Faithful and fond, I hope you'll grant to 
be no paltry prize :— 
Whose husband’s griefs become her 
own, 
Whose heart is shrined in him alone, 
Whose soul, when he is happy, sparkles 
in her laughing eyes. 


Who thinks him her soul's treasure, sir, 
Who'd die to give him pleasure, sir, 
And brings him children angel fair, and 

smiling like their sire ; 
Obedient to his slightest nod, 
Or word, as if he were a god ; 
His fond caress her heaven; What more 
of bliss can man require? 


Confiding, fond, and duteous, sir, 
The sun she'll think less beauteous, 
sir, 
Than him to whom her heart's resign’d, 
the husband of her choice ; 
No light that gilds the starry sphere, 
No song that ever charmed ear, 
Delights a fond wife like her husband’s 
smile, and look, and voice, 


If enemies molest him, sir, 
Or worldly cares infest him, sir, 
Her all she'll freely sacrifice to charm 
him into bliss :— 
Oh, what on earth so rich and rare, 
What crown of gems or kingdom fair, 
Could vie in price with love like hers, or 
happiness like his ? 
Vain, then, are all your floutings, sir, 
And groundless all your doubtings, 
sir ; 
Celibacy, celibacy, will never do for me : 
En matriage onlp’s found a jon 
CAhich E protest can never cloy,— 
The jov of tivo hearts twined by love, and 
ane his own to be. 


that’s me darlint; fwhat wud I bee 
withowt ye, my duel? Doant yiz 
suppli mee with lodgik and pullemix; 
and aint it 2 yer assistins | owes batin 
that Pope in the grate konthravarsy 
in Dublin? Och! fw hisky-punch; 
solicite lenimen dulce senecte !—the 
dillishus comfurthur of mi owld 
deys—-its yiz that beeatifize a clargy- 
mun, ass that jolly ould Turk Hatez 
wons sed (tho whair the haythin 
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Jew pikt up hiz Lattin is ophtun 
a sad puzzl 2 me), Ab amore religionis 
ad cyathi desiderium transimus : afthur 
a prair or 2, nothin revives us like 
fwhisky punch. Faix, I doant wun- 
dther at Cicero’s remark (Div. ii. 11), 
Ex pivinitatTe animos haustus habe- 
mus,— We're kilt owt and owt frum 
divinity! and onely fur the putheen 
weed nivir bee abl 2 stand it. | 
sumtimes fansies 2 miself that the 
sowl of Galen or Hippokritays haz 
thransmigraytid into whisky (yez 
awl rimimburs ould Pythagorasses 
dockthrin, I pray shooms), fur shure 
thair nivir wair a dokther aiqual to 
the darlin craythur.” “ Ye furgets 
Kitty Casey,” sez Fathur Mahony. 

“ No, indeed,” sez Megwire, “1 doant.” 

* * *  «Whak fal la ral la ral 
lal!” siz Tom Inglin, whin hee hard 
Megwire’s ansur. “ Are we dhrunk 
enuff 2 tauk sayriously yet?” axd 
Croughty Crokur of the prisindint. 
“Ye knos we ixpix yer hommilly on 
punch.” “ No, throoly,” sez Carew 
O’Dwyer; “ until we dhrink a littl 
moar we autnt 2 cunvars soburly.” 
The kumpanee thin beegan 2 tauk 
missillaynishly about luv and Kupid, 
Faithur Frank ladin the way—a 
kungaynyal thaim it wair 2 him. 
Doorin the hole time the soshiaty 
waz ingaigd in kunvirsayshun, I kep 
my ize on Misthur Richard and the 
kountiss, hoo wair makin luv lik 
brix, and no mistaik. I overhurd 
sum of thayr kunfab, which Misthur 
Yorke prummist 2 put into a dhra- 
matik form, frum mi manniskrip mi- 
murrandums rittn down that verry 
nite whin I wint hoam. 

Millikin (aside to the Couutess). 
* All this is very fine indeed ; but in 
my opinion, it is never so pleasant to 
talk about love as to make it. And 
with such a light from Heaven as 
you beside me, 
nothing else.” 

Countess. “You pay no regard, 
then, to what a certain sage philoso- 
pher is reported to have said, the 
purport of which, if I remember 
rightly, is as follows :—‘ If our con- 
versation could be without women, 
angels would come down and dwell 
upon earth.” 

Millikin. “ A certain lady having 
heard much about Diogenes, and his 
great celebrity as a grey-beard, asked 
of a friend what was the chief prin- 
ciple of his precepts? The friend 
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I can now think of 


[February, 


answered, that women in particular 
were the object of his dislike ; where- 
upon the lady replied, ‘ Is that so? 

then bad luck to his philosophy.’ If I 
did not run the risk of making a 
coarse reply, I should make the same 
comment on the saying of the philo- 
sopher from whom you quote. But 
this sage philosopher seems to have 
forgotten that the first women 
charmed down seraphs from heaven 
by their loveliness; and do we not 
all know that Saint Cecilia drew 
down angels by the melody of her 
songs, as the ‘monks say,—in my 
opinion, by the melody of her beauty ? 
This is one of the most exquisite le- 

gends of the Catholic Church ; and 
who that looks into your eyes could 
disbelieve it ?” 

Countess. “The magic ofthe human 
voice was certainly never more fully 
demonstrated than in that remarkable 
incident in the life of Swift's friend, 
the witty Dr. Delany. Your story 
of Cecilia is perhaps apocryphal ; 
hut this which | relate is true. Once, 
listening in the Dublin Theatre to 
Mrs. Cibber, some time after she had 
attained an unenviable notoriety by 
a law trial between her husband and 
a gentleman named Sloper, the doc- 
tor was so enchanted by the wonder- 
ful music of her voice, that, in an 
ecstasy, he bent forward, and ex- 
claimed, loud enough to be heard 
through the whole house, ‘ Woman, 
woman, may all thy sins be for- 
given thee!’ The ladies are certain- 
ly terrible witches; and since the 
days of those exquisite damsels who 
won the hearts of angels, down to 
those of —— 

Millikin. “ The Countess of ——” 

Countess. “ Well, you may have 
it so; but as you have interrupted 
the sentence, you must finish it ss 

Millikin. “* They are still the same 
omnipotent sorceresses of the affec- 
tions,—whose presence is delight, 
and whose love is the heaven of the 
heart.” 

Countess. “You are quite gallant, 
Mr. Millikin,—a little too much so 
at present. At another time —! 
mean to say—that is—I hope you 
won't misunderstand E 

Millikin. “ Certainly not, my dear 
Countess. I understand you to say 
that Cupid is no lover of company, 
and is never happy when with more 
than one.” 
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Countess. “ That sly Father Ma- 
hony is glancing towards us every 
minute. Is it true that he is such 
an admirer of the mistletoe-bough ?” 

Millikin. “ Do you ask me? you, 
who have so often read his motto 
from Anacreon ?” 

‘ountess. “ He is really a pleasant 
compound of Brantome and the Abbé 
Chaulieu. His mouth 
wit, and his taste as elegant and 
fastidious, but not so finical, as that 
of Mr. Elegy Gray. He reminds me, 
whenever I look at him, of Xeno- 
phon’s description of the river Tele- 
boas,— Meyas pty ov, xaAos 3s.” 

Millikin. “ Indeed, I shall get jea- 
lous, if you praise his priestship so 
much. You do not hear me so elo- 
quent about —, or — The 
sunflower is not more constant to the 
bright orb of her love.” 

Countess. “ Love, love, love. You 
are the impersonation of love. You 
can talk of nothing else,—you can 
think of nothing ‘else. Like the 
Oriental poet, Hafiz, you may very 
properly aftirm,— 


‘Tria grata sunt animo meo, ut melius 
nihil, 

nigri, cyathus nitens, rosa ful- 
gens,’” 


Oculi 


Millikin. “And may I not ask 
you in the language of the same 
minstrel ? 


‘Quid dulcius est, quam ——— 
Labia premere, et genas suaviare, vinum 
bibere, et rosas olfacere ?’ 


What on earth should I think of or 
talk of, while you are present, but 
love? When I amin company with 
a lawyer, I talk of law, or some 
other kind of knavery; when [I sit 
with a doctor, I talk of death or 
physic ; when I converse with a cler- 


** Donec pressus incubo labellis, 
Et diduco avidus tue, puella, 
Flosculos anime suave olentes, 
Unus tum videor mihi Deorum, 
Seu quid altius est beatiusve. 


Mox ut te eripis, ecce ego repente, 
Unus qui supertim mihi videbar, 
Seu quid altius est beatiusve, 
Orci mi videor relatus umbris, 
Seu quid inferiusve tristiusve.” 


VOL, XXY. NO. CXLYI. 


is a well of 
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gyman, I talk of theology or Pe- 
tronius Arbiter; when I ride out 
with a military man, I talk of Wa- 
terloo or waltzing. Macrobius was 
so much in love with his mistress, 
that he declares, whenever he kissed 
her, his soul fled away for the time : 


‘ Dum semihulco suavio* 
Meum puellum suavior, 
Dulcemque florem spiritus 
Duco ex aperto tramite, 
Anima tunc egra et saucia 
Cucurrit ad labia mihi.’ 


And so it is when I sit by you, I 
quite forget myself and the world, 
and every thing, save one dear theme 
only.” 

Countess. “O Venus, toto corde 
ano has confabulatiune ulas ‘i 


Millikin. . * 
* * 

Countess. * 7 . 

Prow. “ Mr. President, I beg you 
will read the tenth article of the 
Duodecalogue, and have an eye to 
our gay historiographer.” 

Maginn. “ Osculare publicé non li- 
citum sit.” 

Mahony. * Par le bosquet de Cy- 
thére, 1 wish I were the happy Milli- 
kin.” 

Horgan. “1 call on you to en- 
force the fine on that learned gentle- 
man for a breach of order.” 

Maginn. “ Lintend to do so, Mr. 
Horgan. Come, Millikin, give us a 
song extempore. You cannot avoid 
it. You have been taken Jlagrante 
delicto, as the lawyers say,—like 
Mars with Cytherea.” 

Millikin. “ Mr. President, I willingly 
bow to your mandate. I shall give 
you a stave, as you require, and the 
theme I shall select will be the beau- 
tiful cause of my penalty. She would, 
indeed, inspire a less warm imagina- 


* These verses bring to my riglliction those exquisite lines of Danitiali, 
bas xvi. 


MILLIKIN. 
While fondly to thy bosom press’d, 
Upon thy lips I cling : 
Thy flowery breath “makes me more 
bless’d 
Than heaven's immortal King. 


But when from me, dear love, thou'rt 
gone, 
And all our bliss is o’er, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
The gloomy Stygian shore. 
N 
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tion than mine. I never look on 
her without being filled with bright 
thoughts. So, brothers,—so, here I 
commence: J] sing in the manner 
of older and more poetical times than 
we have of late witnessed. Whether 
L shall catch aught of the splendid 
spirit of those days, I leave to your 
own judgment :— 


The Countess of ——. 


* * - * 


lier browe is like the morninge starre, 
Her mouthe the opening rose, 

Her skin most like the crystalle sparre, 
That in the sunlighte glowes. 


Her auburn locks fall loosely o’er 
Her softe and swanlike breaste, 

An anchorite mighte bowe before 
That Paradise of rest. 


Her smyles—oh ! not the rosie lighte 
Of rainbowes sweetlier gleames, 

And eache is brighte—aye, very brighte, 
Like Heavenn beheld in dreames. 


Round her the Graces three doe move 
Her looks to beautifye, 

Whyle slyly couches laughing Love 
I’ the violets of her eye. 


Her motion is like musicke, and 
Each accente of her tongue 

Is lyke the lyre when cunninge hande 
Awakes it into songe. 


Her soul is riche as anie mine, 
Her witte beyond compare ; 

The lighte of minde doth round her shine 
Like lighte around a starre. 


‘There is soft musicke in her face, 
And in her child-like laughe, 

Her lyppes doe shewe a honeyed place 
Whose sweets 1 long to quaffe. 


The starres that beautifie the skies 
And goddesse-lyke appeare, 
Bring to my thought those soft sweet 
eyes, 
Which are my Eden here. 


The summer sun, whose smylinges sweete 
Flowers from dull earth doe bringe, 

What doth he more than her fayr feet, 
Which make the roses spring ? 


ler rosie mouth is Cupid's fane, 
The Muses, too, dwell there ; 

The boy doth every heart enchaine, 
The Nine the minde ensnare.”’ 


& a * oe 
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Ass soon as my masthur had kin- 
kloodid the 4going pome, he roze 
up, bukkund on his big fur koat, 
primed his pisthols, and bekinn 2 
the Kountiss, [ blush 2 kunfiss it, 
wint off with hiz kimpanyon in a 
koach. We awl lukt surprizd fur 
sum time, and sat dum and moshun- 
liss like mutes ; but tho wee awl new 
wel, &c. &c., we sed nothin. Doc- 
thur Maginn thin roze 2 dillivur the 
inagural sarmin on Pottheen. But 
hoo cud doo jistis 2 a speach frum 
the gloaryus O'Doherty, in wich the 
larnin of three hundher skoliurs, and 
the phun of thray thousand witts, 
wair kumbined ? Ivyvirry 1 nose that 
Migginn is a waukin collige; and 
that hee skatthurs about him in 5 
minnits ass much welth of mind, 
tallunt, and readin as wud keep a 
duzn Lurd Chanccillurs, a skoar of 
statesmin, a hole binch of bisshups, a 
thousan rayveweurs, and at laisht a 
millyon newspeapr rithurs in klovor 
fur a 12 munth. 2 the illokins of 
sich a man hoo cud doo addiket jus- 
tass? Sartinly not Barny Bralla- 
ghan, larnd and kluvvir tho in 
korrse he iz. ‘Thayrfur Ile kontint 
mysilf by givin a meer ruff skitch of 
what the Dockthur sed, fur the wit 
of man cudnt ripport him perfiklee. 

“Ginlmin,” saz Dockthur Mig- 
ginn, risin and fillin out a quart 
tumlur-full of brandy, “I beleivz 
yez awl nose that we haz bin insti- 
tyutid fur the noblust of awl pur- 
puses—the propagayshun and diffu- 
shun of a taist for punch. The pris- 
sint stait of Kork iz enuff 2 bring 
teers in2 the ize of ivirry throo pay- 
threeot. Like the Jews, wee may 
sit down and hang our harps by the 
bushes on the margin of the silvr 
Lee, and reppait the mellumkully 
stanzas of the ould minsthrl so ippli- 
kubbl 2 owr own furloarn kundi- 
shun.” [Here the Dockthur rissittid 
a butyful pome in Haybroo wich I 
rigrits much I wairnt aibl 2 ketch.) 
“ We hav seen our sittee in a wurse 
kundishun than if wee had bin bis- 
seigd bi a furren innimy and ray- 
ducid 2 horsflish like the Chaldees, 
as dixribid in that sillurbraitid pome 
of ” [TL rigrits I cudnt hitch the 
titl, but the Dockthur rippaitid in this 
plaice a fine Kaldee mannyskrip, 2 our 
grate iddifikayshun.] “ Duils and 
abduxshuns, pleshure and ruxshuns, 
whair are thay? and echo ansers 
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sadly whair are they? Whisky- 
dhrinkin is diglinin; timprans is 
cummin on uz like the faytul sim- 
moom minshund in the Moakallat.” 
[ The Dockthur heer quotid frum some 
Syriac epic; but waunt of spais pur- 
vints mi insartin it.| “ Wee have not 
had a duil or a raip fur the last 8 
daiz.” [Poor Misthur Croughty heer 
grew quite sad, and biggan 2 cri at the 
sorrowful intilligins.| “ Ginlmin, I 
axis yiz in the wurds of the Hindus- 
tanee minsthril—” [Our prassidin 
thin koatid sum illigant lines in this 
langage, but mi notes iss so badly 
rittin heer that I kant will maik em 
ouwt.| “Are these things 2 last?” 
[Loud cries of No, no.] “ Never, 
never, [ rippaits, while wee has 
throtes 2 swallow and a hart fur 
Irelan. 
‘Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be drunk, themselves must 
mix the punch?” (Loud cheers.) 


Sivin sinturees of irun oppresshun 
we haz indured ; but, like the eels, 
so butitfully diskribed by the Arabic 
rithur ” [Here Docthur Maginn 
houtid a long Irrabian kanto, fur 
which we haz no spais in this numbur | 
“we waz ewst 2 it. Wee endured 
awl that Saxun tirranny cud inflikt ; 
but still wee had our whiskey. The 
cowld-hartid Sassenach nivir cud 
dipprive us of that kunsolayshun. 
Ass the runnonnd Pershun authur 
Sez "  [Sivral more harmoneyus 
illigan lines in the Parshun was heer 
intherdoosd by Miggin.| “ Fillow- 
kounthreemin, I axis yiz, wil yiz in- 
dure this stait of things ance longur ? 
Arnt we nine millyuns? Arnt we 
the finest people on the feas uf the 
gloab ? Arnt our valleys the greanist 
—Lord nose the peepl is green enuff, 
or thay wudnt bee sipportin that 
brazin imposthur O’Konnl in_ his 
pigkillashuns—in the wide wurld ? 
Arnt our sthraims the fullist of 
fishes and sprats? Arnt our mount- 
ins the hiest, and our klimate the 
mose salluberious ? Why, thin, 
as wee are so shooperlativly ixlint, 
shudnt wee be the whiskee-drink- 
inist? The inspired Russhin poit 
Sez [We iz ixthraimly sorry 
we cudnt thranskribe these nobl lines 
quik enuff whin thay wair koatid bi the 
prassidin.| “1s thair anny man 
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amung you so base ass 2 be a tee- 
totallur?” [Loud kries of “ No, no; 
not one.”| “Tf anny, spaik, fur him 
hav I offindid. Iss thair any man 
ammung you so bais ass not 2 love 
fwhisky ?” [Shouts of “No, no.”] 
“Is thair any man ammung yur 
so base as not to bee a swiper?” 
[Here the cries of “ No, no,” were 
redubbld.| “ No—thair is not one 
man ammung you so paltry as not 
to love the green iland of his berth ; 
and how kan a man bee sed 2 luv 
the kounthree whin he doant luv 
the food of the kounthree — thrice 
gloryus whisky? Ass the Polish 
poet indignantly ixlaims ” [Here 
the Dockthur ripp8id sum fine soale- 
stirrin varsis in the Polish dialik.] 
“Oh! I luvs the kounthree much ; 
but I kunfiss I luvs the whiskay of 
the kounthree moar. Mi blud biles 
within mee whin I sees a teetottallur. 
I think of the energetik langidge of 
the Jarmin bard ” (Heer Dock- 
thur Maggin koatid sum Jarman ri- 
thur, hows neam I cudnt ketch.) “If 
yez doo indeed wish 2 see the koun- 
thry in the wurds of the Italian min- 
sthrel ” [§e. Se. &e., a round of 
Ttalyun,| “hoom that ammurrous 
dwarf, ‘Tom Little, thus thranslates : 


‘*« Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth and first gim of 
the sea.’ 


Af, I sez, you wishis 2 see this, yiz 
must fly the wathur -dhrinkurs. 
If{ate thim; caul thim naims ; let all 
the girls and wimmen point at thim 
in the sthreat ; let the littl boys run 
afthur thim and caul thim Hanno- 
vayrians, or watherarians, or some 
other kind of arians, and put a deth’s 
hed and cross-boans ovir their 
doores.”. The Dockthur purseeded 
for about five hours in this sthrain, 
afthur the mannur of anuther Irish 
orrathur, and kukloodid by kaullin 
on Lady Morgan fur a song. Hlir 
laddysheep jumpd up at wons and 
ixpikturatid the follyin song, which 
my masthur thransformd into Graike, 
and Father Mahonny thransmogri- 
fide in2 Latin. And afther this wair 
over we all takled 2 the whiskey ; 
and thas aul I riglix of that party. 
Yers mose affixshunt, 
Barney Bravnacuan. 
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Barney Brallaghan. 
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Brian O’ Linn, 


Brian O’Linn was an Irishman born, 

His teeth were long and his beard was un- 
shorn ; 

His temples far out and his eyes far in, 

‘Pm a wonderful beauty,” says Brian 
O’Linn. 

Fal de ral la ral la la ral lee. 

His temples far out and his eyes far in, 
** I’m a wonderful beauty,” says ranting, 
roaring, boring, screwing, augering, 
gimleting, malleting, hammering, cob- 
lering, nailoring, soldiering, sailoring, 
tinkering, hattering, barbering, tailor- 
ing, schemering, ramming, damning, 
boxing, pig-killing, rowing, cursing, 
grog-drinking Brian O’Linn: 
“« T would leather the devil,” says Brian 
O’Linn. 
Brian O’Linn had no breeches to wear, 
So they brought him a sheep-skin to make 
him a pair ; 
The woolly side out and the fleshy side in, 
“It is pleasant and cool,” says Brian 
O’ Linn. 

Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 
Brian O’Lion had an old grey mare, 
Her legs they were long and her sides 

they were bare ; 
Away he rode through thick and through 
thin, 
“ ’'m going to get married,” says Brian 
Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Away he rode to the old Cuckoo's nest, 
Who said, ‘‘ Which of my daughters do 
you like best? 
There is one can card and the other can 
spin.” 
“ Hoo! I'll marry them both,” says Brian 
O’Linn, 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 
** Will you marry me now ?” this damsel 
replied. 
 T will marry you now, my honey,” he 
cried ; 
* And I'll forfeit my life, or it’s 1 will 
you win: 
Faik! it’s I that will settle you,” says 
Brian O’Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Brian O'Linn, his wife and wife’s mother, 
They all went into one bed together ; 
The blankets were broke, and the sheets 
were thin, 
** Let's lie close together,” says Brian 
O’Linn, 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Brian O’ Linn, his wife, and wife’s mother, 
They all went over the bridge together ; 
The bridge it broke down and they all 
tumbled in, 
** Bad luck to the mason,” says Brian 
O’Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 





The Death of Adonis. 


Brvanus @’ Linn. 


Bryanus O’Linn Corcagiensis erat natus, 
Dentibus percelebris et splendidé barbatus, 

Et tametsi strabus erat, sepe est affatus, 

“ Certe sum Hibernicorum maximus ornatus.” 


Semel Bryanus O’Linn bracca indigebat, 
Frater dedit rubra bovis pellem quam habebat, 
Hocque corpus cruraque Noster induebat, 

** Frigido-jucundum est,” Bryanus dicebat. 


Claras O’Linn habuit nigrum senem equum, 

Quo currebat campum, sy!vam, paludem, et lacum ; 
Surgens semel cepit animal hoc secum, 

Inquiens, “‘ Referre certus sum uxorem mecum,” 


Equum tune ascendit, nec cessavit equitare, 

Donec nidulam advenit Lesbiw et Clara, 

Mater dixit, ‘* Filiarum unam tibi dare 

Volo,” sed O’Linn clamavit, ‘“‘ Ambas, ambas, care.” 


“ Jungat augur nuptiis manus?” ait puella, 
“ Fomine et viri status res est bella.” 
Bryanus consentit, et mulier tenella 
Conjux fit cum osculavit rosea labella. 


Bryanus, et uxor, et uxoris mater (mire!), 
Unum lectum visi extemplo tunc inire, 
Tine tapetem voraverant sed dirz, 

Bryanus boat, ‘‘ Necesse arcté est dormire.” 


Bryanus et foemine transeuntes pontem, 
Fracta est pons, frigidum et dedit iis fontem, 
O’Linn orat vidit ut uxorem pereuntem, 
‘* Habeat Diabolus architectum sontem.” 


The Death of Adonis. 
FROM THE GREEK, 


“ O pereant sylve, deficiantque cancs '!”—Tinuttus, lib. iv, carm. 3 


Ou, weep—oh, weep! the flower-like Boy hath faded! 
Aponis, fair from life and beauty rent ; 
Venus no more by olive-bowers shaded 
The Hunter-Yourtn shall woo to biandishment. 
Distract with grief, she tears her golden tresses ; 
Dim Sorrow veils the lightnings of her eyes ; 
Her smile so wan, her mourning robe expresses 
How dearly loved was he who calmly lies 
Tn cold, cold death! 


Weep on, weep on! the Curms round are rushing 

The boar-strook Striretinc. See, he sleeps—he sleeps! 
Pale are his lips and cheeks, whose rosy blushing 

Stole all her soul who now beside him weeps. 
Ilis eyes are dark, departed are the graces 

Which round his limbs divine like jewels hung ; 
Yet Venus still the clay-cold corse embraces, 

And clings around _his limbs as once she clung, 

Ere still’d by death. 
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Weep on, weep on! the wound Avonis beareth, 
Which ruby-like doth stain his snowy skin, 
Is nought to that which now so wildly teareth 
The breast of Venvs rioting within. 
Ilis gallant beagles howl around him sadly, 
The blue-eyed Orxaps pluck their sun-bright hair, 
‘The Love-Queen wanders o'er the greenwood madly, 
And looks the imaged goddess of Despair. 
He lies in death. 


Her blood is sprinkled o'er the summer flowers 
Which once of lovely Avon were the bed ; 
The sacred drops bedew the woods—the bowers— 
But she regards it not, since he is dead. 
Onward she wanders wildly, him bewailing, 
Her loved Assyr1an lord—her light—her joy! 
Alas, alas! her cries are unavailing, 
Her voice of music wakens not the Boy 
From death’s cold sleep. 


Ifer eyes’ delight, Aponis, hath departed, 
As sinks the Sun-cop in his Ocean-halls ; 
While Venus strays alone and broken-hearted, 
And in fond frenzy Anon! Anon! calls. 
The mountains mourn, the crystal springs descending 
Softly, like moonbeams, weep to see her woe ; 
Beside them stoops she, full of sorrow, blending 
Her pearly tears with theirs as on they flow — 
She weeps his death. 


Alas, alas! the Boy so bright hath vanish’d, 
Ecno repeats too oft the mournful truth ; 

And Joy henceforth and Haprryess are banish'd 
From the fair Goppess of immortal youth. 

Soon as she saw her loved Anonis lying, 
Wounded, and faint, and sinking into death ; 

She clasp’d him to her heart, she soothed the dying, 
And stoop’d to win his last expiring breath 

Ere soul had fled. 


“ Remain, remain!” she cried. “ Shall CLoruo sever 
Hearts fondly link'’d like ours in Love's sweet tie ? 
Or, if "tis Fate that we should part for ever, 
Let me—oh! let me catch thy latest sigh ! 
Oh! that thy soul could glide into my bosom, 
And thy dear spirit dwell within my heart ; 
There it should flourish like some cherish’d blossom, 
And of my being, love, become a part, 
As thou hast been. 


“ Kiss me, sweet Boy! though dying still caress me, 
Thy lips are dear to me as I[kaven above; 
Oh! let thy latest pleasure be to press me 
Close to thy breast, and hear my voice of love. 
Alas, alas! fleetly from me thou'rt flying, 
The gloomy groves of Dis shall soon be thine ; 
I sit alone beside Aponis dying, 
And see those eyes that sweetly shone on mine 
Grow fix’d in death. 
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The Death of Adonis. 


“ Take him, Proserrina, my heart is broken, 
The brightest things of earth return to thee ; 
Our love hath pass’d like words of sweetness spoken — 
Hath pass’d—and grief, deep grief, remains for me. 
Lonely 1 weep, a widow'd heart deserted, 
My cheek is furrow’d deep with many a tear ; 
No joy is mine since Apon hath departed, 
Who was my Love, my Life, my all most dear— 
But now is Death's !” 


The Loves stand by, their tears descend in showers, 
Profuse as Apon’s blood that near them lay ; 

From this springs up the Rose, the queen of flowers, 
And from the tears the pale anemoné. 

The Boy hath been—his life is like a vision ; 
Fleeting, though lovely—lay him on the bed, 

Where once he pass’d his hours in joys Etystan, 
And Rapture o’er him brightest blisses shed — 

Now cold in death. 


Dead though he lies, the light of Beauty round him, 
Sparkles as though he slept —now roses strew ; 

With which in sport the Currps often bound him, 
Alas! with him the rose hath wither’d too. 

Deck him with myrtles, flowers, unguents precious ; 
Swathe him in purple, let the Loves stand by: 

Ilis smiles were once like theirs sweet and delicious, 
And Heaven seemed pictured in his large bright eye— 

Ile lies in death. 


Alas, alas! with grief each heart is swelling, 

The Woopn-Nympus weep for Venus is alone ; 
Tears from fair eyes, sobs from fond hearts are welling, 
And Ilymey’s hymns have lost their gladsome tone. 

Fair Venus wanders silent, sad, and lonely, 
‘The Musks chant no more their songs of joy ; 
One mournful theme is theirs, and one theme only — 
The woe of Venus parted from the Boy — 
Who lies in death. 
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The Spas of England, and 


[ February, 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND, AND PRINCIPAL SEA*BATHING PLACES.* 


To the searcher after health or 
amusement—two very comprehensive 
classes—these volumes will be highly 
interesting. ‘They are the personal 
investigations of an acute and ob- 
serving traveller, amid those fruitful 
fields of investigation, the watering- 
places of England. These, like states, 
have their rise and fall ; and to trace 
them from their pristine nothingness 
to magnificence, accounting for the 
duration of some and the decadence 
of others, is the business of these 
volumes. To this task -the author, 
Dr. Granville, brings an active and 
unprejudiced mind, with a vigorous 
body. In the outset he tells us that 
though the mineral waters of Eng- 
land are neither so various nor so 
potent as those of Germany, yet their 


claim to the serious consideration of 


the profession and the public is 
sufficiently strong to authorise him 
in bringing them forward in a paral- 
lel publication.t In his researches 
he tells us he has been scrupulous- 
ly cautious not to admit any state- 
ment whose truth he has not satis- 
factorily ascertained, while he has 
studiously avoided all communication 
with interested proprietors and prac- 
titioners; so that the three volumes 
before us may be regarded as the 
unprejudiced condensation of all the 
prejudiced local guides in the country 
worked into the shape of a Tour, 
by one possessed of sutticient vivacity 
to beguile even a tedious route with 
the humours of the way, and ex- 
perience to enable him to distinguish 


between the real efticacious merits of 


mineral springs, and those which owe 
their reputation to fashion, scenery, 
situation, or caprice. 

The great difference between the 
English and German mineral waters 
is in their effervescence; the latter 


being the sparkling champagne of 


waters, the former the still, and con- 
sequently the least liked. The Doctor 
puts it ima more medical way, com- 
paring the flatness of the English 
spas to a tumbler of that agreeable 
beverage, Epsom salts, instead of the 
pleasing effervescing mixture of the 


* The Spas of England, and Principal Sea-Bathing Places. By 


M.D. F.R.S. 


London, 1841. Colburn. 


same material in the shape of a 
Seidlitz powder. ‘The next most re- 
markable difference is that which 
exists in the total quantity of the 
saline ingredients in equal measures 
of water, the preponderance being 
greatly in favour of Germany. 


“‘ With all these admitted differences, 
however,” says the Doctor, “ there still 
remain a number of mineral waters in this 
country presenting a bappy combination 
of certain ingredients, which render 
them sufficiently active and efficacious 
in the cure of special disorders, and in 
respect to some of which they are even 
superior to the German springs.” 


Speaking of indigestion and those 
most liable to it, the Doctor amuses 
us with his first classification :— 


** Its victims,” he says, “ will be found 
among your young noblemen, and eldest 
sons of people of wealth, leading an in- 
dependent life; your club-men, your 
young unmarr ied bankers, your officers 
of the household troops ; and, finally, the 
viveurs, as the French call those who 


look out for exquisite cookery and high 
livine 


Some of these we can understand, 
the latter in particular; but why the 
young unmarried bankers and officers 
of the houschold troops should be 
particularly liable, we are at a loss to 
conjecture. The latter, particularly 
the cavalry branch, we should have 
thought exempt, or nearly so; as 
their bumpings on the saddle must 
much resemble those of a post-boy, 
of whom it has been observed that, 
despite of all the deleterious com- 
pounds they put into their insides, 
no one ever yet saw a bilious post- 
boy. But to the Doctor. 

A chapter of reasons for the recent 
disfavour of English mineral waters, 
and of the decline of most of the 
once fashionable spas, contains much 
sound sense. Among the causes may 
be named the besetting sin of “ over- 
puffing,” with that not less besetting 
sin of “ overcharging.” The election 
of that absurd officer, a master of the 
ceremonies, seems to have damaged 
some places, Bath in particular, but 


A. B. Granville, 


t Dr. Granville is the author of The Spas of Germany. 
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the Doctor kindly promises to write 
Bath “ up again.” We must, how- 
ever, find fault with our friend for 
referring us to his German Spas for 
the dietary directions pending the 
use of the English waters. A patient 
will have spent half his money upon 


books before he sets off to his spa, if 


he is to be saddled with the German 
as well as the three English volumes: 


“ Of diet and regimen suitable to the 
employment of mineral waters in the 
treatment of disease, I have spoken at 
such great length in my Introduction to 
The Spas of Germany, that I must simply 
refer those of my readers who are likely to 
avail themselves of any of the counsels 
contained in my present work, and desire 
to know how the *y are to live and what they 
should eat, to the pages of that Introduc- 
tion ; inasmuch as the rules of diet and 
regimen there fully laid down for such 
as are likely to require the use of foreign 
mineral waters, will serve admirably un- 
der similar circumstances in using the 
mineral waters at home.” 


Now that is just what we want, 
and the Doctor does not give us it. 

Not dealing much with gentlemen 
of his cloth, we really cannot say 
whether Dr. Granville is or is not in 
extensive practice in London. Not- 
withstanding his frequent allusion to 
the length of his professional career, 
and the numerous patients he meets 
at the various watering-places he 
visits, we incline to the opinion that 
his great practice is yet to come, and 
to be partially created by this pub- 
lication. In Germany we know he 
stands high. The 
Nassau patronises him greatly, and 
he has been of infinite service to the 
proprietors of those waters. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he will do 
equal good to our own. 

The first chapter is on railway- 
travelling, and a very useful slap it 
gives the Euston Square establish- 
ment. Rapacity, insolence, exorbit- 
ance, are all laid to their charge ; but 
the relief must have been great as 
the Doctor revised the proof-shcet, 
and chuckled at keeping his promise 
so handsomely, A clerk nee to 
overcharge him for luggage, and the 
Doctor's * steam” being a, he re- 
monstrated. “ But, lo!” he says, 
‘I might as well have tried to out- 
Whistle the steam which just then 
was rushing with a violent hissing 
noise out of our locomotive. ‘ Pay, 
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or your luggage shan’t go!’ I did 
pay, and told them they should hear 
from me, and thus I keep my pro- 
mise.” 

Well done, Doctor! We authors 
arn’t to be insulted with impunity ! 
Let the clerks beware of all big gen- 
tlemen in black. 

At Warrogate (the first visited 
spa) the Doctor gets into great so- 
ciety, at least the highest that was 
there; his friend, as appears by his 
letter of invitation, being the only 
owner ofa livery-hatted servantin the 
place. ‘This is a new school of gen- 
tility, and will probably supersede the 
“silver fork” one that has been so long 
in existence. “ Clothiers from Leeds, 
cutlers from Sheffield, and all the 
red noses and faces in England were 
there ;” but, strange to relate, there 
was only one laced hat amongst them. 
We suppose we must not inquire 
whether he was a regular “ yellow- 
plush,” or merely a nondescript done 
up in a lace bedaubed hat. The dif- 
ference between Harrogate and the 
great southern watering-places, seems 
to be that Harrogate retains its pris- 
tine village style ; while Cheltenham, 
Leamington, &c., have converted 
themselves into smart and pert towns. 
At the former, too, the patient helps 
himself to his nasty beverage at the 
fountain’s head, while at, the others 
it comes through the suspicious 
agency of pumps and pipes. Tar- 
rogate is, in fact, a true and genuine 
spa, and the water nasty enough for 
any thing. Somehow, patients do not 
like it unless it is. 

The Doctor records an amusing 
instance of the uncertainty of the 
law in a great bone of contention 
respecting the ownership of a new 
spring called the Thackwray ” 
spring, the question being who was 
the owner; the inhabitants of Har- 
rogate, or Thackwray the proprietor 
of one of the hotels, for it seems these 
great men rank above ordinary Boni- 
faces. The former gained the cause 
at the expense of 1352/. 7s. 3d.; and 
when the Doctor tried the pump to 
get a glass of the expensive beverage, 
he found it fast locked in rust! 

He relates a similar instance at 
Leamington, vol. ii. p. 233. A pro- 
prietor, finding his sulphur-water 
suddenly vanish, employed the men- 
at-law to protect his property. After 
a suitable length of quibbling, a pro- 
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posal of arbitration was submitted to, 
but not until the unlucky man was 
ruined and compelled to shut up his 
establishment. The victors, how- 
ever, fared little better, and their 
establishment was shortly afterwards 
closed. 

But we must take a peep at the 
gaiety of the place, and here is the 
Doctor's description of a Harrogate 
ball :— 


“« Come, come,’ quoth my friend and 
quondum patient, Colonel , how for 
three weeks enjoying the benefit of 
Harrogate water and Harrogate air, 
‘you must, for once, unbend, stiffen 
your cravat, and substitute light pumps 
for Wellingtons, and ‘honour’ us with 
your presence at the first ball of the 
season in the Royal Promenade-room, of 
which I am the principal steward and 
M. C. protem. It is an improvisé, done 
to serve a worthy man, the present intre- 
preneur of the promenade-room, who 
rents it for S00l. for the season, besides 
paying a band from London at twelve 
guineas per week.’ 

*« Tired as I was, I yet could not resist 
joining im a work of kindness. More- 
over, as [had come to see and learn, it 
struck me that an improvisé ball was as 
likely to teach me the humours of such 
an assembly at Harrogate as one more 
deliberately got up. 

** The Doric temple shews off to great 
advantage by night, like many of the 
ladies who figured in it; and with a 
superior company, such as we meet here 
ut a more advanced period of the season, 
« ball in it must be a mighty fine thing 
for killing time at Harrogate. 

“The place was not crowded; but a 
good sprinkling of people ofalmost every 
sort was scattered over the floor, or oc. 
cupied the different ottomans in the re. 
cesses. Some were dressed as for an 
evening party, for there had been suffi- 
cient notice given in the afternoon of 
thisimpromptu. Others had not thought 
it worth while to go home to dress, and 
the ladies appeared sans facon, in morn- 
ing bonnets, with their partners en frac. 
Amidst these heterogeneous groups, the 
six or eight stewards, with their white 
rosettes and smart coats, appe vared like so 
many turkey-cocks struttmg among the 
motley inhabitants of la basse cour. 

“ My first introduction was to Colonel 
Sir ——, a gay cosmopolitan Scotch ba- 
ronet of sixty-two, once a dragoon, who 
hardly ever opens his lips but to spout 
distiches, either in praise of Harrogate 
water, which had cured him of a liver 
complaint, or on his birthday, and on 
his having been forsaken so young (poor 
thing!) by the fair sex ! 
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“My next acquaintance was a young 
man of property, fashionably attired, who 
had also derived great benefit from his 
visit to this spa. Ile is one of the som- 
mités in Cheshire, with whom I felt 
much pleasure in conversing at some 
length on his intended journey through 
Greece and Turkey, for which he was 
preparing himself by laying in an addi- 
tional stock of health. 

“With the history of a few more of 
the young men present, with whom I had 
thus suddenly contracted that sort of 
acquaintance which one is not loth to 
form under circumstances like the pre- 
sent, I became sufficiently versed in the 
course of the evenivg, as they whisked 
by me with their fair partners in the 
mazy rounds of a waltz. There was 
Mr. , the son of Sir Thomas ——, 
a Cheshire man also, a marriageable 
youth, much ogled by the ladies’ mo- 
thers ; and also a penniless ci-devant roué, 
a wreck in health and fortune, though 
allied to high noble blood, who could 
now not boast of as many pence as he 
once had pounds. 

** Wales, as well as Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire, had supplied its humorous con- 
tributions to the soirée’s entertainment, 
and I was much amused with the minute 
details of important warlike matters from 
an old militia colonel, a short punchy 
man, who had changed his name for a 
fortune, and acknowledged St. David for 
his patron. 

“The fair exhibited rather to advan- 
tage, though almost all of them inconnues. 
Three or four were decidedly pretty, and 
a couple of them perhaps might have 
been called élégantes. Indeed all seemed 
surprised that sc goodly a display should 
have been brought together at such short 
notice, considering how few names of 
any importance there were on the spa 
books. 

“The thing is done somewhat more 
splendidly, and certainly more gaily, fur- 
ther on in the season, when the regular 
balls at the Crown, on every Wednesday 
evening, and at the other principal ho- 
tels, on other days in the week, take 
place by mutual agreement; or when- 
ever, by some sudden frisk or inspiration, 

‘ The ladies and gentlemen at the Granby 
or Dragon present their compliments 
and request the favour of the company 
of the ladies and gentlemen at the 
Crown,’ or vice versd. But onthe whole, 
what 1 saw may be taken as a fair speci- 
men of all the rest.” 

Considering that some six or seven 
thousand persons visit Harrogate an- 
nually, we shall be excused, if, like 
the Doctor, we devote a larger por- 
tion of this paper to the great north- 
crn watering-place, and tell about 
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the eating as well as the dancing and 
drinking. 


** Diet and associations! These, next 
to the mineral waters, are the most im- 
portant points to attend to in estimating 
the value and merits of a spa. 

“ At Harrogate, all who live at the 
hotels have the convenience ofa table- 
d’héte. From experience I can recom. 
mend that at the Crown ; and from what 
I have heard visitors of consequence say 
respecting them, those at the other 
hotels are equally entitled to praise. 

*« At all the principal hotels, whether 
of Low or High Harrogate, the banquet- 
ing rooms or saloons in which the dinner 
takes place are large, well appointed, 
and admit of the enjoyment of a band at 
dinner-time. There are also withdraw- 
ing and separate sitting-rooms for the 
company, the former of which are com- 
mon to all who sit at the table-d’hote, 
whether resident in the hotels, or simply 
accidental visitors. 

« The living is not much more reason- 
able at Harrogate than in London. 
Bread tolerably white and well-flavoured, 
and butter indifferently good, sell at 
precisely the same high prices. ‘The 
milk, owing to the meagre pasturage in 
the neighbourhood, is poor and thin, and 
the cream scanty. Mutton is excellent, 
and eightpence per pound. Fruit, par- 
ticularly strawberries, is plentiful, but at 
no lower price than in London. 

“ In fact, though a rural spa, Harro- 
gate has all the domestic inconvenience 
ofatown one, ‘The reasonis plain enough. 
In the first place, all the supplies, in- 
different as they are, come principally 
from Knaresborough ; and, in the second 
place, about six or seven large hotels, 
four of which, as I before observed, are 
first-rate ones, have to provide ata weekly 
charge (which, individually, is very rea- 
sonable ) board for at least one hundred 
guestseach dav. They, therefore, absorb 
all the provisions that can be gathered 
in the neighbourhood. Mutton and 
poultry, and the most preferable or choice 
vegetables, are quickly snapped up by 
them ; and even the fish, as it makes its 
rare appearance in the market from Scar- 
borough, is instantly appropriated: so 
that the dwellers in private houses or in 
lodgings stand a poor chance of getting 


any thing good or cheap, or enough of 
pretension of 


it even 
cookery. 

“ Hence families who propose to live 
in separate houses, and to ‘ keep house,’ 
must not expect to live at Harrogate for 
much less than at Ilighgate, had their 
doctors sent them thither f from the metro- 
polis for a change of air. 

“ And yet of the two, a private family, 
if at all numerous, had better have their 


to satisfy the 
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ménage in a separate house, than live at 
an hotel, even at the risk of being looked 
upon as stingy and of the common herd,— 
a stigma the sv ure very likely to have cast 
upon them. 

* At an hotel the ordinary charge for 
lodging and board at the public table, is 
two guineas and a half a-week, with halfa 
guinea more for the servants of the house, 
whom you are censé to employ. If you 
have a servant of your own in livery, 
then the charge is three shillings and 
sixpence per day extra; besides which 
there is a tax of three shillings a-week 
for wax-lights. 

“ All this together, making a total of 
either three pounds six shillings without 
a servant, or five pounds per week with 
one, is bearable for one or two persons ; 
but let a chef and his lady, like some 
friends 1 knew in one of the principal 
private houses, with three young ladies 
and three servants, take up his residence 
at the Granby for example, and a sum of 
not less than twenty guineas a-week 
would have been required, even though 
using the public-rooms, without being 
either so comfortable or so independent 
as in a private house,—a great cousidera- 
tion, by the by, where four ladies, three 
of them young and one an invalid, are 
concerned. 

“ Still fashion, for the higher classes 
of the people, wills it that they shall live 
at the principal hotels, and to them ac- 
cordingly they proceed ; though few of 
these illustrious remain the usual period 
of time necessary for a successful treat- 
ment by mineral waters. 

‘This state of things has given im. 
mense importance to the hotel-keepers, 
and in that respect Harrogate is some- 
thing like Baden-Baden. These gentry 
are, in good troth, the lords of the place 
at present. What does not suit them, 
that must not be; and in the pursuit of 
this object, each pulls his own way, and 
cares not what becomes of the rest. They 
go so far as to command ( for it’s a threat 
in the shape of a request) the closing of 
the hospital, as before stated, during the 
season, lest the sight of the poor lepers, 
and still more so, the use they make of 
the sulphur water out of the upper or 
bog-wells, as they are called, should in- 
terfere with their own establishment of 
baths and invalids. 

‘* The hotels are of two classes; but 
this division, which was a well-marked 
one a few years back, is now dwindled 
away from the force and change of cir- 
cumstances. At one time your opulent 
Leeds, and Sheffield, and Manchester 
factors, whose ideas of supreme happiness 
at a spa were limited to a moderately 
dear hotel or boarding-house, no more 
dreamt of stopping at the gates of the 
Dragon, still less at those of the Granby, 
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for admission, than they would at the 
palace of my Lord Harewood, by the way, 
for that purpose. No; they sneaked into 
the Swan, the White "Hart, or the Wel- 
lington, or, as the summum bonum, into 
the Crown, to occupy some one of its 
hundred little bedrooms, low-roofed and 


without bells, arranged on each side of 


narrow corridors, which, crossing each 
other at right angles, and in all directions, 
would puzzle the most expert topo- 
grapher. The Dragon and the Granby 
were sacred places. The lords only graced 
the latter, while the wealthy commoner 
pleased himself in the former. 

** Now, nous avons changé, &c. Pretty 
little gauche misses and their snuff-colour- 
ed-coated papas boldly stalk into both 
houses without being ‘ called ;’ cutlers 
and cotton-spinners aspire to great as- 
sembly-rooms and gigantic banqueting- 
saloons ; and nothing pleases the wealthy 
townsman of Bradford and Huddersfield, 
Halifax and Rochdale, but the lambris 
dorés, the well-stuffed sofas of red damask, 
and the cuisine par excellence of those two 
crack hotels.” 


Well done, Doctor! again say we. 
You are evidently a Conservative. 
You have hit the right nail on the 
head. ‘These gauche misses and 
snuff-coloured papas have got a little 


out of their places in the hotel of 


life, and having produced more 
knives, and forks, and cottons, than 
they can get consumers for, they 
seem likely to have to return to the 
Swan or White Hart, unless they 
can repeal the corn-laws and send 
the landowners there instead. Some, 
to be sure, seem to have feathered 
their nests pretty handsomely, and 
of course are not shy in proclaiming 
it. Speaking of Leeds, Dr. Gran- 
ville relates (p. 421) sitting next one 
of the opulent men of the broad 
cloth, of whom the Doctor made in- 
quiries respecting a brother he had 
not seen for a year or two. “Oh!” 
was the clothier’s answer, “he has 
retired from business, and been oc- 


cupied in looking out for an estate of 


two hundred thousand pounds to 
purchase.” 

How like a great snuff-coloured 
papa ! 

Why did not he follow the ex- 
ample of his brother cotton lord, and 
waste half of it in the United States 
Bank ? 

The Doctor thus sums up the 
merits of Harrogate :— 


“Harrogate has the elements within 
itself of becoming a spa of the first mag- 
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nitude, even to the extent of attracting 
foreign travellers; but there is much to 
be done to bring it to that state. At pre- 
sent the condition of Harrogate is quite 
primitive, and as such, liable to all those 
impediments to progress which appertain 
to the petits pays. Hence one hears with. 
out surprise of the bickerings, piques, 
and feuds, between Low and High Har. 
rogate. They of the latter envy those of 
Lower Harrogate their springs and well, 
at the same time that they boast of their 
superb hotels and large establishments. 
But these are sneered at by the Low 
Harrogate people, who, in their turn, 
point to their noble pump-room and 
promenades, their Crown and _ their 
Swan. 

“In Harrogate no vestige of any form 
of government obtrudes itself on the no- 
tice of the stranger; and not a single 
representative of the smallest civic au- 
thority is to be found here, not even a 
guardian of the night or a day-policeman., 
Hence encroachments on public privi- 
leges and rights not unfrequently are at- 
tempted ; and, but for the watchfulness 
of the threatened victim, would be car. 
ried into effect. Thus, last year, in order 
to aunoy the Low Harrogatians, a deter. 
mination was expressed by somebody to 
cut down a tolerably fine row of beech- 
trees, which, at this moment, forms the 
only shaded walk for visitors who are 
returning from the baths at Low Harro- 
gate in very hot weather. The thing 
would have been done, though the timber 
could not have fetched at a sale more 
than a few hundred pence, and though it 
grows on crown land; when a spirited 
remonstrance from the Low Harrogate 
people to the board stopped the intended 
act of Vandalism. 

‘‘ If true public spirit existed between 
the two places, Harrogate would soon 
rise in the scale of spas. At present, I 
fear, from all 1 have gathered from the 
very best authority, such is far from 
being the case. Nay, it has been re- 
marked, that if the dwellers of Low 
Harrogate project any improvement for 
the general good, in order to increase the 
attraction of the place, those of High 
Harrogate will not join to defray the 
expenses. 

“* With the exception of one or two in- 
dividuals with whom I conversed on the 
subject, and who are connected with the 
bathing establishments, I have found 
very little disposition in the proprietors 
of the springs, or the permanent inhabit- 
ants, to effect any thing to promote the 
advancement of the place, or to make 
known the value of its water, together 
with the gradual though slow ameliora- 
tions that are taking place from year to 
year. They are all apathetic, and prefer 
to leave things to take their course. 
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“‘T hope they may be roused by what 
I have here stated, and by the very fa- 
vourable opinion I have given of the spa 
in general, to a more enterprising con- 
duct. A spirited capitalist would find 
an unexplored mine of wealth in Harro- 
gate ; which is not one of your epheme- 
ral spas, dependent on fashion. Its almost 
peculiar waters are lasting, and so must 
and will be their reputation.” 


After various excursions in the 


environs, the Doctor at last sets off 


with Master Daniel, who dwells in 
a shop not far from the Bellevue and 
lets out a gig for hire, which he 
prudently drives himself, for Thorpe 
Arch; from whence he journeys to 
New Malton, Scarborough, Hoving- 
ham, Croft, and Dinsdale; thence to 
Guisborough, Redcar, and Hartle- 
pool, on whose railway he encounters 
a Quaker whom he dissects much after 
the manner of old Cobbett :— 


‘* Turning to a fellow-traveller, who 
was sitting by my side, and who, with 
less of the taciturnity than belongs to the 
Society of Friends, of which he seemed 
to be a member, had already divulged 
himself as one of the Directors of the 
very railroad we were about to travel 
upon, I inquired how it happened that 
the passenger-train in the morning was 
not equally pushed up the steep ascent 
by a locomotive engine, instead of being 
dragged by the horribly tedious, endless 
rope. 

*** Those locomotives belong to the 
proprietors of collieries,’ was the reply. 
‘The Company simply permit the use 
of them in conveying the coals on the 
railroad at a certain charge each per ton.’ 

*** And what might that charge be ?’ 

“« Three farthings per ton and per 
mile,’ 

“1 thanked my ‘ friend’ for the in. 
formation which I was in the act of trans- 
ferring to my note-book, when, after 
having written a few prefatory words, 
the prices mentioned escaped my me- 
mory. Wishing to be exact, I ventured 
to ask my informant if he had said three 
halfpence a ton and per mile. The silver- 
headed, square-faced, brown-coated, drab. 

gaitered, and ple acid ‘ friend,’ without 
moving lips, looked long and doubtfully 
for a minute or two at me, and at last 
exclaimed, ‘ 1 told thee three farthings 
per ton and per mile ;’ and he turned his 
back upon me, with marks of something 
approaching to contempt for the dulness 
of my apprebension.” 


The Doctor next quarters himself 
at Sunderland, and after abusing the 
Northumbrians’ vaunted bathing- 
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place, Tynemouth, arrives by rail- 
way at the modern metropolis of the 
north, Newcastle-on-T'yne. It seems 
he had visited it during the meeting 
of those migratory turtle-eaters, the 
British Association for the advance- 
ment of gastronomy, and finds it no- 
thing deteriorated ‘by the absence of 
“nearly two thousand strangers — 
philosophers by name, spouters and 
men of pleasure by inclination, and 
gourmands from natural disposition.” 

Ile found it “ pursuing its ordi- 
nary course of busy life, without 
foreign or meretricious tinselling and 
excitement. to give it a fleeting bril- 
liancy ; the one day being like the 
one which preceded it and like that 
by which it was followed ;” but the 
grand cause of its keeping its ground 
was owing to the splendid improve- 
ments that had taken place im the 
meantime in the features of the town 
itself. That remarkable man, Mr. 
Grainger, who having previously 
done so much for the improvement 
of the town, had so far carried out 
his splendid conceptions, that the 
feelings of astonishment and admi- 
ration excited at this second visit as- 
sumed a tenfold intensity. 


‘Modern Newcastle,” says our tou- 
rist, “ would surprise every Eng- 
lishman previously unacquainted with 
the place, even though he may have 
seen and admired the only two other 
provincial cities that can be compared to 
it—Edinburgh and Bath—or even after 
the contemplation of some of the many 
splendid cities on the Continent.” 


With the main chance in view, 
the Doctor finds a spa—a spa too 
that bids fair to make some noise in 
the world, since we see it figuring 
among those of the first class (For- 
eign and English) in the introduc- 
tory chapters;— this is Shotley 
Bridge, which the Doctor predicts 
will emulate the celebrity of Harro- 
gate, Cheltenham, and Leamington. 
The descriptions of the locality ‘are 
tempting, and within such easy reach 
of Newcastle, that it can hardly fail 
of success, though the Doctor could 
extend its influence over a much 
wider sphere. Gilsland, the next 
place he visits, may afford interesting 
occupations, he says, “to the geologist, 
the botanist, la even the antiqua- 
rian; but for distant and perspective 
views, such as greet the eye in the 
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vale of Derwent and near Shotley* 
Bridge—the rich, the luxuriant, the 
well-cultivated, and in many parts, 
the romantic aspect of that region”— 
those are not to be found at Gilsland. 
Indeed, there does not seem to have 
been much attraction at Gilsland. ‘The 
Doctor's experience of the “ doings” 
at the Spa Hotel was confined to the 
having the honour of handing a 
tall, high-cheekboned, elderly Scotch 
lady from the drawing-room to the 
supper-room on the day of his ar- 
rival, and occupying the post of vice- 
president, where, he laconically says, 
“T learned nothing.” As if to atone 
for proclaiming the niggardness of 
nature towards this border spa, the 
Doctor kindly hitches in a _para- 
graph, that cannot fail to place it 
favourably in the affections of 
mammas. Speaking of Sir Walter 
Scott’s courtship and marriage from 
that place, he insists on the peculiar 
fitness of spas for promoting matri- 
monial schemes, which he says are 
infinitely preferable to the exertions 
of a London season. “ But when I 
say spas,” says the Doctor, “I do not 
mean your Cheltenhams, and Lea- 
mingtons, and Baths ; but such only 
as resemble this one of Gilsland— 
primitive and village-like.” Nothing 
can be truer than this. Every day's 
experience proves it. Ilow much 
more conducive to the developement 
of sentiment is the sluggish pace of 
the donkey bearing its fair burden 
to some “home-made” waterfall, at- 
tended by the cavalier on the foot, 
to the dashing barouche bearing its 
cargo toits crowded picnic, or sultry 
dusty drive along an exposed turn- 
pike! ‘Then small spas can be used 
for so many purposes. Is the wished - 
for object wary? go to a spa and 
announce a rival. Are his means 
difficult of ascertainment ? pick up 
an Irishman and proclaim his riches. 
In short, there is no end to the 
uses they may be put to in the hands 
of unserupulous mothers and willing 
daughters. 

In Westmorland our tourist makes 
some remarks upon forest-planting, 


produced by witnessing the effects of 


the hurricane of 


1839 upon the 
Lonsdale estates. 


They are in Op- 
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position to the generally received 
“Evelyn” doctrine, but contain so 
much good sense as to be well worth 
consideration. Ile contrasts the ad- 
vantages of planting with that of 
agricultural improvement, and yields 
the palm to the latter, inasmuch as 
no hurricane can devastate tillage 
lands, while one storm can destroy 
the patient hopes of twenty or thirty 
years. Ofthis there can be no doubt, 
but then it must be remembered that 
much land, wholly unavailable for 
husbandry, will produce thriving and 
luxuriant timber; at all events, will 
grow trees to a certain period, leav- 
ing the land fertilised by their pre- 
sence. In some parts of England, 
waste lands are planted for pasture, 
particularly high and cold situations, 
and it is found to pay in three ways: 
first, as the producer of an earlier and 
better crop of grass ; secondly, as the 
producer of larch-wood ; : and thirdly, 

as the promoter of warmth and shel- 
ter to the low lands. Many people, 
looking at plantations of a few years’ 
growth, and sceing the long rank 
grass rising in all directions, are apt 
to say that the ground is too good 
for planting, forgetting that the grass 
they see is the produce of’ several 
seasons, with the advantage of 
warmth derived from the young 
trees. Still there is no doubt that, 
to a certain extent, the Doctor is 
right ; and that where land is capable 
of agricultural improvement, it is pre- 
ferable to planting — ornamental 
planting and planting for shelter 
being dismissed from the considera- 
tion. 

Volume IT. treats of the spas in the 
midland division of England, Buxton, 
Matlock, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Lea- 
mington, Cheltenham, &c. &e. If 
we may judge of the accuracy of 
his deseriptions by that of Leaming- 
ton, we may fearlessly subscribe to 
the truth of all Dr. Granville says. 
In every particular we most cordi- 
ally concur. We look upon Lea- 
mington as a cold, damp, cheerless, 
unsociable, uninviting place, buoyed 
up for a time by the reputation of 
Jephson, but destined, ere long, to re- 
sume its native nothingness. The 
waters are on a par with its hunting, 


* Since writing the above, we have secn a very well-written and interesting ac- 
count of this delightful spot from the pen of the Rev. John Ryan (Vint and Carr, 
Sunderland), that leaves the reader little to imagine and the visitor nothing to wish. 
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and its hunting with its scenery. 
Flagged promenades and fox-hunting 
will never go together. ‘The Doctor 
demolishes its claim both to scenery 
and fox-hunting by the shrewd ob- 
servation, that if it is favourable to 
hounds, it cannot be either romantic 
or picturesque—for in “such land- 
scape features huntsmen delight 
not.” 

The Doctor takes up his quarters 
at Copp’s, the Royal Hotel, where it 
seems the charges, though moderate 
for Leamington, are about double 
what they are at the German spas. 
“Every thing, in fact,” says the 
Doctor, “is extravagantly dear at 
Leamington. IJlouse-rent for the 
season is very high; lodgings are 
difficult to be had, and seldom under 
two or three guineas a-week for two 
rooms.” Nothing, however, seems 
to thrive except Dr. Jephson, who 
manages to make a professional in- 
come of twenty thousand a-year! 
Ile, however, the great patron of the 
place, appears to have no faith in its 
waters; very few of his patients 
drink of it, and even if they did, it 
would be impossible to ascertain 
their effects upon the diseases of his 
patients, inasmuch as “ there is not 
one of them but undergoes a com- 
bined and well-followed up treat- 
ment by medicines at the same time.” 
Jephson, therefore, as we said be- 
fore, is the making of Leamington ; 
and were he to retire, neither its pro- 
menades, nor its pwmp-rooms, nor 
its libraries, nor its fox-hunting, nor 
its Warwick waise.* nor its Kenil- 
worth, nor any thing that it has, 
would save it from utter and inter- 
minable ruin. Look to it, therefore, 
ye speculators ! 

Let us now see what the Doctor 
says of Cheltenham, that great rival 
wen on the face of Nature. Here it 
is, page 284 :— 

“ That the reputation of Chelten- 
ham as a spa is on the wane—nay, 
escaping fast from it—is a fact, the 
amouncement of which will not 
sound new to a great many of my 
readers.” The cause of the decline 
is the valuelessness of the waters; but 
Cheltenham has managed to con- 
vert itself into a parliamentarily re- 
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presented town, and may struggle on 
a mixture of watering-place, country- 
place, and city. A “rus in urbe,” as 
our venerable brother “Sylvanus 
Urban, gent.” would say. 

There is a nice story told by the 
Doctor relative to the geuwuine pro- 
perties of one of the spa waters, 
which it seems were reinforced every 
now and then by a “certain black 
wagon-load” of Epsom salts. And 
he relates, as a well-known fact, 
that two persons, named Adam 
Neale and Matthew, admitted, on 
some altercation (the particulars of 
which he appears to think are as 
familiar to us as himself), that many 
pounds of Epsom salts were thrown 
daily into one of the wells! 

So much for genuine spa waters! 
But the drinkers are of good faith, 
and verily they should be, consider- 
ing the pipes, and spouts, and 
pumps, and apparatus, the variety of 
waters (differing without a distinc- 
tion) pass through between the 
wells and their nobility. We agree 
with the Germans, who will swallow 
no water the source of which they do 
not see. Doctor Granville “ lumps” 
all the Cheltenham waters, whose 
general physical character he says is 
that of a gently saltish and rather 
bitter water. The following de- 
scription of Cheltenham living con- 
tains a Cheltenham curiosity of an 
establishment :— 


‘* Widow Susan Joseph keeps the Im- 
perial, which is essentially the rendez- 
vous of, and is supported by, old bache- 
lors, many of whom dwell in it perma- 
nently, and rule the roast. These do- 
mineering seniors have laid it down as a 
law, that the good landlady shall not 
keep a table-d’hote, at which that ‘ most 
abominable of all abominations, woman,’ 
shall be admitted. They love to have 
their chops and mulligatawny all to 
themselves; and the presence of any 
thing so refreshing and animating as a 
member of the fairest portion of the 
creation would throw them into a state 
of listlessness inimical to sound appetite. 
No lady, therefore, appeareth at the Im- 
perial table. © the felicity of these 
great tubs, who having crammed until 
every single puckering of the inner coat 
of their ventricle has disappeared, and 
its whole amplitude is distended to ad. 


* «When they dug out of the earth this ere waise, one of them ere old-fashioned 
faces was broken, and they made a new one in its stead, as you may see; but, la’ 
bless us! it a’nt at all like t’others.”— Warwick gardener’s description of the vase. 
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vantage like the surface of Green’s bal- 
loon when ready to start, sit after dinner 
to savour, by well-measured 
twenty-six to the bottle, a goodly mag- 

num ofthe best port! Crusty, like their 

darling liquor, any thing in the shape of 
civility or ceremony, until after a nap 

and a full digestion, is what they neither 

will afford nor can bear. At night, and 
in their favourite coteries, @ la bonheur,— 

* Richard’s himself again,’ and one meets 
these old gentlemen with pleasure on 

such an occasion. But as to their 
haunt, the Imperial coffee-room, procul 
esto, profani! 

“Widow Susan, however, in order 
not to disappoint the many friends who 
desire a quiet and civil boarding-house 
for both sexes, has established one or 
two of them on each side ofthe Imperial, 
unconnected with that showy hotel. 

** Not so showy is the Imperial, how- 
ever—at least in regard to architectural 
grandeur—as that first of all the hotels 
of English spas, ‘ the Queen.’ 

“This very extensive and lofty edi- 
fice, the largest of the kind in this 
country, is erected on the site of one of 
the mineral spas once in vogue at Chel- 
tenham, under the twofold appellative of 
Sherborne and Imperial ; and was be- 
gun, completed, furnished, and ope ned 
for the reception of company, in the 
short space of one year. It is built by 
shares, I understand,— several resident 
gentlemen having come forward to assist 
Mr. Liddell in his undertaking. The 
establishment, after having been admi- 
rably conducted by him ever since its 
opening, has just passed, 1 am told, into 
the hands of another person, who, as he 
paid his predecessor for his interest in 
the concern and good-will the large sum 
of five thousand pounds, will not find it 
an easy matter to make people believe that 
his ch irges are likely to be moderate. 

“To the interior of this splendid 
establishment I cannot do justice, except 
by saying that, as the people of Chelten- 
ham considered it almost a disgrace, be- 
fore the building of the Queen, that 
their town, with all its natural and arti. 
ficial advantages, possessed no ‘ hostel- 
rie’ fit for the accommodation of families 
of exalted rank visiting the place in 
great numbers,— they may now, with 
equal truth, boast that they have at last 
such a hostelrie for that purpose, as it 
would be impossible to name its compe- 
titor in any otber part of England. Such 
a situation, too, and such magnifice nt and 
extensive views as are enjoyed from all 
its apartments, particularly those of the 
second and third story, would alone suf. 
fice to constitute ‘ the Queen’ the head. 
quarters of the leaders of ton and fashion 
in Cheltenham. The proximity, also, to 
all the principal walks and drives, as 
well as to the pump-room of the Mont- 
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pellier and of the Original Spa, is not 
one of its minor recommendations. 

**And what might be the expense of 
taking up one’s abode in such a palace, 
either to live privately in it—as there is 
plenty of scope for doing ; or to use the 
general coffee-room, a spacious apart- 
ment, howbeit not sufficiently lofty ; or 
to share in the table d’héte, for which 
ample and first-rate accommodations exist 
in the house? I cannot answer the 
question ; but, judging of what I know 
of the Plough charges (though living, 
domestically speaking, i is more ré asonable 
at Cheltenham than in London) I should 
expect the expense to be just such as 
would suit the pockets of “the first in 
the land,’ for whom the hotel was spe- 
cially intended. 

“A notion may be formed of the easy 
rate at which ‘a single gentleman’ may 
live at the Plough, by glancing at one of 
the bills I saw in the hands of a person 
of that class. The board and lodging 
(the former in the cofiee-room) were 
charged three guineas, and two more for 
a private sitting-room. It being winter- 
time, a fire was kept in that room, and 
another in the bed-chamber, for the lat- 
ter of which three shillings and sixpence, 
and for the former seven shillings, were 
set down. As mutton candles are not 
the most pleasant things in the world to 
have under one’s nose, our ‘ single gen. 
tleman’ indulged in real wax, for which 
a charge of seven shillings and sixpence 
was made ; which, with the payment for 
a night. lamp (eighteenpe nce), and the 
usual allowance of seven shillings to the 
servants, constituted a general total of 
six pounds, eleven shillings, and six- 
pence per week. 

“ Now it isa fact, that ‘ a single gen- 
tleman’ could not, if he wished it, spend 
any thing like that sum of money (amount- 
ing to about seventy-five florins) at the 
very first and most fashionable hotel in 
Germany—say Klinger’s, at Marienbad ; 
or the Bellevue, at Wildbad — with a 
much superior board, and equally abun. 
dant in every respect, besides lodging 
and other accommodation, to say the 
least, equally good. The charges at the 
German house for all those things to- 
gether would not exceed five florins a- 
day.” 

As a residence, divested of all 
spaish considerations, we agree with 
our author in giving Cheltenham 
a decided preference over Leaming- 
ton. Its climate is better, its town is 
gayer, its buildings handsomer, and 
altogether there is an air of life and 
joyousness about Cheltenham that 
damp, gloomy, green-stuccoed Lea- 
mington will never know. They 
have both risen rapidly into enor- 


mous towns; and though rents haye 
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fallen at Cheltenham, occupiers have 
never been wanting. The Plough 
Hotel, in 1806, was assessed at 652, 
and in 1837 it was raised to 1500/.! 
And property whose local rates were 
but 40/. at the former period were 
upwards of 4000/. at the jatter. 

We now open Volume IIL, with 
whose contents we must be brief. 
Passing Gloucester, and its view of the 
celebrated Mr. Wood, the banker's, 
house, we arrive at Clifton Hot 
Wells, like many of its visitors, in a 
state of decline. “Clifton,” says our 
author, “ is hardly a watering- 
place now. It is either a colony 
of half-pay notables, who have 
lineage and little cash; or it is a 
station of transition for Wales and 
freland, and also for the West 
Indies and (now) America. The 
hot-wells have ceased to attract. Few 
people, if any, drink of their semi- 
tepid sparkling water — fewer still 
bathe in it.’ 

And again :—“ Not only very few 
people trouble the wells as far as 
drinking the waters medicinally, but 
it would seem as if physicians had 
forgotten to recommend its use.” 

The closing observations of the 
chapter on Clifton are appalling. 
Thirty-one thousand and _ ninety 
English women, it appears from the 
report of the registrar-general, died 
of consumption in the year 1838. 
Much of this mortality Doctor Gran- 
ville ascribes to the unnatural and 
injurious practice of tight lacing. 
Compression by costume prevents 
the expansion of the chest, and with 
the in-door life which English wo- 
men lead, deprives them of free 
draughts of vital air, whereby the al- 
tered blood deposits tuberculous mat- 
ter with a fatally unnatural facility. 

Bath, with its Beau Nash, and its 
long line of historical associations, 
conveys to our mind more the idea 
of the king of the watering places 
than any of the thirty-six spas in- 
cluded in these volumes. It, how- 
ever, has been converted from a spa 
into a city with upwards of 60,000 
permanent residents, “Whoof course,” 
says the Doctor, “ never think of the 
mineral springs.” Now, however, 
that the “ Great Western” brings it 
within three hours of London, there 
is no saying but it may flourish both 
as a W atering-place and a city. 

The arrival at Torquay, that last 
refuge of the departing, is painfully 
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graphic. It was on a_ beautiful 
evening in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and all nature looked bright, 
cheerful, and sweet. The thermo- 
meter stood at 564° in the open air— 
a degree and a half above “tempe- 
rate.” Surveying his bed-chamber, 
the sight of a “spitting-pot” spoke 
volumes to his imagination. 

At morning dawn, the sound of a 
cavernous cough, short, large, and 
followed by quick and ready expec- 
toration, resounded from the bed- 
chamber on his left ; and on the right 
a long, thin, sibillating cough, dry, 
exasperating, and nervous, had been 
heard every five minutes through the 
night. A drove of asses passed be- 
low his window, milking first at one 
great house, then at another. From 
this scene of melancholy objects and 
associations the Doctor makes a hur- 
ried homeward visit of the southern 
bathing-places,— Dawlish, a sort of 
rival to Torquay,— Weymouth, a 
place good for pleasure-seekers, but 
a bad one for patients,— Bourne- 
mouth, possessing capabilities for be- 
coming a perfect paradise for them, 
— Southampton,—Brighton, with its 
home-made German waters,— Hast- 
ings, Dover, and ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
&c.,—all treated, we think, according 
to their deserts. 

But our license is exhausted. This 
paper, allowed though it is the full 
benefit of Magazine limits, conveys 
but a faint outline of the mass of 
valuable matter and amusing inci- 
dent, anecdote, and observation scat- 
tered throughout these volumes. 

Unlike modern book-makers, in- 
stead of trying to make the smallest 
matter cover the greatest space, the 
difficulty with Dr. “Granville appears 
to have been to condense his inform- 
ation within a governable compass. 
He has produced a work valuable 
and interesting, and contrived to en- 
liven an apparently dull and unin- 
viting subject with so much gaiet 
and information, that let a man’s 
tastes and pursuits be what they 
may, he can hardly fail of gratifica- 
tion in its perusal. 

It is, in short, the personal ad- 
ventures ofa shrewd and enlightened 
man in a tour throughout England, 
while the professional part is strip- 
ped of all pedantry nd technicality, 
which, like the waters of the “ spas” 
themselves, may be taken, or not, 
as the reader pleases. 

0 
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A CHAPTER ON THE DOGS OF SEVERAL OF MY ACQUAINTANCES, 


Cuapter VII. 


** Love me, love my dog.” — Proverb. 


MR. CURRIE’S TURK. 


We tt, gentle reader, since you have 
done the author the honour to smile 
at these little narratives (all of them 
founded on fact), the events con- 
nected with the dog Turk, and his 
master, Mr. Archibald Currie, must 
now come under your kind consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Freyphitz, a furrier of Ger- 
man extraction, had a_ wholesale 
warehouse in one of the streets run- 
ning out of Cheapside; he was also 
proprietor of a retail establishment at 
the West End, which, in the winter 
time, had a comfortable appearance. 
But did it ever strike any one as a 
specimen ofthe acme of shop-window 
horror, when strolling down Oxford 
or Regent Streets, in the parching 
months of July and August, to ob- 
serve, behind an extensive frontage 


of plate glass, muffs, am pelerins, 


boas, tippets, chinchillas, ermines, 
white-bear skins, tigers’ heads, stuffed 
weasels, grey squirrels, blue foxes, 
and ticketed within the sun-heated 
panes, “ Furs of every description, at 
this season, at half-price.” 

Is not this announcement enough 
to throw one into a nervous swelter ? 
Perhaps Mr. Freyphitz himself 
thought furs almost too warm in 
that summer (five years ago); for 
he popped his own person, and 
those of Mrs. Freyphitz, and several 
little Freyphitzes, into a Margate 
steamer, and left two steady ware- 
housewomen to wage war against 
those voracious, dry, and dusty de- 
predators, the moths, aided by Kuitz- 
ler’s preventative, and well prepared 
with pepper-boxes ; which Mr. Frey- 
phitz now exchanged for paddle- 
boxes. 

Delightful as was the trip by river 
and sea,—comfortably as they were 
settled in their lodgings on the Ma- 
rine Parade, it turned out to be a 
most disastrous affair for the Frey - 
phitz family. The heart of Mrs. 
Freyphitz expanded with joy when 
she noticed the improved appearance 
of her beloved husband, occasioned 
by two or three warm salt-water 


baths: and as for the little Frey- 
phitzes, they dabbled about from 
under the awnings of the bathing 
machines like a swarm of young ‘Tri- 
tons; and, good Heaven! how their 
appetites had increased,—what heaps 
of bread and butter,—a leg of mut- 
ton went for nothing! Margate was 
pronounced to be a delicious place, 
and so it is, if you wish to divert 
yourself with oddity of character. 
There are eccentrics, queerer old wo- 
men than ever were seen any where 
else, and who can only be seen alive at 
Margate. The dress of the variety 
of visitors; the pretension of some, 
the non-pretension of others; runmy 
dressing-gowns, and lemon-coloured 
slippers ; telescopes of all sizes, hats 
and caps of all shapes ; old-fashioned 
clothes to be worn out by the sea- 
side, because the salt-water will spoil 
the best suits. The strange variety 
of faces which have been all the re- 
mainder of the year shut up in back 
parlours in the darker streets of 
London city,—the ladies of “ pub- 
likins” and “’bacconists,” of “ chicken- 
butchers” and “ tripe-dressers,” “ but- 
ter,” and “tallow,” are walking arm 
in arm together. 

Then the numberless vehicles,— 
coaches, flys, omnibuses, barouches, 
landaulets, donkey-chairs, goat-carts, 
and the dear donkeys themselves in 
their milk-white housings, gaily 
trimmed with scarlet worsted, all 
standing fast asleep with their noses 
together, while the boy drivers are 
on the look out for “ a bit of luck.” 
an hour's hire. Then there is the in- 
fantile offspring of one of the Jen- 
nies, much too young to commence 
its education, standing with his tail 
towards the wide-spreading ocean, 
with his rough coat blown into every 
possible shape—an emblem of patient 
innocence. 

And now, just as Miss Betsey 
Curdley (the daughter of an eminent 
purveyor of milk at Battle-Bridge), 
having made an arrangement for “a 
ours” ride on the back of the afore- 
said Jenny, because she had a V. and 
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a crown in red worsted on the horse 
—no—ass-cloth. The infantile in- 
dividual has at the same moment 
taken it into his sagacious head that 
it is about the period that a portion 
of milk is due to him; so while Miss 
Curdley’s fat leg is being lifted and 
adjusted over the horns of the side- 
saddle, the emblem of patient inno- 
cence sniggles his nose under his 
mother’s trappings,— but he, poor 
dear! having chosen his time mal- 
upropos, is lugged away by the tail. 

Then the splendidly illuminated 
and elegantly fitted up bazaars, 
wherein vocal and instrumental 
music with the raffles and the lucky 
wheels ; and where many a shilling 
is wheedled out of a man’s pocket by 
the bewitching and insinuating smiles 
of the presiding goddesses. Dear, 
very dear, creatures, they cost you a 
shilling a look. 

But to our narrative. In the same 
house in which the Freyphitz family 
resided, lodged, in a single back room, 
an old gentleman. As he was some- 
what remarkable in appearance, with 
long silver hair, a pale, care-worn 
face, and gaunt bony figure, he at- 
tracted the notice of his fellow in- 
mates, who had learned from their 
landlady that his name was Mr. 
Archibald Currie; that he had tra- 
velled much in his lifetime, but had 
been her lodger about a month; that 
he was very quiet in his manners, 
and that he had a large iron-bound 
trunk in his bed-room, which was 
secured by two padlocks; and that 
he had himself screwed (with the 
landlady’s permission first being 
begged) this ponderous trunk to the 
floor. 

Mr. Archibald Currie’s only com- 
panion was a Dutch pug-dog. We 
all know the shape and colour of this 
interesting animal, with his India- 
rubber nose that seems to have been 
flattened with a mallet, his black 
leathery lined mouth, his indescrib- 
able dun coat, and his thick squab 
tail curled up so tight over his back 
from the left side to the right, that it 
appears to prevent the animal from 
shutting his eyes. 

After all, we do not know how the 
pug-dog has been produced, or the 
quantum of ingenuity and good 
taste that brought such a beast to 
perfection, so that it is to resemble a 
very ugly negro-boy in a drab 


Mr. Currie’s Turk. 


livery. The pug, though it might 
trace its origin to the bull-dog, cannot 
be included among the “ Dogues de 


forte race” of the celebrated Cuvier ; 


nor can it be accurately described 
as the animal in 'Tieck’s story of 
Pietro @Abano, which is fed with 
dead flies by the familiar Beresynth, 
a sort of hybrid between a cat and a 
monkey, and denominated “a mer- 
kin.” 

Mr. Archibald Currie’s pug was 
ealled “Turk ;” why so, we cannot 
devise, unless that, in affairs of the 
heart, he was attached to, and allowed 
polygamy. 

But Turk’s best day had passed ; 
he had grown very corpulent, and 
wasas tight as an inflated air-cushion ; 
his large eyes appeared to be squeez- 
ing out of his head, and with the 
slightest exertion of exercise he lolled 
out his black spotted tongue, and 
breathed with difficulty; he must 
have had an interior collar of fat in 
his short throat. When Turk 
walked out behind Mr. Currie, that 
humane gentleman had frequently to 
wait for him at intervals, until the 
dog came waddling up with his legs 
at angles, diverging outwards, and 
with the dilated pupils of the eyes 
glistening at his old master, as much 
as to say, “For God’s sake, sir, do 
not hurry on so,—Iam short-winded.” 

The Queen in Hamlet would have 
made the same remark on Turk as 
she does on her own son, in act v., 
last scene,— 


** He’s fat, and scant of breath.” 


Now, the curiosity of excellent 
Mrs. Freyphitz was considerably ex- 
cited as to that very strong box, 
with two immense padlocks, and the 
whole affair screwed to the floor. 


What could it contain? She was a 
woman of penetration, as will be 
hereafter proved ; and she made up 
her mind to watch Mr. Archibald 
Currie narrowly, and if the results 
of such a scrutiny should prove sa- 
tisfactory to herself, she then re- 
solved (with, of course, her dear 
Freyphitz’s permission) to invite the 
old gentleman to tea and shrimps. 
(N.B. Pegwell Bay shrimps.) 
Where Mr. Archibald Currie dined 
Mrs. Freyphitz could not discover, 
nor could the landlady tell her. He 
breakfasted at home,—two cups of 
tea, a penny roll, but no butter, 
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Mr. Currie had informed the land- 
lady, that being subject to a bilious 
complaint, his physicians (mark the 
plural) had ordered him to abstain. 

Mrs. Freyphitz would wander up 
and down in front of the harbour, 
endeayouring to observe whether 
Mr. Archibald Currie patronised the 
White Hart, or the Duke’s Head, or 
the York Hotel. She then watched 
the doors of the other numerous 
houses of entertainment for man and 
beast in Margate; but she never 
could discover that he entered any 
one of them. She once caught him 
in a back street in the act of giving 
Turk a ha’porth of cat’s meat, 
cut, in thin slices, from a dog’s-meat 
barrow. 

From these circumstances she made 
up her mind that Mr. Archibald 
Currie had some private friends in 
Margate with whom he dined daily ; 
it was also her confirmed opinion 
that he was immensely rich and a 
miser. And glancing around anx- 
iously at the juvenile branches of her 
family, glowing thoughts presented 
themselves in perspective, and she 
determined to insinuate herself into 
the good graces of the old gentleman, 
and to let him see that he had more 
than one family in Margate who 
were inclined to be friends with him 
and shew him civility. So she took 
the first opportunity she could, on 
perceiving Mr. Currie and Turk 
making their way along the Marine 
Parade towards their lodging-house, 
to open the street door at the mo- 
ment he knocked, with her bonnet 
and shawl on, pretending that she 
was going out at the same time. 
Mrs. I'reyphitz made a sort of cour- 
tesy, and begged the old gentleman's 
pardon. Mr. Currie very ceremon- 
iously took off his hat, and bowing, 
apologised that she should have the 
trouble of opening the door for him. 
She replied that she was going to 
Market ; and looking at Turk, who 
was making some violent, desperate, 
and impotent attempts to get up the 
door-steps, Mrs. I'reyphitz gently 
lifted him, as she would have as- 
sisted one of her own younger child- 
ren under the arms, and placed Turk 
within the door; Mr. Archibald 
Currie expostulating, “ Pray, my 
dear lady, do not trouble yourself 
with the lazy dog.” “ Oh, no trou- 


ble,—pretty fellow!” replied Mrs. 
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Freyphitz, with a winning smile. 
Mr. Currie again bowed, and he 
closed the door. 

“There's the beginning of it,” 
thought Mrs. Freyphitz, as she 
walked towards the market; while 
her quick imagination went instantly 
to work. She fancied, that by a 
little proper attention to the old 
gentleman, she might become inti- 
mate with him, he might also grow 
partial to herself, to her children ; 
that in course of time some legacies 
might spring out of the strong box 
with the double padlocks, highly 
beneficial to the Freyphitzes; but 
then, again, Mr. Currie might have 
relatives, but by possibility he 
might not; so she thought, with the 
immortal bard, 


** All impediments in fancy’s course 
Are motives of mere fancy.” 


And she determined, after building 
two or three castles in the air, to 
consult with her husband on the 
subject. 

Mr. Freyphitz thought he could 
see as far (he pronounced it fiw) as 
most folks ; but was not so sanguine 
on the matter as his good lady, and 
advised that they should wait and 
see how the cat jumped. 

This little opposition on the part 
of the husband instantly riveted the 
purpose of the wife, which, of course, 
was a perfectly natural result. 

On the following day, when Mrs. 
Freyphitz went to market, she saw 
that the strawberries were very fine 
and very cheap; so she purchased 
three pottles. On her return, having 
ascertained that Mr. Currie was at 
home, she sent her youngest boy up- 
stairs to the old gentleman’s room, 
with ‘* Mamma’s compliments, and 
begged him to accept some straw- 
berries.” The child went on his er- 
rand, and delivered his version of the 
message, “ Ma’s tompiments — sent 
some strawbobs.” 

“Your mamma is very good,” said 
Mr. Currie. “ But pray whois your 
mamma?” ‘The little fellow paused 
for a moment, and replied, “ Mamma 
is ma, sir. 

“ The lady who lodges on the first 
floor, my dear ?” inquired the old 
gentleman, blandly. “ Ma _ lives 
down - stairs,” answered the boy. 
“ Present my compliments to her, 
and tell her that 1 am much obliged 
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to her,” said Mr. Archibald Currie, 
patting the child’s head. He was 
interrupted by the little fellow say- 
ing, “ What have you got in that 
great box?” The old gentleman 
started momentarily, and then smil- 
ingly replied, * Oh, my dear, that is 
my money-box.” “ What a whop- 
per!” remarked little Master Frey- 
phitz as he went out of the room. 
This interesting conversation was re- 
peated to the fond and anxious mo- 
ther the moment the boy was be- 
low. Mr. Currie glanced his eye at 
the box as he uncovered the pottle of 
strawberries, made a most incompre- 
hensible grimace, accompanied by an 
inward chuckle, and began to devour 
the delicious fruit greedily, chumping 
them with his gums (for all his teeth 
were absent without leave), till he 
came to the bottom of the basket, when 
he muttered, expressively, “ Good! 
very good,— d—d good!” and then 
he again chuckled. 

The following day, Mrs. Frey- 
phitz, and Master Hudson Frey- 
phitz, and Miss Mary Chinchilla 
Freyphitz, and two other little muffs 
or boas of children, were scampering 
along the sands at ebb-tide; the 
boys now and then catching a small 
crab, and puzzling it by drawing a 
circle round it with the point of a 
stick, and stepping into all the pud- 
dles left by the sea the last time it paid 
its visit to the shore; and the girls 
were collecting tiny marine shells, 
and broad olive-coloured ribands of 
sea-weed, to foretell the weather on 
their return to London; when Mrs. 
Freyphitz saw, at a little distance, the 
old gentleman trying to throw his 
pug dog into the waves, to give him 
a wholesome wash; but Turk (un- 
like other Mahometans) objected to 
the ablution, and clung to his mas- 
ter’s waistcoat with all his strength 
and toe-nails, uttering a most un- 
earthly yell. 

Mrs. Freyphitz thought this a 
good opportunity to reeommence her 
acquaintanceship with Mr. Currie ; 
so she approached, and said, “ I am 
afraid you find your pug very ob- 
stinate, sir ?” 

The old gentleman turned, and, 
putting down Turk on the beach, re- 
plied, * Allow me to thank you per- 
sonally, madam, for the fine straw- 
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berries you were good enough to 
send me ;—quite a present.” 

“ No present at all,” uttered Mrs. 
Freyphitz. 

“ Are you walking this way, ma- 
dam?” inquired Mr. Currie. “If 
so, we may as well all stroll together.” 

This delighted the lady,—for a 
walk on the sea-shore with the old 
gentleman was her main object. Mr. 
Archibald Currie was chatty, in- 
quired the Christian names and ages 
of the children, admired their spright- 
liness, sighed, remarked how happy 
Mrs. Freyphitz must be in possessing 
such a family. The flattered mother 
replied, that she was happy they 
were all healthy, as well as good- 
tempered, children. 

“Ah! madam,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “ here am I left in the world 
without chick or child, brother or 
sister, nephew or niece !” 

“ Dear, dear, dear!” answered Mrs. 
Freyphitz; “ you don’t say so?” 
and she assumed a look of commise- 
ration, which was quite at variance 
with her feeling at the moment, for 
her heart thumped against her cor- 
set. “ But you, doubtless, have a 
large circle of friends?” continued 
Mrs. Freyphitz. Mr. Currie looked 
at her keenly under his white eye- 
lashes, and said, “ Yes, some friends.” 

There was now a shout behind, 
from the boys, that the pug dog had 
sat down, and would not walk any 
farther ; and there Turk, with his 
stomach on the sands, was pufling 
like a locomotive engine in minia- 
ture at a stand-still. 

“ Lift the poor fellow up, and 
carry him under your arm, Hudson,” 
cried Mrs. Freyphitz ; and then, ad- 
dressing Mr. Currie, she added, “1 
suppose the pretty fellow won't bite, 
sir ?” 

“ Depend upon it, madam,” an- 
swered the old gentleman, “ Turk is 
too good a judge to bite any one that 
will save him the trouble of walking.” 

So, after much ado, Master Hud- 
son F'reyphitz lifted up the corpulent 
pug, and got him under his arm, 
where he looked like the bag of the 
ancient pipes,—only that a pair of 
glistening eyes glanced towards the 
ground in evident dread of a fall, 
which would have certainly burst 
poor Turk altogether, 
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On her return home, and after the 
worthy furrier and his wife had re- 
tired to rest, she imparted to Mr. 
Freyphitz, at that very confidential 
time, in low tones—for even walls, 
they say, have ears—her plans for 
ingratiating herself with the old gen- 
tleman. Her mate, who listened to 
the lengthened details for a time 
with great attention, with a yawn, 
and an adjustment of his nightcap, 
advised her not to go too far. It was 
then agreed that Mr. Currie should 
be invited to tea on Tuesday; “ And 
we will have the poor pug dog too,” 
said Mrs. Freyphitz, “ for the old 
gentleman never stirs without him.” 
“ Good night, my dear!” “ Good 
night, my love !” 

‘Tuesday arrived, and so did Mr. 
Archibald Currie and Turk (the 
latter having literally rolled down 
the whole flight of stairs that led 
from his master’s room. Mrs. Frey- 
phitz had, in addition to the cus- 
tomary tea apparatus, liberally pro- 
vided a cottage loaf, French rolls, 
pretty little ornamental pats of fresh 
butter, a quarter of a pint of real 
cream, some new-laid eggs boiled in 
the shell, a large dish of Pegwell 
Bay shrimps, and a pot of Aberdeen 
orange marmalade. 

She whispered to Freyphitz, “ My 
love, if we give a sprat to catch a 
herring, we shall see the advantage.” 

Freyphitz only silently hoped that 
the herring might be caught. 

Mr. Currie seemed to be quite at 
home: he enjoyed his tea, ate hearti- 
ly of every thing ; in fact, he seemed 
totally to have neglected the advice 
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of his physicians as regarded butter, 
—for certainly about four of the or- 
namental pats found their way into 
his interior, spread on the bread, 
spite of the bad bilious complaint 
under which he laboured: in fine, 
he did great justice to shrimps, eggs, 
and marmalade. 

Now Mrs. Freyphitz exerted her 
ingenuity to discover in what way it 
would be most agreeable for her 
guest to pass his evening. Ler 
anxiety was that it should be devoted 
to conversation, out of which she was 
in strong lope she should be able to 
extract useful intelligence to forward 
her views. She accordingly made 
an allusion to Mr. Currie having 
been some years abroad. 

At the mention of the words, “ har- 
ing been some years abroad,” the old 
gentleman fixed his eye in a pene- 
trating, but rather nervous, manner 
on Mrs. Freyphitz, and then glanced 
at her husband: he then appeared 
contented. 

Mr. Archibald Currie now replied 
to the many questions of his talkative 
hostess ; spoke of his connexions in 
Ifolland; of the trade to Batavia; 
of the productions of Java—their 
fruits. On hearing the word fruits, 
the youngest Freyphitz very natu- 
rally asked, if they had any “ straw- 
bobs?” The old gentleman smiled, 
and told them that he could only 
enumerate pine-apples, oranges, shac- 
docks, melons, pomegranates, grapes, 
mangoes, bananas, lemons, limes, 
custard-apples, papaws, mangosteens, 
and rombusteens. At this, all the 
eyes of the little Freyphitzes opened, 
and all their mouths watered. 

Mr. Currie then spoke of his com- 
mercial dealings in opium and piece- 
goods,—of sugar, salt, coffee, and 
spices: indeed, it appeared that he 
had been most extensively employed 
in trade, particularly between Ber- 
gen and Amsterdam, where he 
seemed to be quite at home with klip 
fish, salted roes, train oil, lobsters, 
and the moss used for dyeing: in 
short, Mrs. Freyphitz pronounced 
him to be a prodigy. ‘This conversa- 
tion caused the evening to pass most 
agreeably, had it not been for the 
intolerable yawning of the younger 
children, and the annoying snoring 
of Turk, who lay on the hearth-rug 
like one of the gallon-pot Park guns, 
used for the royal salutes at St. 
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James's, and which were called, in 
the days of Shakspeare, “ chambers.” 

Mrs. Freyphitz now endeavoured 
to discover the names of Mr. Archi- 
bald Currie’s friends in Margate ; 
but there was at first an apparent 
mystery thrown over his replies by 
the old gentleman. This rendered 
the lady, with all her tact, rather 
too anxious in her inquiries. At 
length Mr. Currie owned that he 
owed much to the hospitality and 
civility of Mrs. Bouncer Bottlepop, 
the courteous lady of Mr. Bottlepop, 
a very eminent London soda-water 
and ginger-beer manufacturer, and 
with whose amiable family he fre- 
quently dined. 

On this complacent mention of the 
name of Mrs. Bouncer Bottlepop, 
Mrs. Freyphitz instantly entered the 
field as her rival; and although she 


had not the slightest knowledge of 


such a person, she was seized with a 
mortal hatred to her; for Mrs. B. B. 
appeared to be the barrier placed 
between her family and the strong 
box of the old gentleman. 
* O Jealousy, 
Thou ugliest fiend of hell, thy deadly 
venom 
Preys on my vitals, turns the healthful 
hue 
Of my fresh cheek to haggard sallow. 
ness, 
And drinks my spirit up!” 
Hannan More. 


Mrs. Freyphitz, in an insinuating 
tone, said, “ Perhaps, Mr. Currie, you 
would give us the pleasure of your 
company to dinner on Thursday, 
—that is, if Mrs. Bottlepop can spare 


you? We shall have a jar of real 
turtle from Birch’s on that day.” 

Freyphitz stared, and looked at his 
wife, as much as to say, “ Where the 
devil is that turtle to come from?” 

Mr. Archibald Currie, after making 
some little difficulty, and stating that 
he had more than half promised to 
dine at Mrs. Bouncer Bottlepop’s, 
graciously accepted the invitation, 
provided he could get off the prior 
engagement with pertect honour, for 
he could not afford at his time of life 
to lose friends. 

Mrs. Freyphitz looked triumph- 
antly at her husband. Shortly after 
this, the old gentleman signified his 
intention to retire, but was over- 
whelmed with warm brandy and 
water, and a fresh pound-cake, pur- 
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chased for the occasion ‘They all 
parted the best friends in the world ; 
and, by the command of Mrs. Frey- 
phitz, poor Iludson, who had been 
asleep, was intrusted to carry ‘Turk 
up-stairs to his master’s bed-room 
door. Ile accordingly lifted the pug 
up; but the boy, not being tho- 
roughly awake, on turning the corner 
of the staircase, knocked the dog’s 
black face against the bannister, 
which set him yelping and struggling, 
which occasioned Iludson to drop 
him, and down all the flight of stairs 
came the Dutchman again. (N.B. 
The pug appears to be the Panta- 
loon of this our pantomime.) 

When all was quiet in the house, 
and the children in bed, Mrs. Frey- 
phitz exclaimed in an under tone to 
her husband, “It is really in pro- 
gress !” 

“May be, my dear,” replied the 
furrier, who seemed down on the 
subject ; “ but how came you to talk 
about real turtle? where is it to be 
obtained, pray ?” 

“'That reminds me, my dear,” said 
his better half, “that you must put 
on your hat and cloak, go down to 
the pier, see the steward of the Red 
Rover steamer, give him a sovereign, 
and ask him to bring you a jar of 
real turtle from Birch’s in Cornhill ; 
every thing depends on it: go to- 
night, that we may have it to-mor- 
row, in time for Thursday’s dinner ; 
and depend on’t we shall put Mother 
Bottlepop’s nose out of joint.” 

Freyphitz sighed, he had already 
commenced an investment on the 
speculation : he, however, obeyed, on 
hearing Mrs. Freyphitz say, “ You 
know, my love, that we women are 
the best judges in these matters ; 
some day you will go down on your 
knees, and thank me for my exer- 
tions.” 

Well, the old gentleman became 
more and more intimate with the 
Freyphitz family; and was conti- 
nually féted by them. He had only 
to say that he was going to call on 
the Bottlepops, when he was instantly 
invited to dine with the Freyphitzes ; 
and Mrs. I. told her husband that it 
would not make any additional ex- 
pense in their housekeeping, as what 
did for five did for six. ‘To be sure 
there was rather more wine drunk 
than they would otherwise have par- 
taken of; but they all remarked, that 
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both Mr. Archibald Currie and Turk 
seemed very comfortable with them. 
Turk became fatter. 

One day, as Freyphitz was strolling 
on the fort with the old gentleman, 
the latter suddenly asked him if he 
knew any confidential person in Lon- 
don who could be implicitly depended 


on, who would exchange Bank of 


England notes, or sovereigns, for a 
quantity of foreign coin he had in his 
possession. ‘I'he furrier was all ears. 

Mr. Currie stated that he had 
moidores, &c. &c., of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese currency, to rather a consi- 
derable amount ; and as he had been 
absent from his own country for a 
a number of years, he scarcely knew 
in what manner to invest his trea- 
sure to the best advantage; and 
that he must put himself under the 
guidance of some judicious friend on 
the subject. 

This confidential communication 
overpowered Freyphitz, and set to 
rest his dubious feelings. He an- 
swered that he had a friend a stock- 
broker, a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, Mr. Current, who 
knew every body, and every thing, 
and every body's business, although 
he never neglected his own,—a gen- 
tleman who was trustworthy to the 
most eminent degree; that he, an 
estimable man, was never more happy 
—_ when he could induce a careless 

r thoughtless person to invest his 
money in the funds; that Freyphitz 
himself would never have possessed 
the sum 
England, if he had not followed the 
persuasions of Mr. Current, who was 
also stated to have the faculty of a 
most remarkable memory: he was 
sixty-three years of age, but looked 
very much younger; and so exten- 
sive was his intelligence, that he 
might be called the chronicle of the 
last thirty years of the 
George the Third. 

Not to become prolix, we must 
now, in as few words as possible, re- 
late that, as Mr. Archibald Currie 
was lonely in the world, and was so 
very much at his ease in the society 
of the F'reyphitz family, an arrange- 
ment was entered into, by which the 
old gentleman and his dog Turk 
were to be residents in the furrier’s 
house in the capacity of boarders and 
lodgers. On speaking about the 
terms thereof, Mr. Currie took occa- 
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sion to say that Mrs. Bouncer Bottle- 
pop had made proposals to take him 
as an inmate, but that her favourite 
housemaid objected to the dog Turk, 
who wanted more looking after than 
any Christian. 

Irs. Freyphitz exclaimed, “ Poor 
dear fellow, I should like to see any 
housemaid of mine find fault with 
him: the old proverb, Mr. Currie, 
‘Love me, love my dog!” and she 
actually kissed the pug on the top of 
his head, and received a salute in 
return, in the shape ofa grateful lick 
with his black tongue. 

The period of the Margate visit 
being over, and business requiring 
that Mr. Freyphitz should be super- 
intending in London, it was agreed 
that they should all go to town to- 
gether in that capacious steam-vessel, 
the City of Canterbury. The morn- 
ing arrived for departure, and the 
whole house was up to see the 
lodgers off. ‘Troops of porters in 
white linen frocks and badges con- 
veyed the luggage to the pier; but 
after Mr. Archibald Currie’s Jarge 
iron-bound box with two padlocks 
had been unscrewed from the floor, it 
was found necessary to hire a cart to 
carry it to the steamer, it was so hear yf. 

Heavens! thought Mrs. Freyphitz, 
what an immense treasure there must 
be in it! After the box was gone, 
and which the furrier himself had 
seen safely stowed on the deck of the 
City of Canterbury, he returned to 
escort his family; when Mr. Archi- 
bald Currie took him aside, and said, 
“ My dear friend, I had an objection 
to unlock those padlocks while we 
remained here in a lodging-house, 
and I have expended (almost without 
knowing how) my English money. 
I want to pay our landlady here for 
my lodging — have you eight or ten 
pounds in your pocket?”  Frey- 
phitz, without hesitation, handed Mr. 
Currie two five-pound notes, and 
considered himself exceedingly happy 
in having been of such slight service 
to his friend. 

The old gentleman’s debt was dis- 
charged to Mrs. Clark, the landlady, 
and she bustled her robust figure to 
the door, and would shake hands 
with every individual of the party, 
including Mrs. Freyphitz’s servant 
and Turk, and hoping she should 
have the pleasure to see them all 
again. They got on board; Mr. 
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Currie seated himself on his great 
box for security; Mrs. Freyphitz 
placed herself beside him. The 
children for awhile cheerfully capered 
around the spacious deck, with the 
maid romping with them; but as the 
vessel cleared away from the harbour 
into the roads, the Abiga#/, unaccus- 
tomed to another gale, that gave a 


very uneasy motion to the City of 


Canterbury, which suddenly turned 


her demure face into all manner of 


colours, until they settled down to a 
dull yellow. “ You had better go 
downstairs, Jane,” said Mrs. Frey- 
phitz, faintly, and putting her hand- 
kerchief to her own mouth. * * * 

All, however, were much _ better 
about an hour after they had passed 
Herne Bay; and towards half-past 
two such appetites were created, that 


the attentive steward of the City of 


Canterbury was put in requisition to 
lay the cloth at a corner table in the 
saloon, after the general passengers 
had dined (Mr. Archibald Currie 
having a great antipathy to publi- 
city), when under the immediate 
orders of Mrs. Freyphitz, a 
calf’s head, bacon and greens, and a 
brace of partridges, were placed be- 
fore the party in very good style, to 
say nothing of a bottle of decent 
sherry and another of passable port. 
In the City of Canterbury they will 
dress a dinner for you at any hour 
of the day,—a great accommodation 
in a steam-boat. wiere probably you 
have eaten so much at breakfast or 
luncheon, that you have no appetite 
when the band plays “The Roast 
Beef of Old England,” and the gene- 
ral table-d’ héte ti ikes pl — oe eS 

We will now skip over two 
months; Mr. Currie and Turk were 
the cherished and acknowledged in- 
mates of No. 13 **** Street, Cheap- 
side, over Freyphitz’s warehouses, 
and where the family 
the establishment at the west end 
the shop only was retained, as the 
upper part of the house was let, fa- 
shionably furnished, through the sea- 
son, to one or the other of the ten 
thousand shifting visitors from the 
provinces, who are compelled to jour- 
ney to the vast metropolis to rub off 
their rust, and ear ry back the newest 
fashions. 

And here we must introduce a 
short dialogue between Mr. and Mrs. 
Freyphitz. 
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Scene (as usual) 1x BED.— (N. B. 
The only place where they can 
get a little quiet conversation.) 


Mr. F. 
sleep?” 

Mrs. F. “ Asleep—no, my dear— 
why do you ask ?” 

Mr. F. “Tl tell you: I am un- 
easy; here, it is two months since 
we returned from Margate; and that 
strong box with the two padlocks , 

Mrs. F. “Hush! speak Jower! I 
will put my head on your pillow; 
now go on.” 

Mr. F. “You know I have, by 
your ai ice, sold out 2001. stock, and 
lent it to Mr. Currie.” 

Mrs. F. “ Well, Mr. Currie is as 
safe as the bank.” 

Mr. F. “It may be so; but my 
friend, the stock-broker, Mr. Current, 
keeps asking me what security I have 
for the sum; and I look very foolish, 
when I tell him it is in a chest of 
which I have not seen the contents; 
he says that we, with a young family 
around us, ought to be more cir- 
—. r 

Mrs. F. “My dear—fiddlestick— 
it will come all right — remember, I 
seduced him from Mrs. Bottlepop.” 

Mr. F. “ Ay; but I inquired all 
over Margate, and the devil of a Mrs. 
Bottlepop could I find any where.” 

Mrs. F’. “ Depend upon it, my dear, 
the moment that infamous woman 
found out that Archibald Currie, 
Esquire, came and took up his quar- 
ters in our house, she left Margate in 
spite and disappointment.” 

Mr. F. “ Yes, may be so; but he 
never mentions a word about paying 
for his board and lodging; cannot. 
you give him a hint ?” 

Mrs. F. “ And, perhaps, in half a 
minute, knock down fifteen or twenty 
thousand pounds: no, no!” 

Mr. F. “ Genevieve, you are, I 
fear, too sanguine! Bon soir!” 


“ Geneviéve, are you a- 


a 


About a fortnight after this con- 
versation, poor Mr. Archibald Currie 
was taken very seriously ill in the 


night: medical assistance was pro- 
cured, but the old gentleman was 
pronounced to be in real danger. It 
was the sudden turn ofa compl: uint 
with which he had been long af- 
flicted, and which had been only 
patched up; added to the breaking 
up of a constitution that had been 
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tolerably well tried for a great num- 
ber of years. 

On the following day, Doctor****** 
intimated to Mr. and Mrs. Freyphitz 
privately, that if Mr. Currie had not 
settled his worldly affairs, it was now 
indispensable that such a thing should 
be effected. 

This was a sudden blow to Mrs. 
Freyphitz; because Mr. Current the 
stock-broker (who knew every thing) 
had told the furrier, that if the old 
gentleman died intestate, that his 
property would go to the crown 
(supposing him to be without rela- 
tives). So when the patient was a 
little easier after his various medi- 
cines, Mrs. Freyphitz ventured to 
Mr. Currie’s bed-side ; and, after af- 
firming vehemently and with many 
tears that she was thoroughly con- 
vinced “that Heaven would spare 
him to bless them all,” she inquired, 
* Whether he had made his will?” 
The old gentleman clutched with his 
tingers at the bed-clothes. 

She, in a most affectionate tone, 
repeated the question. Mr. Currie 
told her, “* That he had not, but he 
would; though he thought he was 
a great deal better.” But at the same 
instant there was a look about the 
eye, and a positive deadness about 
his ear, that belied the remark. 

Depend upon it there was no time 
lost in sending for the family at- 
torney, who was introduced into the 
sick room with as much decency as 
possible; and who brought ready 
prepared all the preamble of the tes- 
tament, and two clerks at his heels 
to witness the signature. 

The will was duly signed and wit- 
nessed. 

The additional sentence (to that 
which had already been professionally 
concocted), * That Archibald Currie 
bequeathed his whole property, real 
and personal, to Genevieve Freyphitz, 
to enjoy for ever,” &c. &c. 

The furrier and his family were 
ready to “ jump out of their shins” 
for joy. 

There was, however, a proviso, 
“ That the two padlocks of the great 
box were not to be unlocked, until 
the day after the funeral of the afore- 
said Archibald Currie.” 

Death comes in a moment—in half 
a moment let us despatch it—Archi- 
bald Currie was no more! 

The folly, in this age, we may al- 
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most affirm the superstition, of “ keep- 
ing your deceased relations for « 
week! It is however amiable — it 
makes us fender, both the living 
and the departed ! 

And now here was another serious 
responsibility for the principal of the 
Freyphitz family —the funeral. As 
a matter of course, a person of Mr. 
Archibald Currie’s supposed immense 
fortune could not be let down into 
® commonplace grave in a common 
coffin. No: and Mrs. Freyphitz was 
consulted about it. ‘There wasa hearse- 
and-four, feathers to the horses’ 
heads, and black velvet housings 
(which, as the morning the funeral 
took place was wet, were tucked up), 
and two mourning-coaches and four, 
with four gentlemen mourners in 
each with white. handkerchiefs ap- 
plied to their faces, in silk hatbands, 
scarfs and gloves; not one of whom 
had ever seen the deceased, with tivo 
exceptions,—Mr. Freyphitz before he 
died, and Mr. Current afterwards. 

The Freyphitz family having some 
interest in a family vault in one of 
the little old parochial churches be- 
tween Cheapside and the ‘Thames, 
determined that their dear departed 
friend should sleep in peace amongst 
the rest; but it must be owned that 
the premises were rather overcrowded. 
But as this church was only about 
twenty yards round the corner of 
** * * Street, the grand difficulty 
occurred as to the way in which a 
hearse with four horses, and two 
coaches with four horses each, could 
with perfect convenience set their 
individual freights down. The di- 
lemma was ingeniously solved by 
Mrs. Freyphitz, who devised that the 
whole cavaleade should advance out 
into Cheapside, go round the eastern 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
return down Watling Street ; and, in 
this movement, she divulged the se- 
eret purpose of her heart,— id est, 
to make a great sensation in the City 
prior to reading the will and open- 
ing the strong box. 

We must now go back a little way. 
The curiosity of Mr. Current (and 
that gentleman was not without a 
large share of it) prompted him fre- 
quently to ask Mr. _—— to in- 
troduce him to Mr. Archibald Cur- 
rie; but, somehow or other, Mr. 
Currie always contrived to decline 
such a meeting. In fact, Mr. Currie 
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kept himself as much as possible from 
the world. 

But after the old gentleman had 
ceased to breathe, Freyphitz asked 
Mr. Current if he would like to look 
at him. Current, who was fond of 
seeing every thing, and who knew 
every thing and every body, assented ; 
but when he came to gaze upon the 
corpse, the countenance of which was 
pertectly placid, to the utter astonish- 
ment of Freyphitz, Current exclaim- 
ed, “ Bless my soul, old fellow, it is 
a great number of years since you 
and I met.” 

“ What! did you know Mr. Archi- 
bald Currie?” inquired Freyphitz. 

“ This person's name is not Archi- 
hald Currie,” replied the stock-broker. 
“This man’s name is Dickons or 
Dickins.” 

“ Dickins!” said Freyphitz, faintly. 

“ Yes, Dickins ; he was some time 
since transported for fourteen years 
for an extensive swindling concern 
in conjunction with the notorious 
Major Semple. I am certain of the 
fact, and my memory is very tena- 

® ” 
cious. 

Freyphitz’s heart sunk within him, 
and Current said that he should in- 
deed be curious to see what was in- 
side the large box with the two pad- 
locks. 

The funeral was over ; the key of 
the padlocks was found in the pocket 
of Mr. Dickins, alias Currie ; and the 
all-important moment arrived that 
the immense treasure, for which Mrs. 
Freyphitz, indeed the whole family, 
had toiled and endured so much, 
should be displayed. 

The box lid was lifted up; it creaked 
on the hinges; two old shirts were 
at the top; then layers of brown 
paper; these were removed; every 
body was breathless; now a huge 
heap of stones (paving-stones) were 
wedged closely together; Freyphitz 
was in a cold perspiration ; something 
evidently of metal next presented 
itself, tied up in a_ handkerchief 
Could this be the treasure? Frey- 
phitz was so nervous, he was unable 
to loosen the knots; Mrs. Freyphitz 
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seized the bundle, and untied it in a 
trice. 

“ What are these ?” exclaimed she, 
in a tone of dismay, as she threw 
down two iron rings, polished very 
brightly. 

Mr. Current, who knew every 
thing, replied, “ Why, those are the 
fetters that Mr. Dickins wore when 
he was abroad, and great care he has 
taken of them.” 

Mrs. Freyphitz fainted. 

Our story is over—there was no 
treasure ! 

It was all true as Mr. Current had 
related. Dickins had been trans- 
ported for fourteen years to Botany 
Bay; had conducted himself well 
there; had made some friends, who 
enabled him to return to Europe, 
where he changed his name to Archi- 
bald Currie, and procured a recom- 
mendation to an English mercantile 
house in Amsterdam, where he re- 
ceived a very trifling salary. After 


a time the house failed, and the old 
gentleman made his way to his native 
country, after an absence of many 
years; but unable to procure em- 
ploy, and his finances daily diminish- 
ing, with a spice of the cunning 


rogue still within him, he devised 
the scheme of the strong box in the 
Margate lodging-house; and the 
Freyphitz family were the victims of 
his unprincipled ingenuity and their 
own cupidity. 

As for ‘Turk the pug-dog (who had 
been his master’s companion in [Hol- 
land), he did not survive the loss of 
his friend. 

As the Freyphitzes were thinking 
how they should get rid of him, for 
they now could not bear the sight of 
the animal, who was so mixed up 
with the shocking way in which they 
had been deceived ; so ‘Turk’s death- 
warrant was signed that he should 
be drowned in the Tower - ditch. 
But Turk saved them the trouble. 
He was found in the morning dead, 
by the side of the large box with the 
two padlocks! and poor Mrs. Frey- 
phitz discovered that in caressing 
“Turk,” she had caught “a Tartar!” 
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A WET AFTERNOON, 


IN A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ, 


The Hermitage—Valley of Rocks. 
December 29th, 1841. 


Dear Sir,—Your character and re- 
putation as a literary and moral 
Spectator of the world, both past and 
present, is too well established and 
too widely known, not to expose you, 
like your celebrated predecessor in 
the days of Anne, to the solicitations 


and inquiries of that large class of 


persons who have either nothing to 
tell, or nothing worthy of telling. It 
seems natural that Tatlers should 
follow a Spectator, and now, as for- 
merly, in numbers. It is true that 


these stray thoughts are not often of 


any value except to the owner; but 
how much happiness is bestowed upon 
the unhappy by listening to their 
complaints! How agreeable is it to 
turn over those rare and inedited 
epistles, in which the friend of Sir 
Roger de Coverley is addressed by 
Jack Modish of Exeter, respecting 
the fashions; or Thomas Smoaky, 
about his ante master; or Mr: 
Timothy Doodle, upon his favourite 
game of Blind-Man’s-Buff ; or, above 
all, and last of all, the genuine Mar- 
tha Housewife, who condensed the 


history of many a life into one brief 


note of admonition :-— 


“« Husband !—Stay more at home, I 
know where you visited at seven of the 
clock on Thursday evening. The Co- 
lonel, whom you charged me to see no 
more, Is IN TOWN. 

* Mantua Hovsewire.” 


These communications have each 
an interest of their own; but among 
all the letters once dropped into the 
box of the Spectator, I do not recol- 
lect any which related to that most 
painful visitation — @ wet summer 
afternoon in a country village. 
Washington Irving, no unpleasing 
spectator, has indeed sketched the in- 
terior of an inn upon a wet Sund: ay 
with the pencil of Wilkie; but the 
wet summer afternoon still remains 
for his easel. 

In a village one is not prepared 
for a rainy day in June; in summer 
you never think of being én-doors, 
in winter you never (if you are wise) 


think of being out. Then a cold, 
wet, hazy, blowing evening in De- 
cember—gates swinging, trees crash- 
ing, storm howling —how full of 
comfort, and heat, and light, and 
merriment, the flickering fire urged 
into a blaze from mere love of mo- 
tion, the bubbling urn, the rustled 
newspaper, and all. the scenery of 
domestic love and domestic firesides ! 
Nor is the solitary vigil between the 
dinner and tea less pleasing to the 
hermit of letters. Cowper has de- 
scribed, with touching sweetness, the 
winter hour which he delighted to 
lose in waking abstraction. Behold 
him, as he draws his chair up to the 
fender, and while the “ bolted shut- 
ter” rattles in the wind; see him 
gazing into the sleepy fire with a 
countenance of grave and thoughtful 
consideration. “Then, perchance, in 
that solemn parlour twilight, all the 
scenes of his boyhood and youth rose 
before him; the pleasant gardens of 
his father’s parsonage, the pastoral 
house, the path along which the gar- 
dener Robin drew him to school; 
and, more beloved than all, his mo- 
ther, in that vesture of tissued flow- 
ers, which, while fondled in her arms, 
he used to prick into paper with a 
pin. Or, perhaps, his meditation 
took a wider range— 


** Me oft has Fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

Soothed with a waking dream of houses, 
towers, 

‘Trees, churches, and strange visages, ex- 
press'd 

In the red cinders, while with pouring 
eye 

I gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor less amused have | quiescent watch'd 

The sooty films that play upon the bars, 

Pendulous and fore sboding in the view 

Of superstition, prophesying still, 

Though still deceived, some str ranger’s 
near approach,” 


Ilow different the scene in a wet 
summer afternoon! No firelight, 
warm and cheerful; no red cinders, 
to see the parish clerk glimmer out 
in; no films on the bar to knock off 
with a poker, waved to and fro in 
meditative dignity. Bamfylde has 
painted the sorrows of the hour. The 
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parlour is dim and eee the 
flowers in the window look like 
mourners just returned, wet through, 
from the funeral of Flora. Beneath 
the window, huddled together in ex- 
pressive sadness, the little family 


“Of dripping poultry, whom the vine’s 
broad leaves 

Shelter no more. Mute is the mournful 
plain, 

Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 

And vacant hind hangs pensive o’er his 
hatch, 

Counting the frequent drop from reeded 
eaves, 


[ passed a considerable portion of 
the last summer in one of the love- 
liest districts of Surrey — blue, ro- 
mantic, breezy Surrey. My cottage 
windows opened upon a green lane, 
where the shadows of overhanging 
boughs lay unbroken upon the grass 
from hour to hour, only spotted now 
and then by the little wing of a 
passing bird; no footstep interrupted 
the delicious repose of the scene ; ex- 
cept, at sunset, the village hind 
whistling at a distant style, as he 
“ plodded his weary way” across the 
fields. ‘The cow might be heard in 
the adjoining meadow, gathering its 
fragrant food; the little garden 
glowed with the industry of bees ; 
through the beautiful screen of oak- 
leaves the white church glistened ; 
and at the turn of a winding lane, 
with its green sides sprinkled by 
wild-flowers, you came suddenly upon 
the hamlet. It might have been the 
original of Dr. Warton’s. Happy 
peasants ! 


“ Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room, 
Or through the primrosed coppice stray, 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay, 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip-twine, 

Or drive afield the tardy kine, 

Or hesten from the sultry hill, 

Or loiter at the shady rill.” 


Such was the scene of my summer 


AARON HILL. 

“Pensive and cold this room in each 
changed part 

I view, and shock’d, from every object 
start. 

There hung the watch, that, beating hours 
from day, 

Tcld its sweet owner’s lessening life 
away ; 
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life, and there I spent some golden 
hours in unravelling the green intri- 
racies of the neighbouring woods and 
valleys. But, alas! many days of 
darkness threw a shadow upon the 
season of enjoyment. I had taken 
the precaution of bringing pen and 
ink and a few books with me, and 
now copy from my diary a few rough 
notes made during a wet afternoon. 
They do not pretend to any method 
or artistical arrangement, and relate 
chiefly to the interesting subject of 
poetical imitation. 

When Locke was accused by Stil- 
lingfleet of publishing thoughts al- 
ready extant in the books of others, 
his reply was to this effect :—It is 
very possible that many things may 
be new to a solitary student, convers- 
ing only with his own thoughts, 
which are, nevertheless, not original ; 
but priority of discovery does not 
destroy the justice of the claim ad- 
vanced by any scholar, who, by the 
process of his own reasoning and re- 
flection, may happen to arrive at the 
same conclusion. Scientifical dis- 
coveries have been identical in time, 
though in different countries; the 
wig of the Burlington Arcade 
was anticipated by the Egyptian 
dandy who stared at Joseph; the 
steam-boat has been recognised in 
Homer's Phoenician vessel. The 
distinction between ‘nvention and imi- 
tation is placed by Locke, “not in 
thinking first, or not first, but in 
borrowing, or not borrowing, our 
thoughts from another.” ‘There are 
subjects of which two descriptions 
must unavoidably run parallel. Such 
are, for the most part, delineations of 
the human mind, as developing itself 
in action; or of the external phe- 
nomena of nature; or of the sensi- 
bility and affections of the heart. 

Let me illustrate this remark by 
contrasting the reflections of Aaron 
Lill, upon revisiting an inn at South- 
ampton, with those of Rogers, upon 
the scene of his childish pleasures :— 


ROGERS. 


As o'er the dusky furniture I bend, 

Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend ; 

The storied arras, source ot fond delight, 

With old achievement charms the wil- 
der’d sight ; 

The screen unfolds its many-colour’d 
chart, 

The clock still points its moral to the heart. 
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There her dear diamond taught the sash 
my name ; 

‘Tis gone! frail image of love, life, and 
fame. 

That glass she dress’d at, keeps her form no 
more ; 

Not one dear footstep tunes the uncon- 
scious floor. 

There sat she, yet those chairs no sense re~ 
tain, 

And busy recollection starts in vain. 

Sullen and dim, what faded scenes are 
here ! 

I wander, and retract a starting tear ; 

Gaze in attentive doubt, with anguish 


swell, 

And o’er and o’er on each weigh’d object 
dwell ; 

Then to the window rush, gay scenes in- 
vite, 


And tempt idea to permit delight ; 
But unimpressive—allin sorrow drown ‘d, 
One void forgetful desert blooms around.” 
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That faithful 
hear! 

When soft it spoke a promised pleasure 
near ; 

And has its sober hand, its simple chime, 

Forgot to trace the feather'd feet of Time ? 

That massive beam with curious carvings 
wrought, 

Where the caged linnet soothed my pen- 
sive thought. 

Those muskets cased with venerable rust, 

Those once-loved forms still breathing 
through their rust. 

Still from the frame, in mould gigantic 
cast, 

Starting to life, all whisper of the past.” 


monitor twas heaven to 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
any reader that Hill was the con- 
temporary of Pope, and may be very 
honestly supposed to have aught 
the eye of Rogers by these touching 
and simple lines. ‘They are conceived, 
indeed, in the very spirit of that po- 
lished versifier, and seem to offer an 
arly specimen of the gentle pathos 
and minuteness of observation which 
Goldsmith, at a later period, enlarged 
and refined. Hill speaks with some- 
what of prosaic reflection of the chairs 
that retain no sense of their former 
occupants. Rogers, with more ele- 
gance, represents himself as bending 
over each well-known article of fur- 
niture, and finding a friend in every 
chair. The tone of both descriptions 
is precisely the same; yet the simi- 


larity, and even occasional identity of 


sentiment, are perfectly natural, with- 
out having recourse to avowed imi- 
tation. ‘The language and the his- 
tory of the heart are the same in 
all ages. The infant turns its face 
to the bosom of the nurse, before 
the gossamer fat of the nineteenth 
century, as the Trojan child did from 
the glittering helmet of Llector. The 


children, that climbed the knees of 


Gray’s villager, hang upon the neck 
of Virgil’s peasant. The picture 
which Akenside drew of the anxious 


wife waiting for her husband, and 
remembering that the roads were 


dangerous, has been thought into co- 
lours by affection in all countries. 
Take a different illustration :— 


Tickell is known to have written 
an elegy upon the death of his friend 
Addison, and a very touching and 
animated tribute of affection it un- 
doubtedly is. Goldsmith pronounced 
it to be one of the finest elegies in our 
language ; he discovers in it both no- 
velty to strike, and interest to affect, 
the reader. Johnson, obliquely at 
least, preferred it to the beautiful 
dirge of Milton upon his friend. Into 
the merits or defects of the elegy, 
however, I have no intention of en- 
tering; and shall only allude to a 
remark of Steele, that the poem is 
simply prose in rhyme. This criticism 
of Steele has been quoted by later 
writers, but without any apparent 
consciousness of its Literal truth in one 
particular. There is, indeed, no rea- 
son to suppose that Steele attached 
any exact meaning to the expression. 
Let us pause for a moment. Tickell, 
after some eloquent allusions to the 
condition of his departed friend, thus 
continues :— 

‘* If pensive to the rural shades I rove, 
[lis shape o’ertakes me in the lonely 


grove ; 
"Twas there of just and good he reason'd 
strong, 


Clear’d some great truth, or raised some 
serious song. 

There patient shew’d us the wise course 
to steer, 

A candid censor and a friend severe : 

There taught us how to live, and (oh! too 
high 

The price for knowledge) taught us how to 
die.” 
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No couplet in our poetry has been 
more frequently quoted than the last. 
Now let us see whether we can shew 
it to be in reality prose in rhyme. 
Turn, therefore, to the fifth book of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. He is 
treating of the prayer in the Litany 
against sudden death, and he argues 
that the Christian should desire a 
death like that of Jacob, or Moses, 
or Joshua, or David; a peaceful and 
leisurely termination of life, so as to 
console those whom he leayes behind, 
to replenish their hearts with words 
of hope, of wisdom, and of faith ; and 
by so doing, to strengthen men in 
the fear of God, to give them whole- 
some admonitions with respect to 
their future conduct, to confirm them 
in the practice and belief of true reli- 
gion ; and, lo sum up all, to teach the 
world no less virluously how to die, than 
they had done before how to live. Were 
is ‘Tickell’s golden rhyme in its na- 
tive bed of prose, and yet I would 
venture to think that Tickell may 
have been ignorant of the passage in 
the great master of Church Economy. 
The sentiment has its root in na- 
ture; from that root the boughs and 
blossoms spring. The shaping and 
the cultivation of them display the 
powers of the poetic art. 

The same argument may be ap- 
plied to élustrations of observation ; to 
all that extensive collection of ima- 
gery with which the eye supplies the 
understanding. In these pictures the 
originality is shewn in the combi- 
nation of familiar circumstances, and 
in the prominence given to some 
particular person or incident. In 
the “ Ilarvest Scene” of the late 
Mr. Constable, the golden ears, 
rustling before the sickle, lend 
a richness to the sketch; but the 
character —the individuality is pro- 
duced by the figure of the boy 
stretched along the grassy edge of a 
brook, and quenching his thirst in the 
stream. A harvest-scene has been 
often painted, yet Constable, by the 
disposition of this figure and the ar- 
rangement of the most familiar ac- 
cessories, has constructed an original 
composition. Let us examine the re- 
sults of this skilful application of 
illustrations supplied by the eye in 
the sister-art of poetry. The dis- 
tinction which Pope draws between 
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Divine and human benevolence af- 
fords us an apt example :— 


**God loves from whole to parts; but 
human soul 

Must rise from individuals to the whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to 
wake, 

Asthe small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre moved, a circle straight suc- 
ceeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads. 

Friend, parent, neighbour, it will first 
embrace, 

Iliscountry next, and then all human race. 

Wide and more wide the o’er-flowings of 
the mind 

Take every creature in of every kind ; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless 
beauty blest, 

And Heaven beholds its image on bis 
breast.”’ ; 


It is not to the beauty of this il- 
lustration, to its exquisite adjust- 
ment, or to the wonderful accuracy 
of logie with which it is carried out 
in all its parts, that our attention 
needs now to be directed, but to the 
philosophic moral which it awakes 
out of a common image. The 
circles made by a stone in the water 
have been described before, and have 
been seen by all; but what the dis- 
position and expression of the figure 
accomplish in Constable, that the ap- 
plication and the reflection perform 
in Pope. 

Ife might have found the simile 
in a different sense in Davies, but I 
know not whether any of his editors 
(not having Roscoe or Bowles before 
me at this moment) have pointed out 
in Seneca the philosophical employ- 
ment of the same image. 

That brilliant but affected writer, 
is illustrating, or explaining, the phe- 
nomenon of light which the Greeks 
called Halo, and the Latins Corona. 
For example, when Augustus return- 
ed from Apollonia, a ring of beautiful 
colours, like the rainbow, encircled 
the sun. Seneca introduces his sci- 
entific explanation of this appearance 
in the sky, by the following image. 
“Cum in piscinam lapis missus est, 
videmus in multos orbes aquam dis- 
cedere, et fieri primum angustissimum 
orbem, deinde latiorem, et deinde alios 
majores, donee evanescat impetus, et 
in planiciem immotarum aquarum 
solvatur.” * 


a ——_—— $$$ 


* L. A. Senece, Nat. Quest. lib. i. c. 2. 
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Now turn to specimens of obvious, 
though unacknowledged imitations. 
The famous description, in the Essay 
on Criticism, of the intermediate 
heights of literature, ascending be- 
fore the eyes of the climbing pilgrim, 
which Johnson praised as the most 
apt, sublime, and proper simile in 
the English language, has been shewn 
by Warton to be copied, almost li- 
terally, from Drummond. ‘The out- 
line having been traced over the 
glass of memory, the artist laid on 
the colouring. 

Pope sought for pearls in some of 
the prose writers of the seventeenth 
century, who, in his day, were known 
by few scholars, and scarcely read by 
any,—by the vulgar, not at all. In 
them he found many of those brilliant 
sayings and axioms of moral wisdom, 
which, polished by his taste and shar- 
pened by his skill, present such rows 
of glittering points in his verse. The 
happy and ingenious designation of 
one year :— 


A reservoir to keep and spare ; 
The next a fountain spouting through 
his heir,” 


was traced by Warton to the Church 
History of Fuller. The same most 
witty and eloquent writer asks, in- 
dignantly, with reference to the con- 
temptuous neglect with which false 
and scandalous rumours should be 
regarded, ‘“ What madness were it to 
plant a piece of ordnance to beat 
down an aspen leaf!” * Pope, in his 
famous Satire upon Lord Hervey, 
has the vivacious and cutting inter- 
rogation,— 


** Who breaks a butterfly upon the 

wheel ?” 

Fuller says, that Monica, the 
mother of Augustin, “saw a glimpse 
of happiness through the chinks of 
her sickness-broken body." Wal- 
ler, describing the calmness of the 
mind when the storms of youth and 
manhood have subsided, introduces 
the same image into his celebrated 
lines :— 


‘The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and 
decay’d, 

Lets in new light, through chinks which 
time has made.” ¢ 


While speaking of these resem- 


* Holy State, b. iii. c. 24. 
¢ On the foregoing Divine Poems. 
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blances of thought, I may notice a 
curious instance of similarity between 
Dryden and Lord Bacon. Dryden 
says of a satirist,— 
*« [le makes his desperate passes with 
a smile.” 


Lord Bacon, in allusion to contro- 
versial writers upon subjects con- 
nected with the Church,—* To search 
and rip up wounds with a laughing 
countenance.” § 

Once more. Pope says, in refer- 
ence to the artifices of superstition, 
that it 


“ Played the god, an engine on the foe,” 


Exactly, in the same spirit, Bishop 
Burnet, in his commentary on the 
22d Article, says of the Romish doc- 
trine of Purgatory, “The legends 
were so copiously played on all those 
doubts, that this remnant of Paga- 
nism got at last into the Western 
Churches.” Cowper describes the 
composition and effects of common 
novels in a similar manner. 

Having pointed out the obligations 
of Pope to prose writers, it may be 
just and interesting to make a passing 
allusion to the obligations of two 
celebrated prose authors to him. I 
refer to Dr. Balguy and Archbishop 
Magee. Balguy acknowledged that 
he borrowed his discourses on the 
vanity and vexation of the pursuit 
after knowledge—a work greatly 
admired by some of his most eminent 
contemparies—from a passage in the 
Essay on Man, beginning at v. 259, 
and ending at vy. 268. He expanded, 
illustrated, and moralised the brief 
judgment of the poet. Then with 
reference to Archbishop Magee. In 
his first discourse on the Atonement, 
he examines the objection urged by 
the sceptic against the circuitous ap- 
paratus of the scheme of redemption. 
Among other arguments which he 
brings to bear upon this topic, the 
following is the most important and 
convincing. The course of nature 
proves the connected system of divine 
government. ‘The operations of God 
are linked to each other, wheretore 
we know not ; the fact appears. “ ‘Tlie 
difficulty,” continues the archbi- 
shop, “lies here; the uses arising 
from the connexiors of God's acts 


+ Ibid. b. i. c. 3. 
§ Bacon's works, vol. iii, p. 32. 
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may be various; and such are the 
pregnancies of his works, that a 
single act may answer a prodigious 
variety of purposes. Of these several 
purposes we are, for the most part, 
ignorant. And from this ignorance 
are derived most of our weak objec- 
tions against the ways of his provi- 
dence; while we foolishly presume, 
that, like human agents, he has but 
one end in view.” For this thought, 
containing within itself many 
thoughts, Dr. Magee acknowledged 
himself to be indebted to four lines 
of Pope :-— 


“In human works, though labour’d on 
with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose 
gain ; 

In God's, one single does its end produce, 

Yet serves to second, too, someother use.” 


It is by his gnomic wisdom, his 
forcible axioms, and his insight into 
nature, that Pope has obtained and 
preserved an universal fame; he not 
only gives us a page of fancy, but 
of proverbial philosophy: by those 
threads of strong practical sense, the 
rich embroidery of poetry is kept 
from unravelling. The central pic- 
tures are preserved by the borders. 

The celebrated Barrow displayed in 
his sermons the same aptness and eco- 
nomy of illustration, the same happy 
arrangement of light and shade, and 
the same submission of the orna- 
mental to the preceptive power. He 
makes for his object with a calm and 
a majestic energy. ‘The flushings of 
the colours upon the dove’s neck 
are, indeed, lovely to the eye, but 
the sweeping and shadowy wing of 
the eagle presents a sublimer spec- 
tacle as he soars to his mountain 
home. 

I may fill my sheet with a few 
more poetical imitations. 

William Gilpin, of Boldre, was a 
charming writer, and cannot be read 
too often or admired too much, but 
he must not enjoy the praise which is 
due to his predecessors. In one of his 
descriptions, he mentions the delight 
of stealing along the quiet lanes of 
Surrey; and Payne Knight, I think, 
expressed his admiration of the poet- 
ical beauty and grace of the picture. 
But whatever the charm of the word 
may be, Gilpin has nothing to do 
with it. Hurdis, the amiable friend 
of Cowper, employs the same word 
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in his Village Curate, published in 
1790 :— 

« Then let me steal along the woody lane, 
To trace thy song so various, gentle bird !” 


Hurdis, however, only circulated the 
coin, he did not stamp it. Thomson 
had already painted, by the same ex- 
pression, his own luxurious motion 
in an autumnal morning, when bask- 
ing along the garden in search of 
plums or nectarines :— 


“‘ Here as I steal along the sunny wall.” 


Nor must the praise be all given to 
Thomson. The beautiful line of Ho- 
race, 


“ Secretum iter et fallentis semita vite.” 


of which Cowley thought the literal 
English afforded no just or adequate 
interpretation, was happily translated 
by Broom,— 

‘* A life, led as it were by stealth.” 


It is somewhat amusing to find 
an attorney in the Lord Mayor's 
Court (as Broom or Brome was) com- 
mended by such a man as Cowley for 
translating Horace. 

Thomson, without doubt, was the 
original of Hurdis and Gilpin. Let 
me recover another debt for him, 
while I have Broom at my elbow. 
The late Felicia Hemans,— 


“ That holy spirit, 
Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep,” 


quotes, in a letter to Mrs. Howitt, a 
passage from William Howitt’s chap- 
ter on woodlands :—‘“ The fading of 
the leaf, which ought to be called the 
kindling of the leaf” At the end 
comes in this note of admiration, 
“How truly and poetically was that 
said!” To be sure it was; but nei- 
ther the truth nor the poetry belon 
to William; this flush of colour is 
shaken on the canvass by the pencil 
of James Thomson. The author of 
the Seasons united to the reality of 
Gainsborough the glory and sunlight 
of Claude; his eyes did, indeed, like 
Cowper's, but with a more burning 
passion and thirst, drink the rivers as 
they flow. We uses the word in the 
same relation to autumn, and applies 
it again, with extreme beauty, if I re- 
member rightly, to the waking love- 
liness and verdure of spring,— 


“And all the kindling country colours 
round.” 
Pr 
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I have still a blank page remain- 
ing; I fill it with a parallel between 
a bishop and a poet upon chess. 
“ Bowling,” said Fuller, in his Holy 


Chess. —Bisnor BeverinGe. 

** Either ‘tis a lottery or not. If it be 
a lottery, it is not lawful; because ’tis a 
great presumption and sin to set God at 
work to recreate ourselves ; if it be nota 
lottery, then it is not a pure recreation ; 
for if it depends upon man’s wit and 
study, it exercises his brain and spirits as 
much as if he was about other things. So 
that being on one side not lawful, on the 
other side, no recreation, it can on no 
side be a lawful recreation.” — Brve- 
RiDGE: Private Thoughts, vol. i. p. 244. 


I end, as I began, with a poetical 
illustration. The following lines of 
Johnson’s, on the vanity of human 
wishes, receive an amusing gloss from 
the anecdote which Southey related 
to Sir E. Brydges :— 

“ From ev'ry room descends the painted 
face, 

That hung the bright palladium of the 
place ; 

And smoked in kitchens, or in auctions 
sold, 

To better features yield the frame of 
gold.” 


There is a portrait of Richardson 
at Rokeby, says Southey, and with 
an odd story belonging to it which 
Mr. Morrit told me when he pointed 
it out. It had been painted for one of 
his female admirers; and when Sir 
Thomas Robinson took possession of 
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State (B. iii. c. 13), “ teaches men’s 
eyes and hands mathematics and the 
rules of proportion.” Surely, chess 
teaches something ; but hear :— 


Chess. —Wittiam Cowper. 
** Who, then, that has a mind well strung 
and tuned 
To contemplation, and within his reach, 
A scene so friendly to his fav’rite taste, 
Would waste attention on the chequer'd 
board, 
His host of wooden warriors to and fro, 
Marching and counter-marching, with an 
eye 
As fix’d as marble, with a forehead ridged 
And furrow’d into storms, and with ahand 
Trembling, as if eternity were hung 
In balance on his conduct of a pin.” 
Task, B. v. 1. 


the house, and of this portrait among 
others, he wondered what business a 
Mr. Richardson could have in com- 
pany with persons of high degree ; so 
the canvass was turned over to the 
nearest painter, with orders to put on 
a blue riband and star, and thereby 
convert it into a portrait of Sir 
Robert Walpole. You may be sure, 
adds Southey, Mr. Morrit, when he 
restored the picture to its right name, 
left it in possession of those honours. 
If you like any of these reminis- 
cences of a wet summer afternoon, I 
shall be happy to send you a second, 
and perhaps a better, collection ; for 
you will remember that we had more 
than one wet afternoon, last summer. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
M. A. 
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“ Prosperity gains friends, adversity 
tries them.” ‘This is considered a 
vastly wise dictum. ‘Ten years ago, 
however, we happened to comment 
on its fallacy, as usually applied ; 
and we see no reason for changing 
the opinions then expressed. On the 
contrary, we deem them worthy of 
revival and amplification ; with which 
intent this chapter is commenced. 

“ Prosperity gains friends,” no 
doubt. Thus far we asseverate upon 
firm ground; but because those 
freinds become estranged, and stand 


aloof in the days of adversity, there- 
fore, forsooth, they are weathercocks, 
fickle, odious, deceptive people, and 
ought to be repudiated ! 

Such is the common cant, which, 
as usual, is very far remote from 
common sense. As already explained 
in our former observations, those re- 
pudiated friends, instead of being 
“ weathercocks,” are eminently stead- 
fast. A passing squall raised by 
adversity disgusts them, no doubt ; 
but it will not alienate them. It is 
the long continuance of rough wea- 
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ther which they will not endure, 
because this they never liked, and 
never bargained for. But to quit 
metaphor, would Timon of Athens 
himself have been deserted, if he had 
not spent his last shilling? Did not 
his estranged friends return to him 
directly when they believed that his 
wonted powers had returned even to 
the humble extent of giving one 
more dinner ? Weathercocks, indeed! 
No; the change begins in the worn- 
out Amphitryon, not in his friends. 
Steadfast they are, faithful and true 
as the needle to the pole. Fondly 
they cherish the memory of that gal- 
lant gay companion with whom they 
whilom spent so many happy hours. 
They still esteem him as a friend, 
and deplore his losses and their own. 
But, as we queried long ago, is it 
within the limits of possibility to 
suppose that, in the lugubrious, 
grumbling, poverty-stricken wretch, 
who has the impudence still to bear 
the same name (though this is all 
that he can exhibit of his former self), 
those amiable friends can acknowledge 
and recognise the object of their for- 
mer affection ? 

To expect this would imply that 
the said friends are looked upon as 
no better than downright madmen. 
The object of their former respect 
and esteem is gone. He may exist, 
indeed, but he exists only in memory, 
or in the fathomless depths of eternity. 
From actual life he is faded away and 
departed for ever. The magic har- 
mony that once animated his exist- 
ence ceased, and made way for discord, 
directly after his last bag of gold coins 
was broken up and emptied. Lis 
visage changed, his temper changed ; 
even his mental faculties underwent 
a process of perversion or decay. 
Where, then, is the character whom 
we formerly esteemed and admired ? 
Are we, forsooth, to consider the 
mere empty name as a guarantee for 
identity, well knowing, as we do, that 
the said name, instead of producing 
the once customary and pleasant ef- 
fects when appended to an oblong 
piece of paper, headed “ Messrs. Coutts 
and Co.” will now only produce, in 
reply, two scratches of a bad pen, 
announcing “ no effects?” ‘This 
would, indeed, be grasping at a 
shadow! As well might it be in- 
sisted that a black spectral silhouette 
should bring the price of a portrait 
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by Reynolds or Lawrence, or that 
the mouldering skeleton of Nell 
Gwynn or Ninon d’Enclos should 
be admired as a beauty. The last 
bag of sovereigns vanished, and the 
once agreeable Tom, Dick, Jack (or 
Timon), whom his friends loved, 
vanished along with them, leaving 
only a shadow or 7 of his 
former self, which, as a vile impo- 
sition on his friends and the public, 
deserves to be treated vilely ; and in 
strict ratio, accord’ng as they steac- 
fastly admired and loved the one, 
they are morally bound to loathe, 
abominate, and maltreat the other. 

Such were our opinions indicated, 
though not so clearly expressed, ten 
years ago, and which further know- 
lel of the world has only tended 
to corroborate. But during this long 
interval the same subject has also 
appeared to us in some new lights, 
respecting which we think that a few 
desultory remarks will not be unac- 
ceptable. 

Life has its varieties ; that which 
we style agreeable delusion rests on 
precisely the same basis with that 
which the soi-disant wise think pro- 
per to term sad reality. The rouge 
is not less real than the wrinkle 
which it hides; and, in our humble 
opinion, the truly wise are those who 
prefer fixing their attention on the 
former. Of gold, our favourite defi- 
nition (or periphrase) is, that it con- 
stitutes the “ main spring of the magic 
of life ;” using, of course, the word 
magic in its favourable sense, not as 
the diabolical or black art. It is the 
talisman, the “ Open Sesame,” the 
grand modus operandi. And why 
should we wish it to be otherwise ? 
Why should this plan, however con- 
ventional, be objectionable? Gold, 
indeed, we are told by renowned phi- 
losophers and poets, comes from the 
earth, and is mere dross and rubbish. 
But supposing this to be strictly true, 
what then? Equally, nay, @ fortiori, 
is not the human body mere dross 
and rubbish ? and yet is there any 
one quite so mad as to suppose that 
he could carry on the business of this 
life without a body, or to growl and 
murmur because the said body re- 
quires some care and attention ¢ 

The careful man is called a miser, 
forsooth, and blamed for parting with 
his gold, “as if it were blood drawn 
from his heart.” But why should he 
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be expected to act otherwise? Of 
what use to him in this world would 
be his heart, however ardent its pul- 
sations, if he never had any aa in 
his pockets? The leading peculiarity 
of the miser is merely that of seeing, 
more clearly and forcibly than other 
men, the truth that gold, no less than 
heart’s blood, is to be considered a 
necessary tenure by which to hold 
existence. His leading error, it may 
with some plausibility be said, con- 
sists in opining that he never can 
have too much of this indispensable 
matériel. But this with him is no 
error. Of the “ vital fluid” he cer- 
tainly might have too much, and by 
its non-circulation he would become 
apoplectic. But it is not so with re- 
gard to his loads of stagnant gold. 
He can possess them without needing 
to consult any doctor. Nay, that 
very possession makes him long-lived 
and healthy. He who thinks himself 
happy, of course, is really so; and to 
the careful man the secure possession 
of a guinea is far more delightful than 
all the luxuries which the said money 
in the hands of a spendthrift could 
purchase. Consequently, your so- 
styled miser is rarely in bad health. 
He leads a life of self-denial and 
contented austerity, which prolong 
his days, and would do honour to an 
anchorite. He is satisfied with little 
in one sense of the words, but not in 
another. His bags and caskets of 
gold form in themselves his ter- 
restrial paradise. Having them, he 
sighs not for the beauties of nature, 
whether animate or inanimate. He 
cares not for park scenery, nor town 
scenery, not he ; scarcely even for the 
sunlight, for his windows have be- 
come so impenetrably covered with 
dust that he never sees the sun. He 
is wholly independent of those paltry 
cares which vulgar appetites engen- 
der, though he sometimes exhibits 
great ingenuity in his devices for 
avoiding expense; proving at once, 
that though cash is indispensable, 
very little of it will suffice to procure 
the necessaries of life. Herein it may 
be said that he betrays inconsistency, 
but it is not so; the misery of most 
men consists in entertaining the wish 
for luxuries without the power of 
gratification. The careful man exults 
inwardly in having vast power, with- 
out the slightest wish to exert it. Of 
what use, then, it may be queried, is 
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the power? To which our answer is 
ready,—In the consciousness of this 
__ consists the so-styled miser’s 
1appiness. In exerting it upon or- 
dinary occasions he would feel none 
whatever. He waits, indeed, for a 
sufficient inducement to exertion ; and 
if that never comes, it is not his fault. 

We have alluded above to the in- 
genious devices practised by so-styled 
misers, in order to avoid expense and 
to live, as it were, upon nothing. In 
this respect their biographies are 
eminently interesting, and should, in 
our opinion, be carefully collected 
and published for the benefit of the 
rising generation. And this is the 
more desirable because we have had 
in England many choice specimens 
of this character, men who would any 
day have rather parted with heart's 
blood than with a single guinea; on 
which account John Bull has some- 
times been stigmatised for avarice, 
though, upon the whole, he more fre- 
quently deserves reproach for his 
capricious generosity. 

What! Is it not clear and ob- 
vious that gold is comparatively a 
most rare and wonderful metal ? 
That whilst modern chemists have 
contrived to detect the composition 
of divers things (water, for example) 
which were formerly looked upon as 
elementary, yet the composition of 
gold baffles all their inquiries, re- 
maining in this respect “ beyond their 
ken” as much as if it lay out of 
the terrestrial sphere ; consequently, 
the “ philosopher's stone” continues 
equally a desideratum now as it was 
to Paracelsus and Van Helmont cen- 
turies ago. 

Is it not aclear case that prudence 
and industry are both rare and esti- 
mable virtues ? Let us consider then 
the emblematically moral use of gold. 
As the purest and rarest of metals, 
why should it not be viewed at once 
as the reward for, and also as the 
material symbol and mute represen- 
tative of, those admirable virtues; 
whilst the diamond, if you will, 
might in like manner typify the 
brilliant coruscations of imaginative 
and artistical genius? We live in a 
material sphere ; the very language 
which embodies our thoughts and 
feelings is but a symbol of power 
derived from a source corporeally 
and sensuously unknowable and un- 
known. Look at the really indus- 
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trious and prudent, at those men who 
by dint of exercising such virtues 
have acquired gold; are not those 
precisely the individuals by whom 
also it is most intensely reverenced 
and who are most unwilling to part 
with it? Elwes was great, but his 
greatness sank into insignificance 
when compared with that of the sa- 
gacious and self-raised Farquhar. 

By whom, principally, is the out- 
cry kept up about “ prosperity gain- 
ing friends and distress trying them,” 
as if the exercise of a little common 
sense would not supersede any such 
trial? ‘The adage has been used 
with wise looks and shaking of 
heads by generations of drones and 
fools; firstly, by fools, who like 
Timon of Athens, could not keep 
money when they had it, but when 
the stock ran entirely out, thought 
to replenish by sending a servant 
with “ master’s compliments, and he 
requests an immediate loan ;” se- 
condly, by drones, who being far too 
lazy to work themselves, are there- 
fore disposed to live on the gains of 
others who perhaps work night and 
day! Such are the sarcastical stick- 


lers for the hard-heartedness of the 
world, and for the falsehood, selfish- 
ness, and fickleness of friends! 

But of all the grumblers, according 
to our sincere opinion, the brood of 
poor authors are the most contempt- 


ible. Among this discontented, pu- 
ling race, there is scarcely any one 
who does not know and confess in 
his beart that sufficient talents and 
industry will always be rewarded, 
whilst impotence and idleness are of 
course despised. But yet, forsooth, 
we must hear clamours about the 
calamities of authors, the chicanery 
of booksellers, and the insensibility of 
publishers to the claims of genius; 
and the deluded wretches think they 
have a right to torment every one 
who comes in the way with their 
complaints, even to bully if their 
trash will not sell and to call them- 
selves ill used! 

There are, we venture to say, no 
professional people on earth who gain 
their money so easily as authors, 
seeing that they may live sans fagon, 
as they best like, keep their own 
hours, and set at defiance all the con- 
ventional forms and restraints to 
which men of business are subjected, 
the whole they have to do being to 
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keep pen in hand, write legibly, and 
send their productions to a good 
publisher! Then, ifthe bustle ofa 
town life should prove disagreeable 
to the heaps and perhaps 
somewhat nervous student, how easy 
is it for him to obtain a card of in- 
troduction to one of our (elsewhere 
unparalleled) royal colleges for moral 
culture ; that in Farringdon Street, 
for example, or that still quieter and 
pleasanter in Belvidere Place, South- 
wark, where he may rent an apart- 
ment at one shilling per week and 
enjoy excellent society when it is 
wished for, or by “sporting oak” se- 
cure to himself the utmost degree of 
tranquillity and long solitary con- 
templation, this being exactly what 
your sentimental book-makers profess 
above all things to like and to covet. 
And yet these are the leading grum- 
blers and. circulators of misanthro- 
pical lamentations ! 

We repeat there is no professional 
man who draws his gains so easily as 
an author. Now that Southey, alas! 
has become an invalid, we ask, is 
there any writer of the present day 
who practices even half as much in- 
dustry as a musician, a painter, or 
even an actor must do to gain a mo- 
derate income? We are quite sure 
the answer must be in the negative. 
Look only at the lives of eminent 
painters. The ordeal of incessant 
application undergone by a Laurence, 
an Opie, or a Romney in rising from 
nothing as an artist, would be re- 
coiled from by almost every one of 
our boasting, bragging crew of au- 
thors with the utmost dismay. And 
yet these drones dare to complain 
that their sketchy inventions and 
patched-up compilations are not suffi- 
ciently admired and remunerated. 

Itistruethat most ofthe malcontent 
and poverty-stricken tribe are seen 
through and despised as they deserve 
to be; but, nevertheless, the clique 
has found its abettors, or advocates, 
in men who ought to have known 
better, and on the strength of whose 
dicta the squalid fraternity pursue 
their vile course to the great injury 
of the literary character in its best 
phasis, which both the public and 
the publishers would wish to sup- 
port, also to the great annoyance of 
the said publishers, who, forsooth, 
are expected to assuage all the suffer- 
ings of poor authors, that is to say, 
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to be the patrons of the idle, the im- 
ee, and the impotent! A fine 
ife truly the publishers would have 


of it if they undertook this kind of 


patronage! Ample fortunes too they 
must needs possess, for there would 
be no lack of occasions whereupon to 
dispense their bounty. Our opinion 
is, that no author ever long wanted a 

atron, unless he were incapable or 
idle, in either of which cases he has 
no right to expect one. 

But all this about the literary cha- 
racter is rather digressive. To re- 
turn to that excellent subject the 
philosophy of riches, together with 
our refutation of a misapplied adage, 
“Prosperity gains friends.” Yes, 
and as another proverb has it, “ Fools 
make feasts and wise men eat them.” 
And because friends are wise enough 
to eat and drink what is set before 
them, perceiving that their enter- 
tainer wishes them to do so, then, for- 
sooth, they must be ready at the 
fool's call to supply his own craving 
wants when means are gone and he 
cannot find a dinner for himself! 
Such, we believe, is the doctrine that 
has been preached; but truly this 
was not in the bargain! Why the 
deuce did the fellow spread the 
“festive board,” and invite _ his 
friends? It was his act, not theirs. 
“'There’s the rub.” Why did not 
Timon begin by eating roots and 
living in the forest, instead of ending 
there? Mis friends lived well enough 
without him before he invited them, 
and would have gone on very well 
without ever thinking of his ban- 
quets. Wherefore, then, should he 
expect any return, when there not 
only was no bargain or contract, but 
no mutual understanding about re- 
ciprocity ? 

To the unreflecting these may 
seem unimportant questions, but it is 
not so. ‘The subject of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence—in other words, 
the value of gold—speaking morally, 
politically, and philosophically, is the 
most important that can engross na- 
tional attention. ‘Thoroughly as it 
seems to be understood by our ex- 
emplary Radicals, who have had in- 
fluence enough nearly to annihilate 
our naval and military forces, in or- 
der to save the cash necessary for 
keeping them up, yet it is impossible 
to expand our ideas too much on so 
good a theme. No; the old dictum, 
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“ nequid nimis,” will not answer here. 
Tf all our men and women changed 
into so-styled misers, would not this 
alone supersede, and infinitely sur- 
pass, the Utopian schemes of Mr. 
Owen and his numerous followers ? 
Would not prudence and industry 
then be established on a basis irre- 
fragable? Would it not supersede 
also the praiseworthy efforts of Fa- 
ther Mathew? Nay, considering 
the cool blood ensured by parsimony 
and low living, might not our bur- 
densome police establishment be re- 
duced, inasmuch as no one would 
think of committing crimes? And 
as physicians demonstrate that lux- 
ury shortens our days, might not the 
utter abandonment of luxurious in- 
dulgences enable us to take new 
leases of life, as long as those which 
were customary in the patriarchal 
ages ? 

But how is it that our young men 
born to good fortunes are now bred 
up? Is it ever inculeated into them, 
as it ought to be, that a plate of saved 
cheese-parings, or a basket of candle- 
ends, has its pecuniary value in the 
hands of an independent gentleman 
as well as in those of a scullion or 
laequey ? Are they ever led to re- 
mark, that although the savings of 
ends and parings is no virtue in the 
lacquey, because perhaps the practice 
is forced on him by necessity, yet in 
his master, who needs not care a 
rush about the matter, it would be 
splendidly meritorious? Are our 
well-born youth ever instructed that 
true nobility of character is tested by 
the power of living on little, rather 
than trying how much can be con- 
sumed? Are they made to observe 
and weigh properly the self-evident 
propositions, that the less a man 
consumes the more he possesses, and 
that the more he wastes the faster he 
moves on ad inopiam; that, in a 
word, true dignity consists in having 
no wants at all, rather than many 
wants? No; as to all these points 
they are left ignorant. At college, 
and even at school, young men are 
allowed to suppose, that if money 
can be had, useless luxury and ex- 
pense may be indulged in. Truly, 
the money perishes not; though 
changing hands, it exists somewhere. 
But for whose benefit does it imme- 
diately flow? Why, for that of the 
vilest sharks in the creation, who set 
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snares for the unwary, and make 
them pay four prices for every pur- 
chase ; then lay new traps on a large 
scale, and practise new impositions, 
frequently establishing “ hells” in 
this metropolis, for the ultimate 
ruin of the poor fools whom they 
have already materially injured. 

Ainsi va le monde. So goes it in 
the world. But to our taste, if there 
was any proverbial dictum worthy of 
profound respect, we should choose 
this, “A penny saved is a penny 
got.” Suppose that instead of geo- 
metry and algebra (which, after 
all, they don’t really learn), our 
scions of nobility and rich gentry 
were carefully taught to keep ac- 
counts; and supposing that at the 
year’s end the book-keeper were 
made to select and put together all 
items of expenditure which fall to be 
classed under the grand heads of 
luxury and vanity—sums actually 
thrown away on objects which scarcely 
even afforded him a momentary 
pleasure—is it possible that he would 
be so stupid as not to acknowledge 
his own folly, and to wish that he 
had the money back again which 
those absurdities cost him ? 

On the subject of £. s. d., as on 
every other, examples are better 
than precepts, and with the former 
those admirable royal colleges al- 
ready mentioned will furnish us in 
abundance. ‘To the honour of our 
late government, be it recorded, 
that they had good sense enough to 
follow submissively Lord Lyndhurst’s 
advice, and to prolong the system of 
imprisonment for debt after the 
House of Commons had twice abo- 
lished it in toto ! 

We shall take two or three ex- 
amples, hastily and at random. Look 
at yonder hoary-headed, downwards- 
bent, decrepid old man, who for fif- 
teen years has contended with the 
bitterest privations. Judging by his 
present appearance, would it be 
thought possible that the individual 
whom we now behold was through 
the greater part of his life the con- 
scious possessor of ample fortune, 
and that even now he is nominally 
and legally proprietor of one of the 
best estates in a northern county ? 
Yes, nominally and legally, for the 
estate is an entailed one; but Jewish 
attorneys and money-lenders have for 
many years drawn the entire rents, 
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and he is thus left penniless. Would 
it be believed, also, that he has had 
windfall after windfall, and before 
the consummation of his ruin had 
spent nearly 300,0007.? For a 
long period, he figured as a sena- 
tor and political partisan, and every 
election was a contested one; still he 

srsevered, and every year exceeded 

is income: every year, therefore, it 
was burdened with fresh charges at 
annuity interest, till his available 
fortune became nothing, and down 
he sank to his present state, unpitied 
and neglected. 

Take another instance, the ex- 
senator whom we have just now met 
with happens to retain outwardly 
the manners and appearance of a 
gentleman. But look at yonder 
malheureux! See his bloated visage 
and sunken eyes; his staring hair, 
his threadbare habiliments covered 
with snuff and dirt; his whole as- 
vect mean, debased, inanimate, un- 
ess, perhaps, when kindled up by 
the unwholesome heat of impotent 
rage! Could that being ever have 
borne the stamp of gentleman? Ay, 
it did so, and of a grade not inferior 
to that of the ci-devant M.P. whom 
we have just now quitted. This de- 
graded being was once a scholar of 
the first class—a man of various 
intellectual acquirements, nay, a so- 
styled genius—and at the outset of 
his brief career he had competent 
means, and had entered a profession 
the following up of which might in 
itself have proved a fortune. But in 
an evil hour some of his literary 
fragments, his demonstrations of 
genius forsooth, were admired ; hence- 
forward the greater part of his time 
was devoted to dreams of what the 
said genius might accomplish, and 
economy was wholly flung over- 
board. Step by step he sank to the 
grade of desolation in which you 
now see him. A few years did the 
business, and we behold the result. 

There is indeed no situation more 
pitiably degraded and less pitied than 
that of the poor but once independent 
author. Every one refers to what 
he might have done, and to the 
chances which he has thrown away, 
instead of judging him according to 
his present circumstances, the leading 
characteristic of which is, that he can 
do nothing and has no chance left. 
Every one tells him to summon his 
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once favourite “ Muses” to his aid, 
and they will kindly listen. In this 
respect it is true, notwithstanding 
what we said before, an author is 
dealt with by the world somewhat 
hardly ; but we are not guilty of any 
real inconsistency ; he meets only 
with treatment such as the exercise 
of a little common sense would have 
enabled him to foresee. By writing 
a book he has arrogated to himself 
a superior rank ; he has assumed to 
be “ somebody,” even independently 
of money, which was a gross delusion ; 
for even the street-sweeper or the 
cobbler, who never assumed any thing, 
is not nearly so low and wretched as 
our once arrogant author when all 
his money is gone. His former 
associates and neighbours—country 
squires, perhaps—who felt rather an- 
noyed at his being able to do that 
which was for them impossible, and 
obtaining praise by means with which 
they could not compete, have ample 
opportunities to triumph over him 
now. 

One more example. Take that 
tall, slim figure, in the dingy robe- 
de-chambre, which however you may 
perceive is cut in an extreme style of 
fashion now extinct, yet not so old 
but that you can remember it. In 
better days it was, of course, his 
morning dress. For some years it 
has been his only attire either for 
summer's heat or winter's cold. His 
visage is wasted to skin and bone, and 
the poor creature is dying of con- 
sumption. This, mark you, is all 
that remains earthly of a youth (for 
he is still a youth) whose whole pur- 
suit when at liberty was— pleasure ! 
For this object alone he held himself 
to be born ; his only maxim or watch- 
word was enjoyment. Edamus, bi- 
bamus, cras enim morimur; only he 
did not exactly calculate that the cras 
(or crash) would come so soon! He 
was of an old family, had ample for- 
tune, and did not vex himself with 
too much study when at Cambridge. 
Why should he? Were there not 
younger brothers enough in the world 
to do the hard work? Leaving the 
university with a very competent, 
gentlemanlike education, his pursuits 
afterwards were quite suitable to his 
rank, and very harmless. Dogs, 
horses, and handsome equipages, good 
company, and convivial festivity, — 
these principally were the objects of 
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attention for which his money was 
expended. Cash went faster than it 
came, no doubt, but no matter ; there 
were acres enough left, which “ would 
last his time.” 

One night, however, being in parti- 
cularly good company, he lost so much 
at a gambling-club, that he had all 
of a sudden occasion for a large sum, 
and vowed he never would play again, 
but meanwhile the said large sum 
must be had. In this dilemma, one 
of his especial friends introduced 
him to the celebrated Mr. Prank, a 
“crack” attorney, well known to 
every judge on the bench, a “ gentle- 
manly man” withal, who had a large 
house like a banking-office, moreover 
had “ immense business,” and could 
not be spoken to unless by previous 
appointment ; a man who had several 
boxes at the Opera, and tin boxes ad 
infinitum in his outer office, whereon 
were inscribed the names of divers 
aristocratic families. 

But the obliging friend was pre- 
viously well acquainted. He soon 
brought about an interview, and no- 
thing could be more satisfactory than 
the conduct and demeanour of the 
man of business with whom our hero 
—the man of'pleasure—was left alone. 

“ Now, sir, to the point,” said Mr. 
Prank. “ How much do you want, 
and when ?” 

“Six thousand this afternoon by 
four o'clock,” laconically answered 
our young friend. 

“ Now I'll tell you what,” said Mr. 
Prank, “there are money - lenders 
enough in town who would directly 
say yes to your proposition, appoint 
an hour, then shuffle till to-morrow, 
then till the next day, and so on, per- 
haps for a month. Now mark me! 
You don’t surely expect such a round 
sum without giving proper security 
to the lender ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“The proper deeds could not be 
drawn in one day,” said Mr. Prank. 
“ You could not give me any better 
security than that ofa simple bond or 
an I O U in one day, which would 
be rather inadequate for so much 
hard cash. Besides, it may be pru- 
dent to raise a few thousands more 
for contingencies, when you are about 
it—eh? You take me? But I'll 
tell you what—give your cheque on 
me at five days post-dated to the 
noble lord whom you wish to pay. 
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It will afterwards be your own fault, 
if I don’t arrange matters to your 
satisfaction.” 

The greater part of the interview 
was occupied with the most friendly 
cautions offered by Mr. Prank against 
the thoughtlessness and levity in 
which he feared that his new client, 
together with his introducer, were 
apt to indulge. Mr. Prank declared 
that he could not undertake such 
business for any young gentleman 
without feeling a real interest in his 
behalf, and warning him of the 
dangers which he might encounter. 

To cut the story short, our friend 
there in the dingy robe-de-chambre 
thought that he had secured the most 
honest of attorneys. Mr. Prank kept 
him waiting till the last moment of 
the fourth day ; then about midnight 
presented him with a document which 
the obedient client directly signed, 
without even an attempt to read it. 
It was a deed, however, by which the 
attorney cemented a contract nearly 
as fatal as if our dressing-gown friend 
had dealt with the devil, for it gave 
him unqualified power. Henceforth 
he became the banker on all occasions, 
which, of course, were neither “ few 
nor far between ;” he was the useful 
man, the factotum, and at last took 
actual possession of the client’s estates. 
He holds them now. ‘True it is that 
he has been called to account by a 
Chancery suit, already three years 
old; and how long it might last no 
one can guess; but assuredly the 
plaintiff will not survive other three 
weeks, perhaps not three days. His 
heirs, it is true, may revive the pro- 
cess; but, as an old Scotch proverb 
tells us, “ It is ill taking butter out 
of the black dog’s mouth.” 

There are, however, roads to ruin 
besides that of wanton extravagance, 
for some are ruined by the conse- 
quence of that which they choose to 
call prudence and sagacity. But what 
is the truth in plain English ? They 
are in fact ruined by their own dis- 
content and folly. The being con- 
tent with things as they are forms one 
grand point in the system of educa- 
tion which we mean to advocate. 

Among the varieties of life ex- 
hibited in this “ college,” mark yonder 
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man, for he is in his way a curiosity. 
His visage would have exactly suited 
Lavater for the beau (or rather laid) 
idéal of a fierce misanthrope. Sel- 
fishness was, indeed, always his lead- 
ing characteristic; but he learned 
when it was too late the necessary 
duty of being contented with “ things 
as they are.” 

This man, like the three others 
whom we have already noticed, also 
inherited a competent income; but 
dissatisfied therewith, and wishing to 
double it, became a sleeping partner 
in a commercial house, on the re- 
sponsibility and wealth of which he 
placed the firmest reliance. 

Confident as he was, and deluded 
by the notion of being on the high- 
road to fortune, most wretchedly 
afterwards did that man pinch and 
pare ; we say wretchedly, because his 
efforts were like stopping one hole in 
asieve. He had a large house at the 
West End, ’tis true, which was his 
own property, yet he lived meanly. 
He had a seat in parliament, and 
loved ostentation; yet, nevertheless, 
he lived meanly. In truth he was 
a miser in the worst sense of the word 
—a regular “ scrub,” and imagined 
that he was accumulating thousands 
every year. At length, down went 
the commercial house in a great 
crash! Our friend with the sour 
visage, now the misanthrope, fought 
hard to escape responsibility, and in 
his fighting made his way hither. 
But all was gone, excepting a small 
sum which he had lodged under an- 
other name in the funds. Hence- 
forth the world for him was without 
sunlight. He now resides here vo- 
luntarily, in order to nurse his re- 
maining particle of money, ending 
where he should have begun — that 
is, by endeavouring to make the most 
of things precisely as they are. 

From all this, what moral do we 
draw? ‘Take it in some well-pon- 
dered, irrefragable dicta. Luxury is 
is not always enjoyment; change is 
not always improvement ; happiness 
consists in being contented ; content- 
ment is possible upon little, and so 
forth ; dicta which have been known 
long ago, it is true, but never suf- 
ficiently appreciated. 




















































































































































































































































































































“ How goodly and how glorious!” 
exclaimed I, after a long-drawn sus- 
piration, as some years ago (why 
should I banish the temporary pres- 
tige of youth by saying how-many ?) 
I paused in my toilsome ascent of a 
towering, heath-clad range of moun- 
tains in the west of Ireland, and flung 
far and wide a reviving glance over 
the sky-encircled champaign beneath, 
and marked its myriad beauties now 
kindling afresh in the youthful fires 
of day. The hectic flush of autumn, 
it is true—alas! that beauty should 
ever be the presage of decay—sat on 
the ardent face of Nature ; but what 
place could any sentiment akin to 
sadness find in that bright, and blessed, 
and glittering hour of prime ?—and in 
her deepening tints of mellowed love- 
liness, | only read the promise of a 
rich return to crown the closing 
year. The level beams of the early 
sun, putting to flight the mists that 
now curled in graceful confusion 
upward to the mountain-tops, gave 
assurance of his radiant and tri- 
umphant course; and my _ heart 
swelled within me as I looked down 
upon the widening scene beneath ; 
and, after another enamoured draught 
of its young and virgin beauty, 
shouldered my fowling-piece once 
more, called in my roving spaniel, 
and, game intent, again bent my steps 
upward to the heaven-kissing hills. 
A day, long, bright, lonely—what 
enchantment sometimes in that word! 
— stretched out before me. There 
was no human appendage to fetter, 
to counsel, to distract; the last cottage 
in the last spot won from the tufted 
heather was now only discernible by 
the lazy smoke of its new-fed fire of 
peat; and, with a feeling cognate 
with that which throbs in the breast 
of the Bedouin as he careers in the 
tenantless and boundless desert with 
nothing but the all-seeing sun to 
mark his movements, I gained the 
wide and silent waste, and felt that 
rapturous sense of independence, en- 
franchisement, and expansion which 
none but the wanderer in such wild 
scenes is privileged to experience. 
With the fiexile fibres, bounding 
pulse, and soaring spirit associate with 
such circumstances, who for the time 
can acknowledge any of the sons of 
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men his better, and does not rather, 
as if a favoured child of Nature dwell- 
ing familiar in her more special pre 
sence, look down from his pride of 
place, not with contemptuous scorn— 
his condition is too benign for that— 
but with pitying sorrow upon the 
diminished great ones of the world 
whose theatre of action seems but a 
span to his unhooded view? Yes! 
there is an inspiration in the thing to 
draw music from all that still leans 
heavenward in our poor humanity— 
a sermon more eloquent than ever 
flowed from the lips of mortal moralist 
—a collocation of grandeur and in- 
significance, of everlasting monu- 
ments and of fleeting vanities, of the 
stupendous impress of the Almighty 
and the feeble erasures of his crea- 
tures, which, if our minds be not as 
torpid as the turf on which we tread, 
must move them for the time to 
spurn aside the pitiful passion for 
mere carnal good, and aspire to a 
nearer relationship with that stainless 
Heaven which hovers in mild mag- 
nificence above, as if wooing us to 
its embrace. Ay, let the dull, the 
earthy, the poor purveyor for the 
mere animal within—those, too, who 
perish inch by inch under the baleful 
breath of that moral malaria, ac- 
cursed greed of gold—those finer 
spirits who waste away with the de- 
vouring fever of an ambition whose 
only certain goal is the inevitable 
grave — those who wither under the 
blight of a seemingly sunless destiny, 
and brood in darkness over the 
vanished fabric of youthful conjura- 
tions —the sensual, the sordid, the 
restless, the gloomy, if there be a 
lingering wish to rekindle the life of 
their nobler nature, or to lighten the 
thraldom of worldly care, or to restore 
the elasticity of a deadened spirit, 
let them come for a time to the haunts 
of solitude, sublimity, and silence, 
and under their grave and truthful 
teaching, enlarge their sphere of 
thought till the littleness of fragments 
is overlooked in the grandeur of im- 
mensity, and, analogous therewith, 
the transitory state which és lost in 
the vastness of the ever-during one 
which 7s to be. Nor is the essay 
ditticult. No metaphysic subtlety, 
no dialectic discipline is needed. Let 
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them but put the world and its can- 
kering cares in abeyance for a few 
short hours, and breast of a summer’s 
morn the mountain breeze, with no 
companion save their uwn strangely 
stirring souls, with no salutation save 
that of the blissful lark up-springing 
at their feet; with no eye save the 
lidless one of Heaven upon them: 
let them from the summit gaze sub- 
lime adown upon the world below, 
its lordly rivers dwindled to silver 
threads, its spreading lakes to glitter- 
ing spangles, its parks, its villas, its 
towns —each of which constitutes a 
scene, a world to the pigmy race below 
—shewing now like the small inlay- 
ments of fine mosaic —let them but 
do this and frame the moral parallel 
that runs so truly, and—it needs not 
to put thoughts into their hearts or 
words into their lips—they will re- 
turn to their homes and their voca- 
tions, purer, wiser, nobler beings than 
if they had but breathed the atmo- 
sphere of the lecture-room from child- 
hood, and given ear to the com- 
paratively exanimate prelections of 
a hundred moralists. 
cd * * * 

But, pshaw! whither am I erring? 
Heedless of present calls, I have al- 
ready read, I fear, too long a homily. 
‘These dewy minutes must not flit by 
unimproved; so another survey of 
that subjacent world,—another im- 
pulse of exultation drawn therefrom, 
and reveries must for awhile give 
way to verities, and thus by fitting 
alternation,— 

“ Each give to each a double charm, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm.” 


See how my wistful Yorick looks 
me in the face, how he follows the 
direction of my gaze, and eager scans 
the landscape for its object! But 
there is nothing in his way there, 
unless it be yon small bird hovering 
on the wing, and he casts at me a 
glance of mingled inquiry, impatience, 


and reproach, and with a whimper of 


delight at last receives the word — 
go on! With what instinctive wis- 
dom, what matchless savoir faire he 
makes his cast to catch the gentle 
airs, and strive to discern therein the 
taint dearer to him than would be 
the perfumed gales of Araby! Ay, 
at last there is fragrance for him on 
the breeze, deeply he snuffs the de- 
licious odour, slowly and anxiously 
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he draws upon its source. So-ho, 
good dog! staunch and steady he 

stands. What a picture! with one 

paw upraised, eyes kindling, stern 

extended, body stiff and stretched: 

a backward Ta he throws, as if 
to inquire what the deuce can keep 

me when such an affair is in the 

wind. <As I approach, intensely on 

the alert, slowly and silently he 

moves on before my feet; again he 

stands, his glowing eye-balls, as if 
riveted on a_ rattlesnake, almost 

starting from their sockets. “ Go 

on, good dog!” Whoo! up with a 
crow gets the parent cock ; after him 

fly the contents of one barrel; but 
my hand shook in the flurry, and it 
is in vain. Try it with the other. 

That's it! down he comes, spolia 
opima, stone-dead on the heather ; 
while the remainder of the pack, 

their patriarchal head disposed of, 

breaking into two and three, fly 
helter-skelter, giving me promise of 
pouching them in detail, after the 
fashion of the Frenchman; for in 
these parts grouse are not as else- 
where, abundant as barndoor-fowl, 
and every unit in a pack is worthy 
of separate pursuit. 

My sporting spirit now thoroughly 
aroused, I pursued my lonely, but 
in my circumstances, rapturous re- 
creation with varied success, until 
my flagging vigour and the fierce- 
shining noontide sun admonished an 
hour or two's repose. By the side of 
a little mountain tarn —how beauti- 
ful in the solitude is such a spot !— 
I gladly laid my length, luncheon- 
case and flask in hand; and Yorick, 
with abated fire, at my side, awaiting 
with modest confidence the portion 
which he felt conscious he had justly 
earned. What enchantment and 
purity in the place! with that bright 
arch bending over me, as if the only 
living thing on which it looks; with 
a stillness on ev ery side only deep- 
ened by the momentary music of 
the mountain bee as it booms by with 
its fragrant load, or the wild note of 
the ascetic snipe as it forsakes its 
solitary pool, or perchance the win- 
nowing of an early flight of grey 
plover wheeling, in experimental 
essays, within earshot of my purple 
couch; and then, startled by my 
strange apparition, turning their white 
bosoms to the sunbeams in their re- 
treat. And now I look upward to 
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that steadfast vault of purest blue, 
over which theeye may sweep without 
alighting on a single flaw, and with 
frail audacity strive to explore its 
mysterious tesla. What wonders 


lie buried there beyond the arrest of 


mortal vision! Shall Fancy plume 
her wings, and dare an awful flight 
through that inscrutable abyss? No! 
though her speed be measureless and 
her courage high, yet will her pinions 
flag ere the task be well begun; and 
faint and feeble, nerveless and dis- 
mayed, must she forsake the essay ; 
and, returning to her wonted range, 
tell poor man that the finite is not 
to comprehend the Infinite ; and that 
though he may dally with its skirts, 
yet to attempt aught more is to over- 
whelm himself, and, like an exploded 
rocket, relapse into the narrow blank 
of insignificance. No! rather let her 
haunts be among more lowly, and 
therefore more kindred scenes. This 
earth, despite the brand of degrada- 
tion on its brow, is still the abode of 
an all-pervading beauty ; and, while 
the verdant fields, the everlasting 
hills, the haunted groves, the rolling 
ocean, endure beneath yon sky, 
whether robed in the radiance of day 
or studded with the mystic gems of 
night, I ask not that any should 
traverse the fields of infinity in search 
of rarer excellence.—Then there is 
the land of shadows into which this 
delicious languor seems about to waft 
me, peopling in with phantasms rare 
and beautiful, but ever in their nature 
correspondent to mortality, and woo- 
ing me to gentle dalliance. How 
softly they flitaround me! Methinks 
I feel their spirit-motion fan my 
temples, and drop assuasive balm up- 
on my glimmering, and fading, and 
now—oblivious thought. 
* * * *” 

“ But what is this?” exclaimed I, 
starting from my “ rapture of repose” 
—i.e. if, entre nous, the mortifying 
truth must plainly out, my slumber 
—for even such in my candour I 
surmise it was—on receiving a dog- 
like osculation on my face from my 
inquisitive and perchance alarmed 
(out on your stertorous suspicions, 
ye malicious!) companion ; and as I 
opened my eyes upon the garish day, 
i sprang to my feet; and abjuring 
the speculative — why should I say 
aught about the somnolent ? — for 
the practical, was in a few se- 
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conds once more upon the move; 
and, with unreflecting eagerness, 
pursued my sport until the brighten- 
ing splendours of the west warned 
me that the long and happy day was 
on the wane. With surprise, and, 
truth to tell, with some dismay, I 
found that an hour would involve 
me in the darkling shadows of the 
yathless mountains; and, as with heed- 
oe steps I had wandered wherever 
game preceded, I had lost the little 
knowledge of my bearings I possessed, 
and, unless I could alight on some 
cotter’s homestead, must make my 
bed as best I might upon the heather. 
However, as the caneaion of the 
district here began to change before 
me, the elevated tableland to be 
broken into hill and hollow, and the 
dark vestment of the ground to be 
frequently relieved with grey masses 
of limestone, I pushed forward, in 
preference to the almost hopeless 
task of retraversing the weary flat 
behind, hoping to find some shep- 
herd’s shealing in the shelter of the 
crags, or at least some covert where 
I might dispose myself more com- 
fortably than upon the open heath. 
Having searched for the former in 
vain, I at last made a halt on a small 
terrace, at the back of which was 
what seemed a forsaken fox-hole, 
which — having first sent in Yorick 
to settle the question of preoccupa- 
tion—I strewed right daintily with 
the blooming and abundant heather. 
The only remarkable feature in the 
lace was an old, well-grown, solitary 
folly, which I marvelled to see rooted 
in so elevated and apparently un- 
cared-for a spot, standing an ill- 
favoured, gloomy sentry, a few yards 
from the aperture; and more than 
once, as my casual glance fell on it, 
startling me as though it were some 
imp of darkness claiming to be the 
genius loci, and scowling malignly at 
the rare intrusion. Before I had 
made the requisite disposition of 
matters in my novel dormitory, the 
night, with all its pomp of stars, was 
spread above, and the chilly dew lay 
dank and heavy upon all around. 
But there was magic in my situation, 
despite of all discomfort; and, as | 
stood upon the little platform before 
my rocky chamber and looked up- 
ward upon the jewellery of the 
heavens, to take her imperial place 
mid which the queen of night was 
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now ascending in benignant beauty 

from the far horizon, and then down 

upon the wide-spread, pale expanse 

of placid light irregularly rent by 

the thick gloom of the ravines, [ 

envied not the perfumed atmosphere, 

the gilded canopy, the silken shades, 

the silver cressets of the most luxuri- 

ous Sybarite, for whom that sky with 

its myriad glories burned in vain. 

The simple but exquisitely descriptive 

lines of Southey occurred to me, as 

I realised their aptness with singular 

effect :— 

«« How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, 
nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full-orb’d glory yonder moon divine 

Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath the steady ray 

The desert circle spreads 

Like a round ocean girded with the sky. 

How beautiful is night !” ; 


Amid the mildly magnificent array, 
I offered my evening sacrifice to Him 
to whose throne the pinnacle of the 
hills is as near as the aisle of the 
cathedral ; and then, as I lay recum- 
bent on my elastic couch, fixed my 
failing vision on the stars as by de- 
grees they faded in the radiance of 
the advancing moon, till at last it 
was completely closed in deep and 
dreamless sleep. 

“= ™ * * 

I had been in this delectable con- 
dition for several hours, when a low 
but emphatic growl from Yorick, 
who lay across my feet, aroused me 
to a state of strange bewilderment ; 
a second, however, of deeper intona- 
tion served to concentrate in some 
degree my scattered senses ; and, with 
that feeling of vague and unmeaning 
apprehension which a startled slum- 
berer is apt to experience, I taxed 
to the utmost ear and eye to ascertain 
the offending cause. 

Laying my hand upon him I en- 
joined silence as well as caution, and 
the disciplined animal, as if conscious 
of my train of thought, crouched 
lowly at the entrance, his bold, bright 
eyes still fixed in one direction with 
an earnestness that proved there 
could be no illusion. Following them 
with my own, I shortly descried a 
folded figure as of a human being 
toiling with slow and silent steps up 
the steep acclivity that stretched 
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away in front. What man owns a 
breast that has never in any mood 
or situation admitted superstition as 
its guest? Few, were candour to 
prevail, would answer ay, — none, 
perchance, of those whose early life 
has been passed amid the dim sub- 
limities of moorland and of mist. 
But be they few or many, I at least 
could not boast myself among the 
number, and I could have counted 
by ear the pulsations of my heart 
while gazing on this strange “ minion 
of the moon,” as wrapped in a volu- 
minous and hooded cloak of grey, 
so as to preclude the perception of 
aught distinctive in its character, it 
slowly conquered the ascent. But 
when it reached the patch of green 
sward before my covert, it paused 
beside the solitary holly-tree to which 
I have before alluded; and the hood 
being thrown back, displayed a female 
head to my troubled scrutiny. She 
fell on her knees by its gloomy um- 
brage; and, clasping her hands, 
a low wailing cry broke from her 
lips with a sound that spoke more of 
penal spirit-land than earth, so wild 
and aerial, yet so dismal and sorrow- 
ful, were the tones, reminding me of 
the plaint of a wounded and mateless 
plover forsaken by its companions, 
and striving with feeble flutterings 
to follow them in flight. ‘This was 
too much for the breeding of the best- 
trained dog, and poor Yorick returned 
a responsive growl that I could 
scarcely prevent from swelling to a 
bark. The startled female turned 
quickly and fearfully around, and for 
the first time I saw her features, 
covered, too, with a ghastly pallor 
that might have belonged to a tenant 
of the grave. For a few seconds she 
seemed to hesitate in doubt, but an- 
other irrepressible ebullition from my 
ruffled companion acted on her un- 
strung nerves with electric celerity ; 
and, with a cry of dismay, she fled 
swiftly down the descent by the route 
she had approached. 

There is often an irresistible im- 
pulse to give chase to that which flies, 
from which, if stationary, one would 
perhaps have shrunk; and acting 
more from this than either courage 
or curiosity, though little apprehen- 
sion of the supernatural now re- 
mained, I pursued the flying figure 
with all the speed I could command ; 
having sense enough, however, to or- 
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der my dog to heel, lest he should do 
an injury to the frightened fugitive. 
So far, however, from overtaking, 
the interval between us speedily in- 
creased— more, indeed, from my ig- 
norance of the untoward ground than 
from her agility ; and she finally eva- 
nished among an aggregation of crags 
that seemed to bid defiance to a de- 
tailed examination. Still, under the 
power of pure straightforward ar- 
dour, I gave Yorick ‘the word, and, 
after beating about for some few mi- 
nutes, saw him stand before a narrow- 
mouthed cavity in a rough-faced rock. 
On inspection, I perceiv ‘ed a frail door 
of wood a few feet inward from the 
aperture, which easily yielded to my 
thrust, and gave me admission to a 
small chamber, through which a few 
smouldering sods of turf diffused a 
sullen twilight. I heard a faint ery 
—the noise of a falling body ; and, 
advancing a step, saw the figure which 
I pursued extended on the ground. 
Ashamed of the consequences of my 
inconsiderate intrusion, I spoke softly, 
with the intention of making such 
compensation as I could: but the 
poor creature had swooned; and, 
both with compassion and compunc- 


tion, I hurried without in search of 


water, and, finding none, gathered in 
lieu of it a handful of the dewy 
herbage, and laid it tenderly on her 
pale and pulseless forehead. Her 
still abundant hair was blanched 
more, as from its profusion I in- 
ferred, through grief than years, and 
her wan cheeks were deeply lined and 
wrinkled, haply from the same cause, 
before their time. With strong and, 
under the circumstances, inevitable 
interest, I bent over her care-cor- 
roded and tale-telling countenance, 
till the reviving influence of my ap- 
plication was apparent; and then, 
receding a little that I might not 
offend her reopening eyes, told her 
as soothingly as | could how I 
chanced to disturb her loneliness, 
and expressed my concern at the 
unforeseen effects. 

My manner happily soon reassured 
her ; and though there still remained 
the wild shyness of the recluse, and 
the reserve of one whose heart knew 
its own dark experience, and was 
jealous of the unshared knowledge, 
yet, when I offered to withdraw, she 
said, with something of softness in 
her tone, that I was welcome to stay 
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out the night by her hearthstone if I 
pleased. Seeing there was a vein of 
tenderness still within her breast, I 
strove to follow it, partly from the 
impulse of sympathy, and partly from 
a desire to hear the story of her se- 
clusion in so strange an eyrie, of her 
midnight visit to the holly-tree upon 
the hill, and of the wild and penitent 
lament she had there poured forth. 
She was soon won upon far enough 
to indulge me, and, before morning 
dawned, [ was master of her melan- 
choly tale ; and what with its nature 
so inartificial, yet so remote from the 
common course of things, and the 
circumstances under which I heark- 
ened so singularly wild and aggra- 

vating — the moonbeams streaming 
cold and wan into the narrow cham- 
ber to mingle with the red glare 
of the replenished hearth, and the 
strange narrator, with her long dis- 
ordered locks of grey, withered 
cheeks, and mournful eyes, so placed 
that when now and then she rocked 
slowly in her sorrow to and fro, her 
face was wildly ruddy or ghastly pale, 
as it was alternately ‘dy ed in the deep 
blaze of the fire or the white light of 
the moon —ny sympathy was never 
more engaged by the high-wrought 
creations of genius taxing a tameless 
fancy, than ‘by this simple tale of 
truth from the lips of its lowly 
heroine. 

The following is her story as 
nearly as I could compass in her 
own words, but necessarily devoid of 
those incommunicable touches of 
pathos which her present tone and 
manner conferred, shewing, as they 
often did, a refinement of thought 
and feeling that struck me as 
strangely foreign to her personal 
condition, But sorrow, solitude, and 
devotion, are mighty agents to purify 
and exalt our nature in every aspect. 

“T do not know,” said she, “ how it 
is that my heart now softens to speak 
of what has lain locked within it for 
these many years, unless it be that 
there is something about you to bring 
back him for whose memory | live 
here in my loneliness. Ay, James 
Raymond, though of humble rank, 
was gentle of heart and look, and his 
voice—oh, to me it was always sweet 
and soft as the note of the wood- 
quest of a summer evening in the 
grove! You wonder—for you are 
yet a stranger to my misfortune— 
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why I, who am so helpless, should 
live far away from the voices and 
protection of the village, and spend 
my failing strength in this wild spot, 
where the moorfowl on the wing or 
the foxes among the cliffs are often 
the only living things I see for 
months. But I came here first in 
penitence and grief for grievous guilt, 
and when the heart is thus sore 
crushed there is little care for com- 
forts for the body ; and now that it 
has pleased God, for the Saviour’s 
sake, to give me many hours of hope 
and ease, I have become fond of my 
solitude. Its quiet is always sweet 
and kindly to a sadness I must never 
part with, as shewing me that, not 
being beyond the reach of sorrow, I 
am still within the arm of mercy. 
Ten gloomy winters, and as many 
shining summers, have passed above 
me here; but at times I have that 
within this aching breast which 
makes me feel that, before another 
spring sprinkles the green turf with 
the daisies, Mary M‘Dermot shall lie 
beside her lover under the church- 
yard sod ; and oh, my God, may her 
pardoned soul, for the Redeemer’s 
sake, be once more joined to his 
whom, before his time, she sent into 
thy presence !” 

Here her emotion overcame her, 
and, folding her face in her hands, 
she wept long and fearfully. I did 
not idly strive to restrain her from 
that which so much mitigates the 
bitterness of woe; and after a while, 
the burst of passion over, with a long 
sigh she seemed to still her heaving 
heart, and with comparative tran- 
quillity resumed,—* When young, 
ay, for many a long and happy day, 
I lived with my father in the farm- 
house by the side of the chestnut 
grove that ran from the glebe to the 
church, just above the village on the 
hill. Were it day, you could see it 
plainly from the cliff outside, resting 
warm and law at the foot of these 
great mountains; and I could point 
out—for many, many’s the time these 
dim eyes look that way—the yellow, 
whinny brae, the clear merry stream 
from the hillside, the green—the plea- 
sant green fields, where my young 
days, like one long, cloudless sum- 
mer’s one, were passed. Ah! surely 
the whole pleasure of life was almost 
gathered into those few years, and 
all its sorrow, except some bright 
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sunny hours, was kept to spread in 
darkness over those which were to 
come. My mother died shortly after 
she first saw my face; and my poor 
father thought he could never do 
enough for me, his only child, who 
was all he had to fill the place of her 
who was gone. All my foolishness 
being thus tenderly treated, I grew 
up fanciful and headstrong ; though 
still I love to think my heart was 
not altogether tainted, for often 
would it sharply chide me in the 
awful quiet of night for the follies 
and lightness that the day had seen. 
But yet returning temptation had to 
deal with but a weakly temper; and 
though, as I grew in years, all said I 
grew in beauty, yet, alas! their praise 
could go but little farther. You 
might well smile when these blood- 
less lips speak of beauty once their 
own ; but yet this wrinkled skin was 
once fair and smooth—these haggard, 
hollow cheeks filled and flushed with 
health—and this whitened hair, dark 
as the midnight of a starless, moon- 
less sky. Yes, I remember once, when 
walking with him that’s gone, we met 
a wounded raven bleeding on a snow- 
wreath : ‘ Mary,’ whispered he, ‘ your 
neck is as white as that dazzling 
wreath, the colour in your cheek 
like that crimson stain, and your 
braided hair black as those outspread 
wings. Ay, not to speak it in any 
thing like vanity, which, God knows, 
has long since been crushed from out 
my heart, I was once the opposite of 
what Iam now; and a glance from 
these eyes could warm the blood in 
the heart of every youth in or around 
the village. Of these it was my pride 
and my disgrace— why should I keep 
back any thing, however humbling, 
now ?—to keep many in attendance 
on me; but though I had a ready 
smile and a taking word for all, yet 
to James Raymond alone my heart 
in secret ever turned ; which, too, at 
times, when we were alone together, 
and there was nothing to stir the 
folly of my nature, I made but little 
endeavour to conceal. He was never 
like the others in what he did, or in 
the way he spoke, but was always 
mild and winsome, unless wher. ruffled 
by some cruel, heartless speech of 
mine; and then, more in grief than 
passion, his face became troubled like 
one of these little mountain lakes 
when a sudden gust of wind falls on 
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it. Tle never gave himself to rough, 
loose jesting, or noisy merry-makings. 
He seldom joined the we upon the 
common at football or hurling on 
holydays or after steal though, if 
on an occasion he was persuaded to 
make one among them, there were 
few in the parish could head him in 
the game; for, though delicate and 
slender, his blood at times would run 
like fire in his veins, and his heart 
would sooner burst than sink as long 
as any call was made upon him. But 
still his temper lay not to these things. 
When yet a boy, the clergyman “of 
the parish had looked upon him, as 
well he might, with favour, and often 
had him for an hour of an evening 
at the glebe, talking with and in- 
structing him; and from this James 
drew in a love for thinking in a 
higher way than is common among 
humble people. Oh! how he used 
to love to climb with me of a morn- 
ing high up the side of the blue hills, 
and look far down upon the soft 
green pastures, the gay dancing ri- 
vulets, and the grand old trees,—all 
still, but glad in the early sunlight, 
as if, like ourselves, they had slept 
through the darkness of the night, 
and, like us too, were again awake in 
joy and freshness ; and at such times 
his talk would be of all things bright, 
and hopeful, and beautiful. But of 
an evening, when the yellow light of 
sunset was getting pale in the rising 
mists, and every thing round us 
looked anxious for its rest, he would 
rather seek to bring me through the 
darksome valleys, or along the river's 
banks, or by the elm-tree walk that 
skirts the lone churchyard, where 
there was no sound except of the 

sawing rooks above; and here he 
would speak in a way that at times, 
when nature was itself, went nearer 
to my heart than the gayest words 
the joy of morning put into his 
mouth. Ay, often and often have 
the lonely stars begun to burn above 
us, and the owls from the old church- 
tower to wheel and hoot around us, 
before he had said out half the things 
that, though they seemed strange to 
my duller nature, could yet hold me 
like a charm even from the merry- 
meeting and the dance. But I was 
ever changeable, and the words that 
overnight came so soft and melting, 
yet so high and pure upon my ear, 
left no echo—woe was me!—when the 
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silly thoughts of my heart had any 
thing to move them; and I, who at 
such a season would have shed my 
blood rather than hurt his delicate 
and gentle nature, was often forward 
on the morrow to try how much his 
love for me could bear, and that 
when rivals were at hand to mark it 
—ay, my poor vanity was glad to do 
so, while, strange as it may seem, 
every bantering word or cruel laugh 
cut as near my own heartstrings as 
his. Yet with all this, such was his 
fondness for me, that when we were 
again alone he would never deal as 
hardly with me as I deserved, but 
with a sigh would say, ‘ Ah, Mary, 
when will you learn to be at all 
times what you are when we wander 
together among the hills? Beautiful, 
Mary, as you are at all times, you 
are never half so much so as when 
you are indeed yourself, and, without 
thinking of the opinions of others, 
say and do what your own heart 
teaches. And then my conscience 
would smite me afresh for my mis- 
conduct; and, though I would not 
confess it to him, I would promise to 
myself never again to be guilty of 
hurting one so gentle and so true. 
But nature was not so easily changed : 
there was a terrible lesson for me yet 
to learn; and all the long life of 
happiness I saw before me was to be 
turned in an hotr into black—black 
wretchedness. It is an humbling task, 
sir, to be the teller of my own shame, 
but give me time and I will go through 
it all. 

“On a Christmas eve, some of 
the younger neighbours, James Ray- 
mond among them, were gathered at 
my father’s, after the pleasant and 
careless way of that merry season. 
It was a wild night without, but 
there were light and cheery hearts 
around the hearth within ; and we 
cared but little, amidst our songs 
and laughter, for the bitter cold and 
rushing wind that could not pass in- 
side our door. The young school- 
master, Andrew Mulloy —the curse 
of a blasted heart but, no! God 
keep me from evil words ; the sinner 
has no right to curse the sinner. 
Well he, as I said, was there; and 
as he could often take the lead 
talk, though at nothing else, put it 
to us that we should all tell a tale in 
turn, and offered to give the first 
himself. He had his own secret end 
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in this, and, alas! he reached it. He 
was one of the many who had courted 
my good-will, and, sharper than the 
rest, had sense enough to sce that 
James Rayniond was the only one 
who stood at all near my heart. 
Hie therefore hated him. He saw 
my weakness, and hoped, by acting 


upon it, he might in some fit of 


anger make us two for ever, which 
his malicious nature longed to do, 


though it brought nothing to himself 


but indulgence for his envious spite. 
Laying his plot darkly and crattily, 
he now told his story of a lovely 
lady that, in the old time, had many 
grand and gaudy gentlemen to woo 
her. She, however, mistrusting their 
truth, 
them before she chose; and, there- 
fore, calling them all around her one 
day, told them that words and pro- 
mises were easy and of little worth, 
and that, till some one among her 
wooers had proved by acts that what 
he said was true, she was resolved to 
live a lonely maiden. She asked 
them, was any willing to undertake 
the task she would propose—the re- 
ward of success to be her hand? 
With one voice all said they were 
prepared ; and one in_ particular, 
Lord Phelim, her favourite lover, 
swore he would die a thousand deaths 
to win but a smile from her beauteous 
lips. ‘ Follow me, then,’ said she; 
and with all her train she went and 
stood by the brink of a foaming tor- 
rent. She then cut a bright lock 
from her hair, and inclosing it in a 
locket, flung it into the rushing flood. 
‘ Lord Phelim,’ said she to him she 
liked best, ‘ your right comes first : 
bring me that hair, and the hand 
which cut it is yours for ever. His 
face grew pale as he gazed upon the 
fearful depth, for, though he loved 
her beauty and her gold, he cared 
far more for his own safety than for 
her. ‘* But perhaps, after all, it is 
only to try me,’ thought he; and he 
threw off his jewelled cloak, as if to 
make the plunge. But no call to 
stay came from the lady’s lips; and 
when he reached the edge he pre- 
tended sudden weakness, and shrunk 
back among the crowd, while the 
lovely lady laughed in scorn. The 
next in favour was next called on, 
‘but his heart too died away within 
him as he looked below ; and so 
with many others. ‘ Is there none,’ 
VOL, XXV. NO, CXLYI- 


determined to make trial of 
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said she, ‘that for the love of me 
will dare this plunge? Are your 
words as hollow as your hearts are 
cold? She had scarcely spoken 
when a young suitor, on whom she 
had before looked with but little 
favour, sprang out from among them, 
and, without more ado than a glance 
of devotion at the lady, leaped into 
the whirling water where the locket 
had gone down. All held their 
breath for a time, and for a few 
moments even envy had no place, 
and a tear stood in the lady's eye as 
she gazed in fear after the bold youth, 
But | fortune favours the stout-heart- 
ed; and soon a closed hand was seen 
above the waters, and in another mi- 
nute the dripping youth knelt low 
before the lady, and opening his hand, 
shewed her the golden lock ; and 
then, as he laid it next his heart, 
claimed her as his own before them 
all. ‘ Deeds alone are the touchstone 
of true love, said the lady, as she 
held out to him the elegant white 
hand that was now to be his for 
ever. 

“ When Andrew Mulloy had told 
his story, he artfully went on to say, 
‘ Ah, those were the fine brave times! 
Few, I dare say, would nowadays, 
for the sake of love, run so great a 
venture ; though I think, too, there 
are some that for a favour from those 
red lips, Miss Mary, would risk a 
deal—curse them for cold-hearted 
cowards if they would not !’ 

“ As he spoke the devil began to 
meddle with my heart, and, poor fool 
that I was! I longed, like the beau- 
tiful lady he told about, to lay a task 
upon my lovers. Ile saw what was 
working in me; and so did James 
Raymond too, for his face got flushed, 
as if fearful of my doing something 
foolish. But 1 was bent upon it ; 
and, as was the case when in such a 
humour, was only strengthened by 
his look of anxiety. However, he 
said nothing to turn the talk to an- 
other line ; “for though he saw there 
was folly a-coming, yet withal he was 
proud, and would ever be the last to 
shun a danger. 

“* Come, Miss Mary,’ said Andrew, 
who well knew the one | would 
choose, ‘ give us all a chance of be- 
ing your sweetheart these Christmas 
times, and put us on some task by 
which we may earn the right. Let 
the boy that dares climb to the 
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Giant's Ring to-night, and bring 
back a branch off the witch’s holly 
for your bonnet on the morrow, be 
your best man. And first name the 
lucky lad who shall have the choice.’ 

“ The party started at the notion, 
for even in broad day it was an active 
foot that could reach the Ring; and 
what would it be in the dead of night, 
when the cold wind, too, was raging 
so terrible even on the lowlands. 
But all were ashamed to say no; 
though, perhaps, none would have 
been daring enough to try the ven- 
ture except James; and knowing, 
too, that he was first in favour, 
thought it most likely that the choice 
would fall upon him. As for me, I 
did not think much upon the danger 
and the hardship, but rather upon 
my being like the fine lady in the 
story, upon the envy that would fret 
the hearts of all the other girls in 
the village when they heard it, and 
upon the boast I could ever after 
make about it. 

“* Ah, Andrew! said I,‘ no one 
here cares enough for me for that, 
except it be yourself, that, as you 
proposed it, must be in earnest, I 
suppose, unless indeed you are but 
making game about it. 

“*Am I your choice *’ cried he, 
well knowing how safe he was when 
James was present, and jumping 
from his seat, with a make-believe 
look as though he was in great de- 
lighi, as, if | had not been stone- 
blind at the time, I might have seen. 

*“*Am I your choice?’ said he, 
huttoning his coat; ‘and am I to 
wear the prize these holydays ?” 

“*Not when IL am _ here,’ said 
James, standing up at the same mi- 
nute. * Mary, it is a silly business, 
and better let alone; but since it 
pleases you, none must stand nearer 
to you than myself. Say the word, 
and I shall go.’ 

“* Are you afraid ? returned I,- 
miserable, heartless wretch that I 
was!—for I was angry at his finding 
fault. * If you are, Andrew Mulloy 
will do it for me, I am sure.’ 

** Mary! this from you ?’ said he, 
as he drew his hand across his eye ; 
and then, after looking upon my 
sullen face for a moment, hastened 
to the door. He opened it, but 
stopped for a minute on the thres- 
hold, almost driven back by thestorm, 
for the night was dreadful ; the wind, 
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almost as pitiless as myself, was rag- 
ing at its height, and the long snow- 
flakes were beginning to fall. He 
looked but once, as if to say, 
‘Mary is your heart so hard ?/— 
Oh! it almost turns my brain to 
think of that last, last look, and of 
the silence that, though my heart 
was torn in pieces, was the only an- 
swer. But still [ think I might 
have called him back, had not that 
villain Andrew said, with a sneer 
loud enough for me to hear, ‘ Le is 
like Lord Phelim—eh? I said no- 
thing; and when I looked again, 
James Raymond—my own James, 
was lost, and oh! for ever, in the 
darkness.” 

Again the remorseful speaker 
stopped, and struggled long with the 
terrible agitation which, at the re- 
collection of this revolting crisis, 
shook her enfeebled frame almost to 
dissolution ; but at length the inward 
strife was of necessity exhausted, and 
with recovered tone she again pur- 
sued her narration. 

“ Gloom and silence settled now by 
degrees upon our party as the fearful 
blasts roared about us, and the white 
snow drifted inward through the door 
chinks; and asthe weary minutes pass- 
ed, 1 thought they all looked darker 
and darker upon me, except Andrew 
Mulloy, who would have made the 
most of James's absence, had my 
sickening heart allowed him. Shortly 
they all dropped away to their homes, 
and I was left alone in my wretch- 
edness; for my father, who was out 
with some of the older neighbours, 
had not yet returned. Oh! what 
dreadful hours 1 passed! At first, J 
sat by the fire, and strove to make 
little of the matter, as if it were but 
a jest; and then, as the fury of the 
storm increased, tried to think that 
James must surely have returned to 
his home. But Ll knew his temper 
too well to rest long in this notion ; 
for when once he undertook a task 
which was to prove his spirit, nothing 
short of death could turn him from 
it. 1 then went to the door, and 
looked abroad upon the howling 
night: the air seemed dizzy with the 
snow - flakes, that fell so fast and 
thick, as almost to smother the moon- 
beams that now and then came from 
behind a rifted cloud. It must have 
been cold, bitter cold; but for my- 
self I neither felt nor thought of 
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that, for my heart was on fire, and 
my thoughts with poor James, strug- 
gling for the love of me through the 
snow upon the wild mountain-side. 
After a time, my father, coming 
home, found me still standing at the 
door. 

“* Looking for me, Mary, my 
child ? said he; ‘and indeed it’s 
well ye may be anxious, for it’s an 
awful storm, and hardly could I fight 
my way home from neighbour Jack- 
son's. Bless me, how terrible it must 
be up the mountains! It is well for 
us we have got the few sheep safely 
penned, or I fear me we would have 
to look for them six feet below the 
snow upon the morrow. But Mary, 
darling, it’s cold you have got stand- 
ing there, or what's the matter that 
you look so pale and ghastly like ?” 

“When L had told him what had 
taken place, he looked as if a flash of 
lightning had struck him. 

-s Mary, if he was any way up the 
mountain when this swirl came on, 
he is a murdered man. Loose your 
arms from me, and I will run to his 
mother’s! and may the great God 
grant that his blood lies not at our 
door.’ 

“¢ Qh, father, father! cried I, 
‘let me go. He could ever hear my 
voice farther than another's, and 


with the dogs to help me, I may not ° 


yet be too late. But if I cannot 
reach him, oh may 1 too perish in the 
snow; for else, what will—what will 
become of me?’ He answered no- 
thing, but, calling our two dogs, went 
out, locking the door from the out- 
side. 
* [remember but little more until 
! was lifted off the floor by him on 
his return, after a useless effort to be 
of use to poor, poor James; and 
when I looked upon his face, I had 
to ask no question, for it told me, as 
plain as words could tell, that I was 
au murderess,—ay, the eruelest one 
that ever yet drew breath,—for it 
was of him that in his fondness would 
have died, and did die, to do my 
wicked bidding; and oh, if God in 
his merey has not wiped away the 
black blot of blood from my soul, as 
| trust, for the Saviour’s sake he 
has,—as such I must be judged at 
last great day.” 
Ilere the unfortunate young wo- 
man—for such in years “she was— 
again became convulsed with anguish, 








and many a sob heaved her hollow 
bosom, and many a tear streamed 
down her sunken cheek ere she was 
able to proceed. 

“ Alas, sir, what more have I now 
to say? The next day, the young 
men searched the mountains, and on 
the level, at the foot of the Witch's 
Holly—for even thus far had his 
bold heart carried his frozen body— 
my James, my beautiful, my gentle 
James, was found,—his face cold 
and white as the cruel snow that lay 
deep upon it. y. SS) 2 
My father, who before was ailing, 
never held his head up after,—for he 
loved James as if he was his own 
son, which he had looked on him 
soon becoming ; and he and the widow 
Raymond— James was her only 
child—were buried in the church- 
yard within the same week. I felt 
that I had taken away the lives of 
three, and by my own hand was at 
first resolved to follow them; but 
the good God put it into my heart to 
remember that there is a heaven 
above, where repentance can bring 
even the darkest sinner. There | 
trusted they all were, and there I 
humbly hoped a life of prayer and 
penitence might in the end bring me. 
i made a vow then to leave the vil- 
lage for ever, and dwell alone here 
upon the mountain ; and every night, 
in moonlight or in darkness, in calm 
or storm, to climb up the steep be- 
tween me and the Ring, and, kneeling 
by the holly-tree upon the spot where 
my James gave up his breath, im- 
plore with tears a pardon for my 
guilt. 

* | sold my good-will of the little 
farm my father left, and though my 
neighbours strove to turn me from 
my purpose at first, yet when they 
heard I had a vow upon me, they be- 
came tender to me, and one and all 
bid me God's blessing as I departed. 

[ had this little dwelling-place partly 
built and partly hollowed from out 
the rock. Some friends made me 
a small potato-garden near at hand, 
and at the right time never fail to 
come up to set or dig them for me, or 
to cut what little turf 1 want. J 
have got a Bible, and some few of 
James's books, ever by me; and thus 
day after day slips past and brings 
me nearer that grave which, when 
I long to enter, that I may be 
with him once more. ‘Ten years will 
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have gone by Christmas next, and 
every night of those ten winters and 
ten summers—thank God for the 
ability—have | kept my vow, and 
opened my lips in prayer upon the 
spot where you just now saw me. It 
is strange that this broken heart 
could now be frightened by either 
sound or sight; but the growl of 
your dog a while since in that lone- 
some place, where I never heard the 
sound of life before but the ery of 
the snipe or the sleepless plover, 
took me ofa sudden, as if some un- 
sarthly thing was there ; and it would 
be awful, while yet we are flesh and 
blood, to look upon a spirit from the 
other world. 

“* And now, sir, you have heard all 
I have to tell. I would have been 
shorter, but that I saw you felt for 
me; and oh! it is a pleasant thing 
to ease one’s heart in words of its se- 
eret burthen of sorrow, when there 
is one to hear who seems to take his 
place beside you as a sharer in your 
suffering. Long as | have now been 
here, | have looked on no stranger's 
face except your own,—none to 
whom my story is unknown ; and of 
my old acquaintance, few care enough 
for one so worthless to climb up so 
far, and when these do it is but sel- 
dom, for it is a weary walk, yet still 
as often as | desire. I have never 
gone below but once, and that was to 
the glebe, where all had been so fond 
of James, to make one request of 
the parson, which was that, when 
death lays his hand upon me, I should 
have a place in the churchyard be- 
side him. He talked long and kindly 
to me, and even offered to take me 
to live under his own roof; but 
finding me fixed, he said he would 
give me the best companion my soli- 
tude could have, and with that put a 
Bible in my hands, and told me when 
in trouble to look to it for comfort. 
1 have done so, and found his cha- 
racter of it so true, that even here in 
my penitence [ am not without my 
happiness. At this silent height I 
feel nearer to heaven than those | 
lett below; and the long summer 
days, when I have it beside me, seem 
still more beautiful, and the sun- 
shine brighter on the brown braces 
and the little lakes, for | am reading 
the word of Him who poured out the 
glad light from on high on all I see; 
and if His goodness flows se free for 
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them the lifeless, though the inno- 
cent, will it not do as much for me, 
who have so often drenched my 
guilt in tears? And when the wintry 
winds moan on every side, and the 
white snow covers the dead earth like 
its winding-sheet, [ may feel lone 
and desolate to be sure; but I re- 
member that in this worldly life it is 
best that sadness should follow plea- 
sure, as winter does the summer, 
that we may be led to look before us 
to that safe and unchanging world 
where, as I read, sorrow and sighing 
shall be for ever ended.” 

As she spoke these latter sentences, 
her features assumed an aspect of 
tranquillity and trust that for the 
moment shewed me how beautiful 
they must once have been, and that 
however now marred by the traces 
of anguish, yet it was anguish the 
bitterness of which was past, and 
subdued to a twilight sorrow by the 
impartation of that hope which the 


world can neither give nor take 
away. The knowledge seemed to 


take a load from my heart; for who 
without misery could reflect on the 
sunless gloom of a spirit darkened 
by such a destiny, and unrelieved 
by some of that radiance which 
springs from beyond the grave alone ? 
1 strove to minister such sympathy 
and solace as were suited to her case 
until the white light of the breaking 
day admonished me how the hours 
had fled, and then I rose to go. She 
would not hear of this until I had 
made my morning meal of potatoes, 
and a draught of her goat's milk. | 
did not like to leave her without 
some token of our strange meeting, 
and inquired if there were any com- 
fort I could procure for her; but 
what was money, or that which it 
could purchase, to one whose wants 
were so simple, and whose thoughts 
were so unworldly ? She replied 
that she had enough left from the 
sale of her father’s farm to supply 
the necessities of a life fast drawing 
to its close, and the last offices to her 
remains when she herself was gone. 
{ now called to mind that T had with 
me a small collection of poetic wild- 
ings entitled The Mountain Minsirel, 
which, as | perecived that sensibility 
to the beautiful was far from dead in 
her blighted bosom, | offered her for 
acceptance. She took it with grati- 
tude, and as she glanced over one of 
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the creations of Wilson's Highland 
inspiration, exclaimed with fervour, 
“Oh how precious would this have 
heen to him,—how would he have 
ioved to read it to me in our lonely 
hill-side walks! But vet,” added 
she, “ though he alas! is gone, it 
will bring him in his beauty back to 
me by times, and as I read it, I will 
be able to live over some of the ever 
lovely, sunny days that are past. And 
be sure, sir,” continued she, “ T shall 
often remember, too, the kind stranger 
who listened to my mournful con- 
fession with so tender a heart, and 
whose company has for these few 
hours broken in upon my desolation 
like a short burst ofsunlight through 
the winter's mists.” 

{ took her hand in mine as we 
parted, and, with a feeling that rarely 
springs from so brief an intercourse, 
passed from the dim and lowly tene- 
ment into the bright, and blessed, 
and almost boundless scene without, 

-my heart strangely divided be- 
tween the miseries rand mystery, the 
henignities and blessings, of this our 
chequered mortality. But “ the 
breezy call of incense - breathing 
morn” inevitably dispersed the me- 
lancholy along with the grey wreaths 
of vapour that here and there ho- 
vered about the skirts of the hills, 
and with a rejoicing heart [ again 
trod the elastic heather, and drank i in 
the dewy freshness of that ethereal 
hour; and when frequent thoughts 
of Mary M‘Dermot traversed my en- 
kindled mind, they were like clouds 
half transmuted into light, as they 
float across the all-glorifying sun,— 
so searching and imbuing are the 
blandishments of nature, so much is 
the heart subject to the sway of cir- 
cumstance. But though darkness 
cannot co-exist with light, it reigns 
in its suecession ; and poor Mary 

M'Dermot and her clouded lot shail 
ever have a place in my memory 


among the gloomy experiences of 


which all who live are doomed to 
garuer an ample store. 
A sentence or two will now suffice 
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to complete the page of this humble 
heroine's carcer. 

The tollowing autumn found me 
again renewing my familiarity with 
Nature in these her remote and soli- 
tary domains, and one of my first in- 
quiries was after Mary M‘Dermot, a 
trifling but suitable accession to 
whose little library | had brought, 
along with a bagatelle or two a te- 
male friend had furnished. But her 
tale was already told,—her lot was 
closed, and with singular cireum- 
stances of similitude she had fol- 
lowed him of whom, notwithstanding 
her unhappy but short-lived frailty, 
she had attested her love with such 
tenderness and truth. 

The preceding winter had been 
unusually severe, and a heavy and 
continuous fall of snow had for 
some time rendered the ascent of the 
mountain impracticable, on account 
of the numerous narrow but  pro- 
found rayines with which it was in- 
tersected. As soon, however, as 
some open weather admitted, a few of 
the villagers, anxious about poor 
Mary, though they knew she could 
not hav e suficred from lack of either 
food or fuel, undertook the still pre- 
carious ascent. ‘They came to her 
little dwelling; the door hung open, 
the cold snow lay upon the floor, and 
the fire had gone out upon the hearth. 
“ The poor thing has perished,” said 
they; adding, with the sagacity of 
sympathy, “ We must look for her 
by the holly-tree where James Ray- 
mond died.” They did so, and, on 
clearing away the snow, the upturned 
countenance of Mary, still and sense- 
less as the snow-wreath that was her 
shroud, was seen beneath. 

Her spirit had gone to him she 
loved best, and her body soon found 
a place beside his in the village 
graveyard, at the foot of one of 
those aged elms that, having often, 
as she had told me, overshadowed 
them in the thrilling hours of loving 
life, still lent a friendly guardianship 
to their remains when mouldering in 


the dismal apathy of death. 
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Tue work of Chateaubriand might 
have been ushered into the world 
by any other name. 
many things, many men, and many 
manners: at one time throwing 
up the darker shades of German 
neology, and at another the more 
brilliant coruscations of Papal de- 
coration. The work may give ladies 
an idea of the names and writings 
of poets, but can give no scholar any 
additional information on the fea- 
tures or resources of English litera- 
ture. It is creditable to a foreigner ; 
it proves that there is taste in a 
Frenchman competent to appreciate 
some of our first names; and it 
proves, also, that others of the same 
bright roll are beyond the grasp and 


taste of any but ourselves. What 
can give clearer evidence of our last 
observation, than, “ Spenser is the 


author of a sort of essay on the man- 
ners and antiquities of Ireland, which 
I prefer to his Faérie Queene 2?” — 
Vol. i. p. 227. 

An illustration of the former re- 
mark is found in the fact, that the 
French have learned not merely to 
admire, but to idolise Shakspeare 
“ The worst is, our present enthusiasm 
for Shakspeare is excited less by his 
beauties than by his blemishes. But 
this is a charge common to French 
genius (taste?), which leaps from white 
to black, like the knight in a game 
of chess.”— Vol. i. 237. 

it has sometimes been revarded as 
inatter of complaint, that we have no 
connected history of the literature of 
Englan ‘There may, or may not, 
be much importance in this regret. 
It is, perhaps, of more real value to 
have the biographies, the life and 
times of individual literati, than to 
have mere meagre, though more com- 
prehensive sketches of a thousand. 
Such a work as the Life and Times 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, age 
ridge, respectively, would furnish, 
impartially executed, all that coal 
be desired of the centuries which they 
adorned and stamped with the im- 
press of their genius, 








* Sketches of English Literature 
and Revolutions. By 
Colburn, 


the Viscount 


It treats of 


For this end we want a work in 
the manner of Johnson’s Lives re the 
Poets, without its whimsical taste 
obliquity of vision, its prejudices 
There are several living men capable 
of giving birth to a work of this kind. 
It may be useful to remind them of 
what is required and what they can 
accomplish. Has Dr. Maginn no spare 
minutes ? 

Chateaubriand begins his Sketches, 
properly so called, w vith Chaucer. He 
refers slightly to some of the Scottish 
poets who appeared at this early era; 
but, as his knowledge of them is ex- 
ceedingly defective, we think we may 
supply’ the Viscount with useful ad- 
ditional materials for a second edi- 
tion, if we turn the minds of our 
readers for a few minutes to this 
pleasing, but somewhat neglected 
vineyard. 


JOHN BARBOUR. 

Our author does refer to and 
quote Barbour, the contemporary 
of Chaucer, but seems unacquainted 
with his merit and writings. John 
Barbour is the author of The Acts 
and Life of that most victorious Con- 
queror, Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land: wherein are contained the Mar- 
tial Deeds of those valiant Princes, 
Edward Bruce, Sir James Douglas, 
Erle Thomas Randel, Walter Stewart, 
and sundrie others; a poem, or me- 
trical history, popular even at this 
moment, after the lapse of three cen- 
turies, among the peasantry of Scot- 
land. It is also somewhat remark- 
able, that the language of Barbour i 
more intelligible to an English reader 
of the present age than that of his 
cor itempor sary, Chaucer. Warton says, 
“ Barbour adorned the English lan- 
guage by a strain of versification, 
expression, and poetical images, far 
superior to the age.” Chateaubriand 
says, “One is much surprised to find 
in Barbour, the Scot, and contem- 
porary with Chaucer, the subjoined 
verses on libe rty,—an immort al feel- 
ing seems to have imparted immortal 
youth to the language ; the style and 


, with Considerations of the Spirit of the Times 
de Chateaubriand. 2 


vols. London, 1836. 


ary, 
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the words still possess fresh vigour.” 
The lines of Barbour are injured by 
the Frenchman’s dressing. As given 
by our author, they read somewhat 


JAMES I. 
We can furnish far choicer proofs 
of the genius of James I. (and Scot- 
land has given birth to two royal 


fa. tame :— minstrels) than those our author has 
oon “Ah! freedom is a noble thing, selected. In these Sketches of Cha- 
an Freedom makes man to have a liking ; teaubriand every extract Js. more or 
ble Freedom all solace to man gives, less defective, and every information 
thie He lives at ease that freely lives. meagre to a degree. 
ma, A noble heart may have none ease, dames I. was born in 1392. 
| Nor nought else that may it please, Though a prince, he was not exempted 
a If freedom fail. from what used to be the fate of ge- 
a The ipsissima verba of Barbour "US — pinching poverty or prison 
a sae walls. Ie was two years in that 
’ scene of Harrison Ainsworth’s clever 
He ““O! how freedom is a nobil thyng, researches, the Tower of London; 
ish For it maks men to haif lyking ; subsequently he was confined in 
= a all sage 383 i Selita. Windsor Castle. It was in the hours 
= ae SS of imprisonment that his muse re- 
ay nobil heart may haif na eis, Small” ter tone. Mesiaatinnn. en ai 
d- Nor nocht aes that may it pleis seven, Dy BOF Mapirasis, tne ce 
lie If freedom fale. For fre living solation of a cell, and prompted ut- 
oa Is yearnit abone uther thyng, terances bright and imperishable. He 
‘is Oh! he wha hes ay livit free, sings thus of his circumstances in the 
af May nocht know weil the properté, King’s Quair :— 
The anger, nor the wretchit doom, “ Quhare, as in ward full oft I wold be- 
That is couplit to thirldom ; * waille, 
But gif he had assayit it, My dedely life full of pain and penance. 
Than all perquier t he micht it wit, Saying right thus: Quhat haf I gilt to 
ul And suld think freedom mair to pryse : ” faile ¢ - 
y Than all the gold men could devyse.” = My fredome in this warld, and my plea- 
d . 5‘ ; sance, : 
n Such are the truly poetic senti- Sen every wight has thereof of suffisance, 
te ments of the Archdeacon of Aber- That I behold ; and I, a creature, 
* deen in the beginning of the four- Put from al! this—hard is mine ad. 
‘ teenth century. Chaucer has nothing venture. 
- superior in matter or manner on the The bird, the beste, the fish eke in the sea’ 
Pe same scale. They live in freedom, everie in his kind, 
. After Barbour our author men- And I; a man, and laiketh lihertie, 
f tions a few other ornaments of Scot- Quhat sail I seyne, quhat reason may 


tish song. It is, certainly, very re- 
markable, that Caledonia seems to 
have been then,— 


* Caledonia stern and wild 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ;” 


and these poets indicate a polish and 
refinement not exhibited in England 
at the same era. From these it would 
appear, that had the Scotch culti- 
vated their own language, and looked 
less to England, they would have, 
probably, possessed at this day a more 
terse and vigorous vehicle of thought 
than the English. Pure Saxon was 
the only language of Barbour, Wyn- 
ton, James [., and Dunbar (oddly 
frenchified by Chateaubriand into 
Dumbard). \ts power of expression 
and its terse and vigorous capabilities 
are transparent on first perusal. 


I find, 

That fortune suld do so ? 
The long days, and the nyghhtis eke, 

I wold bewaille my fortune in this wise, 
For quhich again distresse, comfort to 

seke, 

My custom was on mornis for to rise, 
Airly as day — O, happy exercise! ” 

The following beautiful lines were 
written while he looked forth from 
Windsor Castle as a prisoner on 
those green swards and blooming 
bowers that now minister (and long 
may they continue to do so to the 
royal mother and her royal child !) 
to the gratification of Queen Vic- 
toria : — 
* So thick the bews, and the leves greene, 

Reschadit all the allyes yt were there, 
And myddis every herbere myt be seene 

The scharp greene swete junepere, 


¢t What have I committed to lose, 


+ Book knowledge, 


* Thraldom, 
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Growing so fair, with branches here and 
there, 

That as it seemyt to a wight without, 

The bewes spred the herbere all about. 


And on the small grene twistis sat 
The letel swete nightingale, and song 
So loud and clere the hymnis consecrate 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud, 
among, 
That all the gardynis and the wallis 
rong.” 


We might quote many specimens 
of great poetic excellence from Christ's 
Kirk on the Greene, but cannot, at pre- 
sent, afford the necessary space. It is 
one characteristic of James, and the 
other Scottish bards of that early pe- 
riod, that their pens do not trace a 
line which, 


“ Dying, they might wish to blot.” 


There are no indelicacies, no rude 
and uncouth vulgarities; but a chas- 
tity of thought, and purity of expres- 
sion, far transcending any thing found 
in the pages of their southern con- 
temporaries. 


JAMES VI. 


As: Scotland has the honour of 
having given birth to two royal poets, 
we may allow ourselves, loyally, to 
give precedence, even when our duties, 
as critics, debar us from yielding pre- 
ference. 

James VI. of Scotland, and First 
of Great Britain, was both a poet 
and a prose writer. ‘The versati- 
lity of the sentiments of this poetic 
and prosaic monarch has given him 
a greater immortality than his real 
merits. He was more flattered than 
almost any of his predecessors in life 
and at death, and yet less deserved 
approbation than any. While in 
Scotland, he rose as President of the 
General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church ; and with his bonnet off and 
hands lifted up to heaven, he said, 
“TIT praise God that L was born in the 
time of the light of the gospel, and 
in such a place; and to be king of 
such a chureh, the sincerest kirk of 
the world. As for our neighbours, 
the kirk of England, their service is 
an evil-said mass in English; they 
want nothing of the mass but the 
littings.” It was not very long after 
this when he experienced a change 

f sentiment with a change of lati- 
tude : for at Ilampton Court, he told 
the lords and bishops, “ I have lived 
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among Presbyterians ever since | 
was ten years old; but I may say of 
myself as Christ said of himself, 
‘Though I have lived among them, 
yet I was never of them.” “ No 
bishop, no king!” frequently ejacu- 
lated this Presbyterian prince. 

The poetry of James V I. of Scotland 
shews too palpably that the increase 
of luxury and splendour was un- 
favourable to the Muse. ‘The best 
because the most curious fragment 
associated with his memory’ is his 
funeral sermon preached by the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln. The text chosen 
by the preacher was 1 Kings, xi. 41, 
42: “And the rest of the words of 
Solomon, and all that he did, and 
his wisdom, are they not written in 
the book of the acts of Solomon.” 

“For the mould,” declared the 
prelate, “ I dare presume to say you 
never read in your lives of two kings 
more fully paralleled and better dis- 
tinguished from all other kings. 
King Solomon is said to have been 
unigenitus coram matre sua, the only 
son of his mother; so was King 
James. Solomon was of a com- 
plexion white and ruddy; so was 
King James. Solomon was an infant 
king when a child; so was King 
James. Solomon began his reign in 
the lite of his predecessor; so did our 
late sovereign, James. Solomon was 
twice crowned and anointed a king ; 
so was King James. Solomon was 
learned above all the princes of the 
earth ; so was King James above all 
the princes in the universal world. 
Solomon was a writer in prose aul 
verse; so, ina very pure and exquisite 
manner, was our sweet sovereign, King 


James. Solomon was the greatest 
patron we ever read of to chureh 


and churchmen, and yet not greater 
than King James. Solomon was ho- 
noured with ambassadors from all 
the kings of the earth; and so, you 
know, was King James. Solomon 
was a main improver of his home 
commodities, as you may see in his 
trading with Iliram; and, God knows, 
it was the daily study of King James. 
Solomon was a great maintainer of 
shipping and navigation ; a most pro- 
per attribute of King James. Solo- 
mon beautified very much his capital 
city with buildings and water-works; 
so did King James. Every man 
lived in peace under his vine and 
under his fig-tree in the days of So- 
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lomon ; and so they did in the blessed 
days of King dames. And yet 
towards his end King Solomon had 
secret enemies, Razan, Hadad, and 
Jeroboam, and prepared for a war 
upon his going to his grave; so did 
King James. Lastly, before any 
acts that we read of in the history, 
King Solomon died in peace when 
he had lived sixty years; and so you, 
know, did King James. E very action 
of his sacred majesty was a virtue 
and a miracle to exempt him from 
any parallel amongst the modern 
kings and princes. Ile was unto his 
people, to the hour of his death, an- 
other cherubim with a flaming sword 

keep out cnemies from this pa- 
radise of ours.” 

This most absurd and ridiculous 
eulogium has been ridiculed by most 
sensible men. David Ilume alone be- 
lieved it, though he could not believe 
in any thing else in heaven or earth. 


JAMES V. 


We have yet another royal poet— 
the son of him who fell at Flodden 
Field. James, in his twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth year, was the patron 
of Sir David Lindsay, who did for 
the Reformation in Scotland what 
Erasmus did for it in Germany. He 
also encouraged Buchanan to write 


his scourging review of the vices of 


the monks, well known as 7'he Fran- 
ciscanus. is two sons died in in- 
fancy, and the birth of his daughter 
was as remarkable as her subsequent 
and tragic story. While he was 
dying, in his thirtieth year, word 
came that his queen was delivered of 
a daughter at Linlithgow. “Is it a 
hoy or a girl?” inquired the king. 
On being told it was a girl, he said, 
“'Then farewell, the kingdom came 
with ane lassie, and it will pass 
with ane lassie.” James V. was not 
only a poet, but a great patron of 
poets. Besides Buchanan and Lind- 
say, Maitland, Montgomery, and Bel- 
lenden, flourished and prospered at his 
court. James’s two celebrated poems 
are The Gaberlunzie and The Jollie 
Beggar. Mis own adventures, which 
were romantic and are the 
subjects of these poems. The fol- 
lowing extract trom The Guberlunzie 
is replete with real humour :- 


ducog. 


“The pawkie auld carle cam o’er the lee, 
Wi’ monie eude e’ens and days to me, 
Saying, ‘ Gudewife, for your courtesie, 
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Will you lodge a sillie puir man?’ 
The nicht was cauld, the carle was wat, 
And doon ayont the ingle he sat; 

My dochter’s shouthers he gan to clap, 

And cadgily ranted and sang. 


*‘O wow!’ quo’ he, ‘ war I as free 

As first when I saw this countree, 

Ilow blythe and merrie wad | be, 
And | wad never think lang.’ 

He grew cantie, and she grew fair, 

Gut little did her auld minnie ken 

What thae slee twa togidder war sayin, 
When wooin’ they war sae throng. 


‘And O,’ quo’ he, ‘aun ye war black, 
As ever the croon 0” your daddie’s hut, 
"Tis I wad lay thee bie my back, 

An’ awa’ wi’ thee I'd gang.’ 
‘Aud O,’ quo’ she, ‘ aun I was as whyte 
As e’er the snaw lay on the dyke, : 
ld claid my braw, and ladie-like, 

An’ awa’ wi’ thee I'd gang.’ 


Between the twa was made a plot, 
‘They raise a wee befor the cock, 
An’ wylily they shot the lock, 

And fast to the bent ar they gaue. 
Upon the morn the auld wife raise, 
And at her leisure pat on her claise, 
Syne to the servant's bed she gaes, 
To spier for the silly puir man. 


She gaed to the bed whar the beggar lay, 
‘The strae was cauld, he was awa’ ; 
She clapt her hands, cried ‘ Dolefu’ day, 
lor some o’ our geer will be gane.’ 
Some ran to coffers and some to kists, 
But nought was stown that could be 
mist ; 
She dancit her lane, 
blist, 
I have ladged a eeil puir man.’ 


cried, ‘ Praise he 


‘Since naething’s awa’, as we can learn, 
‘The kern’s to kern and milk to earn ; 
Gee but the house, lass, and waken my 
bairn, 

And bed her come quickly ben.’ 
The servant gaed quhar the dochter lay ; 
The sheets war cauld, she was away, 
And fast to her gudewife ’gan to say, 

* She's off wi the Gaberlunzie man.’ 


*O ty, gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And hi: uste ye find these traitors agen, 

For she’s be burnt and he's be slain, 
The werrifou Gaberlunzie man.’ 

Some rade upo’ horse, some ran afit, 

The wife was wude and out o’ her wit ; 

She could na gang, nor yet cou’d she sit, 
But, aye, she cursed ‘and she bann’d. 


Then syne for him out ower the lee, 
Sae snug in a glen whar nane cou’d see, 
Thae twa wi’ kindlie s sport an’ glee, 
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Cut frae a new cheese a whang. 
The sport was gude, it pleased them baith, 
To loe her for aye, he gave her his aith : 
Quo’ she, ‘ To leave thee I will be laith, 
My winsome Gaberlunzie man. 


‘O ken‘d my minnie I war wi’ you, 
I'll fondly wad she'd cruk ber mou, 
‘To see a puir man she never knew, 
After the Gaberlunzie man.’ 
‘My dear,’ quo’ he, ‘ you are owre 
young, 
An’ hae nae learnit the beggar’s tongue ; 
lo follow me frae town to town, 
To carrie the Gaberlunzie man.’ 


‘Wi’ ae an’ keel, I'll win you bre ad, 
An’ spinnels and quhorles for them wha 
ne¢ a. 
Whilk is a gentle trade indeed, 
To carrie the Gaberlunzie ane. 
I'll bow my leg an’ cruk my knee, 
An’ draw a black clout out owre my ee, 
A cripple or blind they will ca’ me, 
While we will sing an’ be merrie.’ 


The royal hand wielded the pen 
better than the claymore, and was 
more the favourite of the Muses than 
of Mars. This Gaberlunzie Carle 
has much quaint humour, some de- 
licate touches, and proves that if the 
royal bard had been spared, yet 
brighter effusions might have ema- 
nated from his pen. 


THOMAS THE RHYMER. 


Among the early Scottish poets 
one has obtained lasting and far- 
spread celebrity in Thomas the 
Khymer, or Thomas Rhymour, or 
‘Thomas of Ercaldoune. Ilis celebrity 
is made up of poetry and prophecy. 
Sir Walter Scott recovered and pub- 
lished his celebrated romance, Sir 
Tristem. “The first — ro- 
— observes Scott, “ was written 

na part of what is now ce: walled Scot- 
alle and the attentive reader will 
find some reason to believe that our 
language received the full rudiments 
of improvement in the very corner 
wae it now exists in its most de- 

based state.” It is a very interesting 
consideration, that while the E nglish 
court patronised the French language 


only, and listened to the fubleaux of 


the troubadours, the tales and ro- 
mances listened to and loved in Scot- 
land were in the Anglo-Saxo-Pictish 
dialect, which still survives among 
the northern peasantry. “ Inglis” 


was the language of the literature of 


Scotland before Chaucer was born ; 
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and it was in Scotland that = 
writings of the father of Englis! 
poetry were first most appreciated. 
The lines that awed the — of 
Byron, on approaching the bridge 
over the Don, by Old Aberdeen, 
were from the poetic rhapsodies of 
Thomas of Ercaldoune :— 


“ Brig o’ Balgownie, wicht’s thy wa’, 
Wii’ a mare’s ae foal an’ a wife's ae son, 
Douu shalt thou fa’.” 


Another prophecy of this father of 
Scottish minstrelsy is frequently re- 
ferred to by the Scottish peasant ry. 
We know not if it be recorded in 
print : — 


** Dee an’ Don 
Shall run in one, 

And Tweed shall run in Tay ; 
And the bonnie ; 
Water o’ Urie 

Shall bear the Bass away.’ 


[lis prophecies, as every intelligent 
person necessarily feels, were lik: 
those of the Delphic Oracle, so mys- 
teriously conceived and so equivyo- 
cally expressed, that, in whatever 
way the circumstances of centuries 
evolved, his devotees might find a 
clear fulfilment of the prediction, and 
1 just trophy to the prospective wis- 
dom of the seer. It can scarcely be 
said that any authentic remains of 
‘Thomas of Ercaldoune (if we except 
Sir Tristem) are now in existence ; 


} 1 


but a tolerable collection might bh 
made up from the traditions of 
Scottish peasantry, which would be 
as correct as most traditionary lore 
is; and, at least, more authentic than 
the poems of Ossian. 
Andrew Wyntoun, 
Serf, an island of Loch Leven, and 
one of the canons of St. Andrew, is 
the next early Scottish poet of whom 
a few fragments have floated down- 
ward to the present time. Lis own 


antique account of himself is as fol- 
lows : 


Li 





prior of St 


* Of my defa 
Be baptisme 


ute it is my name 
Andrewe of Wy ntoun, 
Of Sanctit Andrew's a chanoune 
Regulare ; bot nocht forthi 

Of chain all the lest wortbie. 

Bot of thair grace and thair favoure 

| wes not meryt made prioure 

Of the Yuch within Lochlevyne. 
Orygynale Cronyl: » 


The whole of his work, or Zhe 
Chronicle of Wyntoun, gives many 
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graphic sketches of an age with 
which we are of necessity imperfectly 
acquainted. His style, also, is so 
plain and unpolished that his object 
seems to have been less the produc- 
tion of a poem than a history of 
manners, customs, and events of 
Scottish story. In the Cronykel 
of Wynton there is preserved an 
elegy on the death of Alexander ITI. 
of Scotland, supposed to be the ear- 
liest, or at least among the earliest, 
productions of the Scottish Muse :— 


“Quhen Alysandyr oure kyng wes dede, 

Dat Scotland led* in luwe¢ and le,t 
Away wes sous § of ale and brede, 

Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle, 
Oure gold was changyd into lede. 

C ryst, borne into V irgynyte, 

Succour Scotland and remede, 

Dat stad is in perplexyté.” 


Wyntoun searcely a poct. 
Barbour was unquestionably gifted 
with real genius and able to ‘embody 
the conceptions of his mind in poetic 
numbers. Wyntoun was a mere 
chronicler. 

We now approach the commence- 
ment of a long line of poets, whose 
names are of no despicable celebrity. 
Among these we may mention Gavin 
Douglas. Ife was of noble birth, 
and not only by his connexions, but 
by his sterling merits rose to the 
highest dignity of the Papal Church. 
At twenty-two years of age he was 
Provost of Saint Giles’s Church, Edin- 
burgh; Rector of Hawick, and Ab- 
hot of Aberbrothwick. Ile evidently 
at this period thought more of Par- 
Mount Zion. Ile trans- 
lated Ovid's Remedy of Love, the 
Eneid of Virgil—-the latter under 
the title of * Zhe XII. Bukes of 
Eneados of the Famose Poet Virgile, 
Translated out of Latyne verses into 
Scottish Meter. By the Reverend 
Father in God, Mayster Gawin Dou- 
gl (Sy Bishop of Dunkel, and Unkil to 
the Erle of Angus. Every Buke 
having his particular Prologe.” Not 

only are the original prologues full 
of exquisite poetry, but the transla- 
tion itself has passages Dryden might 
have borrowed and disclosed as beau- 
ties in the bosom of his own transla- 
tions. In his King Hart, an alle- 
gorical poem descriptive of moral 
progress, there are also many very 


was 


nassus than 
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beautiful passages. The following 
stanza is very beautiful :-— 


« Riche as the rose 
root, 
In ruby color reed, most rych of hue, 
Nor waindis nocht the levis to 
schute, 
r schyning of the sone that deis 
renew, 
Thir uther floweris grene, quhite, and 
blew, 
Quhilk hae nae craft to knaw the wynter 
weit, j 
Suppois that sommer schone deis thame 
reskew, 
That deis thame quhile ourhaile wi’ snaw 
and sleit.” 


upspringes frae the 


out- 


The palace of Queen Pleasure, 
which was built next the castle of 
King Hart, commences also with lines 
of real poetry :-— 


“* Happenid this worthie Quene upon ane 
day ° 
With hir fresche court arrayit weil as 
richt, 
Ilunting to ryd hir, to desport and play 
Wi’ monie ane lustie ladye; fair and 
bricht 
Iler banner schone displayit, and on 
hicht 
Wes sene aboon their heedis quhar thei 
rays, 
The green ground was illuminyt bi the 
licht, 
Fresche Beutie had the 
wes guide.” 


rangarde and 


King Ileart is soon married to Queen 
Pleasure. Soon after this, Age turns 
Youth away and takes his place, and 
soon after this an intruder named 
Conscience climbs the walls and ac- 
cuses as bitterly as unexpectedly. 
King Hart thus remonstrates with 
Master Conscience :— 


“Ye did greit miss, fair Conscience, be 
your leif, 
Gif that ye were of kyn and blood to 
me, 
That sleuthfullie suld let your time 
sleep 
And come thus lait. 
your fee? 
The steed is stoln, steik the durc, let se 
Quhbat may avale ; God wait the stall to 
turne. 
And gif that ye be ane counsellor sle, 
Quby suld ye sleuthfullie 4 your tyme for- 
surn? 


out. 


Hiow suld ye ask 


* Ruled, t+ Love. 


¢ Law. 


§ Plenty. 
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Of all my harm and drerie indigence, 
Gif thair be ocht amiss, me think perdé 

That ye are cause very of my offence, 
And suld sustaine the bitter part for 


me, 
Mak answer now—Quhat can ye say ? 
Let se 
Yourself excuse and mak you foul or 
clene. 


Reason, come here ; 
now be, 
And in this cause gif sentens us betwene.” 


ye sall our judge 


FRIAR WILLIAM DUNBAR. 


Our next reference shall be to 
William Dunbar, a mendicant friar, 
but a man of unquestionable genius. 
Ile long looked for preferment in the 
Church, but seems to have been one 
of those outspoken men whom neither 
Church nor State rejoiced to patro- 
nise in those times. Ie laments his 
misfortunes, and states the extent of 
his ambition in such lines as the fol- 
lowing :— 


* 1 knaw nocht how the Kirk is gydit, 
Bot benefices are nocht leal dividet ; 
Sum men have seven, and I nocht nane, 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 


And sume, unworthie to brook ane stall, 
Wuld clymb to be ane cardinal, 

Ane Bishopric may nocht him gane, 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 


Greit abbais graith l will to gather,* 
Bot ane kirk scant covered with heather, 
For L of lyttle wad be fane, 

Quhilk to consider is ane pane.” 


Ilis lonely winter nights were made 
more so by his “ wearie want o’ sil- 
ler,” and his disappointed love, for 
he says it was his lot to have 


‘Na gold in kist nor wyne in cowp, 
Na ladeis beautie nor louve’s bliss.” 


Ile seems to allude to disappointed 
affection in the following lines to a 
“ladye.” Tis allusion to “ reu,” the 
emblem of pity, in the “ garthe,” 7. e. 
garden of the “ladye,” is very beau- 
tiful :— 
“Toa Ladye. 
Sweit rose of verteu and of gentilness, 
Delytsum lillie of everie lustiness, 
Richest in bentie, and in beutie clear, 
And every virteu that to Hevin is dere, 
Except only that ye are merciless. 
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Into your garthe this day I did purseu, 
‘Thare saw I floures that fresche were of 
heu; 
Baith whyte and reid, most lustye wer 
to seyne, 
And hailsom herbs upo’ stalkis greene, 
Yet leif nor flour find cou’d I nane of 
reu, 


[ doute that Merch wt his cauld blasties 
keene, 
Has slein this geatil herb that I of mene, 
Quhis piteous derthe does to my hart 
sic pane, 
That I would wrak to plant his root 
acane, 
So comfortand his leves unto me bene.” 


The following exquisite lines, the 
words of which are truly musical, are 
from The Twa Mariet Women and 
the Wedo. ‘The old Saxon, or 
Scottish endings of the words might 
have been retained in modern Eng- 
lish with great advantage : 


“The morrow mylt was, and meik the 
merrie sonne upspringe, 

And all removit the mist, and the waveand 
wodis 

Silver schouris down schuik 

And birds shouted in the schaw w' their 
shrill notis. 

The golding glitterand gleme so glaid thir 
hairtis, 

Thay made ane glorious gle amang the 
grene bowis, 

The sott of the hills and sound of the 
stremes, 

The sweit savour of the 
singin of fewlis, 

Micht comfort anie creature of the kyn of 


Adam.” 





swairde and 


These lines are genuine poetry. 
“The golding glitterand gleme so 
glaid thir hairtis” is very musical. It 
is to be regretted that we have ex- 
changed the musical termination and 
for the less soft one ing; marchand, 
glitterand are much more agreeable 
to the ear than the modern forms, 
marching, glittering, &c. 

Sm Davin Linpsay of the Mount 
is another poct, of no mean eminence 
in his day, who also 


** Was of the north countrie, 
A nation famed for song.” 


Sir David was in his day member of 
parliament, Ambassador to Denmark, 
a Profestant Reformer, Lyon king at 





* In Papist times the cathedrals absorbed the money and the genius of the day, 
and the parish churches, especially in Scotland, were too often barely thatched with 


heath. 
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arms, and a poet. His pen was fre- 

quently employed in defence of the 

Protestant faith ; and, it is to be feared, 

in palliating too strenuously some of 

the excesses that unhappily stained 

the glory of the Scottish Reforma- 

tion. His lines on the assassination 

of Cardinal Beaton obviously shew 

his verdict on that deed :— 

“ As for the Cardinal, 1 grant 

He was the man we might weel want. 
God will forgeve it soon ; 

But of a truth, the score to say, 

Altho’ the loun be weil away, 

The fact was foully done.” 

Ilis productions were numerous, and 
of very various degrees of merit. The 
best known are, The History and 
Testament of Squire Meldrum and the 
Monarchie. Many of his minor 
pieces, as Kittie’s Confession, were 
written to expose the vices and su- 
perstitions of the clergy of the Ro- 
mish Church. 

Sir David opposed powerfully the 
prevailing taste complied with by the 
illustrious Buchanan, of using the 
Latin as the only vehicle of poetry, 
and despising the real expressive 


vernacular. He says well :— 

“ Quhairfore to colyearis, carters, and to 
cuikis, 

To Jok and ‘Thom my ryme sall be 
directit, 

Wile cunning men how be it, it will be 
Jackit. 

Thae doctours write their curious ques- 
tiounis, 


And arguments, sawen full of sophistrie, 
Thair logic, and thair high opinionis, 
Thair dark judgements of astronomie, 
Thair medicine and thair philosophie, 
Let poets show thair glorious ingyne, 
As everthey please in Greek or in Latyne.’ 


[lis preference of his Scottish ver- 
nacular, however, he does not confine 
to mere secular poctry, but pleads 
for its adoption in making known 
the contents of the Sacred Volume 
among his countrymen. This he 
does in lines as apposite as logical. 


Referring to Jerome's translation of 


Bible into the Latin vulgate, which 
was that father’s own vernacular, 
he says :— 


“Saint Hierome, in his proper tongue 
Romane, 

The law of God trewlie he did translate 

Out of the Hebrew and Greik in Latine 
plane, 

Qubilk has been hid from us lang tyme, 
God wait 
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Unto this tyme ; but after my conceit 

Had St. Hierome been born unto Argyle, 

Into Gaelic tong his buikis had been 
compvle.” 


These, however, are not the spe- 
cimens we should select of the poetic 
genius of Sir David of the Mount. 
We take one perfect gem from his 
Dreme. It is the complaint of 
the lark on account of winter and 
the absence of summer :-— 


Song of the Lark. 


“ Allace, Aurora! the sillir lark can cry 

Quhair hes thou leit thy balmy liquor 
sweit 

That us rejoicit, we mountand in the sky ? 

Thy si)ver drops are turned into sleet : 

O tair Phebus, quhair is thy holsum heit? 

Quhy cholis show thy heavenly, pleasand 
face 

With mystie vapours to be obscurit allace ? 

Quhair art thou May, with June, thy sister 
schene, 

Weil borderit wi’ dasies of delyte, 

And gentil July with thy mantel grene, 

Enamelit with roses, reid and whyte? 

Now auld and cauld Januar, in despite 

Reiffis from us all pastime and pleasure, 

Allace ! what gentil heart may this en- 
dure ! 


Our svlit are with cloudis odious, 

The golden skyis of the orient 

Changand in sorrow our sang melodious, 

Quhilk we had wont to sing with gude 
intent, 

Resoundand to the hevenis fermament, 

But now our day is changit into niclit.” 


ALEXANDER BARCLAY. 


We pass onward to another poct 
of some merit, a contemporary of Sir 
David Lindsay, but concerning whose 
birthplace there have been as many 
disputes as about that of Homer. 

Alexander Barclay, the poet in 
question, had no doubt poetic genius. 
Though born in Scotland, like most 
Scotchmen who have got possession 
of any marketable commodity, he 
emigrated to the south countrie. In 
England, he rose in Church prefer- 
ment till at his death he was rector 
of Allhallows in London. Tis most 
celebrated work is The Sleep of 
Fools. In this poem there is dis- 
played a purity of style, and elegance 
of diction extraordinary and unique 
in the age in which he lived. We 
give one specimen on Fortune :— 
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““We dayly prove by example and 

evidence, 

many be made fools, 

ignorant 

brode world, 

confidence 

In Fortune’s wheel, unsure and uncon. 
stant ; 

Some assay the wheel, thinking it plea- 
saunt ; 

But, while they to climb have pleasure 
and desire, 

Their feet them fayl, so fall they in the 
mire. 


That mad and 


By the puting trust and 


Promotea yeoman, make him agentleman, 
And make a bayliffe of a butcher’ s sonne, 
Make of squire a knight, yet will they, 
if they can, 

Covet in their minds higher promotion ; 

And many inthe world havethiscondition, 
In hope of honour, by treason, toconspire, 
But oft they slide, and so fall in the mire. 


Such look so high, that they forget their 
fall 

On Fortune’s wheel, which turneth as a 
ball, 

They seek degrees for their small might 
unmeet; 

Their foolish hearts and blind see not 
their fall; 

Some fools purpose to have a roam royal, 

Or climb by Fortune’s wheel to an 
empire ; 

The wheel then turneth, leaving them in 
the mire. 


O blind man, say what is thine intent 

To worldly honors, so greatlie to intend ? 

Or here to make thee hye, rich, and 
excellent, 

Since that so shortly thy life must have 
an end, 

None is so worthy, none can so high 
ascende, 

For nought is so shure of them the truth 
enquire, 

But that he no doubt will fall down to 
the mire. 


There is no lorde, duke, king, nor other 
estate, 

But dye they must, and from the world 
go; 

All worldly things which God bath here 
creat 

Shall not abyde, but have an end also: 

What mortal man hath been promoted so 

Inworldlie wealth, or uncertayne dignitie, 

That ever of life had houre of certaintie? 


In stormy winds lowest trees are most 
sure, 

And houses safest which are not builded 
hye ; 

Whereas, high buildings may no tempests 
endure 

Without they be founded sure and sted- 
fastlie ; 
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So greatest men have most fearand jeo- 
pardie : 

Better is povertie, though it be hard to 
bear, 

Than is a hye degree in jeopardie and 
feare. 


The hills are hye, the vallees are but low, 

In valleys is corn, the hills are barrayn 

On highest places most grass dot h not 
growe. 

A merrie thing is measure and easy to 
sustayne, 

The highest in great feare, the lowest 
live in payne, 

Yet better lye on ground, having no name 
at all, 

Than hye on a cliffering always to fall.” 


When we consider that these lines 
were published in 1509, we must be 
struck with their superiority to con- 
temporary productions. ‘There is no 
concealing the fact, that our Scottish 
neighbours in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, ex- 
celled the Southerns in elegance and 
purity of style. Barbour, Lindsay, the 
royal poets, and Barclay, are proo 
of this. 

ALEXANDER MontTGOMERY 7 
other of the early minstrels « 
mountain land. ‘There 
that he possessed much fac ility of 
writing, a sparkling faney, and a 
power of adulation that won from 
James VI.—who lived and died em- 
balmed, if not petrified, in flattery— 
a goodly pension. It also appears 
that Allan Ramsay had access to the 
remains of Montgomery, and 
rowed largely from the elder bard 
without acknowledgment. We will 
quote two sonnets addressed by this 
Tory bard to James VI. which 
true poetry and abject adulation arc 
equally conspicuous :— 


is no oh ibt 


bor- 


** Sonnet to His Majestie. 


Can golden Titan bright as 
morn, 
For light of torches cast ane 
schaw ? 
thunder rair the 
horne ? 
Crack cannons louder if ane ce: 
craw ! 
Can our weak breath help Bore 
» blaw? 
Can candil low give fyrea greater heit? 
Can whytest swans mair whyter ma! 
the snaw ? . 
Can virgin's tears augment the winter's 
weit? 


shyning 
ereater 
Can heicher for 
. 


1. 
ja Shil 


as fort 
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Helps Pyping Pan Apollo's music sweet? 
Can fountains small the ocean sea in- 
crease ? 
No! they augment the 
quheit, 
3ut they themselves appear to grow 
the le SS. 
So, worthie Prince, thy warks sall mak 
thee known, 
Ours help not thin 
awn,” 


reater nocht a 


o 
5 


we steynzie but our 


This is richly laid on, yet it is even 
urpassed in the following “ quintes- 
sence” of flattery, in which he dips 
ihe “ quintessence of kings :”"— 


“ As bright Apollo shameth everie star 

With golden rayis when he begins to 
rise ; 

Quhais glorious glance yet stoutlie 
scales the skies, 

Quhen with a wink we wonder quhair 

they war, 

Before his face for fear they faid so far, 
And vanishes away in such a wayis, 
That in their spheiris they dar not en- 

terpryse 

For to appeir like planets as they ar. 

Or as the phanix with her fedrum fair, 
Excels all foulis in diverse heavenlie 

hues, 
Quhais nature contrair nature so re- 
news, 

As only bot companion or compair, 

So, quintessence of kings! quhen thou 

comps ie, 

‘Thon shamis my verses with thy stoutlie 


tel 99 
alvie. 


We have been taking almost as long 
a nap as that of the Seven Sleepers, 
for though we—that is, the individual 
we, the writer—made a kind of pro- 
mise to appear again somewhere 

ut March 1839, the almanac as- 
sures us that this is 1842. What is 
worse, we awake with our nose put 
quite out of joint; for, as if to give 
the lie direct to what we said as to 
epic poems having gone out offashion, 
inthe interim comes Iigmarolovicz, 
blazing in the glory of 104. epics, 
md decked by the translator of one 
of them in such a débonnaire and easy 
English dress, that 


him credit 


no one will give 
for being an importation 
from Siberia. Now we could bet any 
odds that this Rigmaroloviez is a 
mere phantom, his 104 epics ditto, 
and that his soz-disant translator is a 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


ALEXANDER, Earu or Srreuina. 
—This noble poet is rendered more 
celebrated than his merits warrant by 
the circumstance that Shakspeare is 
supposed by some to have borrowed 
one of his most magnificent passages 
from the noble earl’s poetry. We 
give full the lines of the Bard of 
Avon :— 


** And, like the baseless fabric of this 
vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itseli, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 
Tempest, Act iv. scene 1. 


The parallel passage from the noble 
poet we do not think Shakspeare 
ever saw, or, if he saw it, he spurned 
its “insubstantial” idea from him, 
and pursued the flight of his own 
mighty genius :— 

‘Let greatness of her glassie sceptres 
vaunt, 

Not sceptres, no, but reeds soon bruised, 
svon broken, 

And let this worldly pomp our wits en- 
chant, 

All fades and scarcely leaves behind a token.” 


We close these few notices of early 
Scottish song, intending at some fu- 
ture opportunity to finish what we 
have here only begun. 


traditore with a vengeance—a greater 
speculator upon public credulity than 
even Shakspeare Ireland himself. 
Of this our readers may easily 
convince themselves by referring toa 
work which has just come out, pur- 
porting to be a history of Russian 
literature, from the German of Dr. 
I’. Otto, by the late George Cox, but 
wherein the bard ofa hundred and 
odd epies is not even once named— 
possibly, indeed, his fame has not 
yet reached Russia, yet will of course 
now be conveyed thither in a bale of 
Reoina’s Magazine. Dismissing the 


“Cossack,” let us turn to Cox, for 
the appearance of a work on such a 
subject is rather a curiosity, it being 
the very first attempt to give any 
thing like a regular account of the 
of Russia, 


literature and writers 
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Whether the public, however, are 
prepared for it, we very much ques- 
tion; not only because the subject 
itself has as yet excited scarcely any 
interest whatever in this country, al- 
though a good deal of attention has of 
late years been paid to it in Germany, 
and even in France, but because the 
form in which it is treated is by far 
too dry, and adapted for only a mere 
book of reference. Accordingly, those 
who expect to find it a continuous 
history will be more or less disap- 
pointed ; on which account it would 
have been better had the English 
translator adhered to the title of his 
German original, which is Lehrbuch 
der Russichen Litteratur ; between 
which and “ History” thercisa notable 
difference. We are further of opi- 
nion, that Dr. Otto himself would have 
done better to adhere to the plan of 
his Russian original, namely, Gretch’s 
Opuit, &c. (Essay of a Short History 
of Russian Literature, 1822), where 
the biographical and bibliographical 
notices of authors and their works 
are arranged historically, that is, 
chronologically ; whereas, the doctor 
thought proper to destroy such na- 
tural order, and adopt an alphabetical! 
one, whereby Bulgarin comes before 
Karamzin, and Karamzin before Lo- 
monosoy and Sumarokov. Neither 
do we see that the slightest advantage 
of any kind has been gained by the 
alteration ; because an index like that 
in Gretch would have rendered the 
work equally convenient for imme- 
diate reference to any particular 
name; while the inconvenience of 
the writers being jumbled together, 
instead of following seriatim, accord- 
ing to the time when they lived, 
would have been avoided. We may, 
therefore, very well be allowed to 
take for granted that Mr. Cox, if 
even acquainted with Russian, was 
not aequainted with Gretch’s book ; 
else he would, doubtless, have re- 
turned to his plan, availing himself 
of Otto only for the additions made 
by him, and which are so trifling and 
so meagre, that we question whether 
they amount altogether to a couple 
of pages ; neither are those made by 
Mr. Cox himself either more in bulk 
or more important. 

Considering the time which has 
elapsed since Gretch’s “ Essay” ap- 
peared, it was but natural to look for 
much being added to it by any one 
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who should think it worth while to 
translate his materials ; for not only 
has another generation of writers 
sprung up in the interim, but other 
forms of literature have been essayed, 
among them that of the historical 
romance and novel, of which, except 
in the shape of translations, there 
scarcely existed any thing in the lan- 
guage Narezhny’s Bursak, 
misnamed by both Otto and Cox the 
Russian Gil Blas. There are, more- 
over, many writers who, although 
mentioned by Gretch, afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves by productions 
of greater merit. Such is the case with 
Pushkin. It was no omission on the 
part of Gretch, that he says nothing 
of that writer's Hugenius Onegin, be- 
cause it had not then appeared; but 
it is singular that a production which 
acquired such popularity, and which, 
in the estimation of some critics, shews 
more originality and genuine power 
than almost any thing else which 
proceeded from Pushkin’s pen, should 
be passed over in silence by Otto, 
and after him by Cox. <A very little 
diligence would have enabled any 
one acquainted with the language 
not only to supply such deficiencies, 
but to enter into some general esti- 
mate of Pushkin’s literary character ; 
for he has occupied so very large a 
space in Russian journals, that the 
difficulty of doing so is occasioned 
not by the paucity, but the perplex- 
ing abundance of materials for such 
a purpose. At all events, Mr. Cox 
might have found materials of thie 
kind ready shaped to his hand, had he 
but turned to Koenig's Literarische 
Bilder. Yet had he known of that 
work, we fancy he would at once 
have given the preference to it for 
translation, it being exactly the book 
calculated to catch the attention of a 
public who may be willing enough to 
gain some information relative to the 
leading literary men in Russia, the 
elite of its writers, but who will 
scarcely care for such dry and dull 
minutiz as the additions furnished by 
Otto and his translator consist of’; to 
wit :— 


besides 


* Turgonev, Nicolai, author ofa Theo 
of Taaation, pp. 368. Petersb. 1818 !! 
Otto. 

** Rossonoff, Phoma 
legiate councillor, 
Sclavonic Etymology. Large Svo. Pp. 
120. Moscow, 1810! !”"—~Cox. 


(Thomas), col- 


wrote Sketches of 
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Why, a common book-catalogue 
is delightful reading — charmingly 
amusing, in comparison with oak 
dry and frigid dulness as that! not 
but that it is amusing enough in one 
sense —far more so than it was de- 
signed to be. 

We know not if either of the books 
so minutely recorded as to the num- 
ber of pages they contain, are of a 
character to confer literary distinc- 
tion ; but if they really are, we ought 
surely to have been informed so. We 
suspect, however, that Messrs. Turgo- 
nev and Rossonoff are little better 
than nonentitiesin Russian literature ; 
yet while we meet with several other 
rubbishing scraps of that sort, in 
vain do we look either in Otto's 
Lehrbuch or Cox's History for the 
slightest notice of such writers as 
Podolinsky, Venivitinov, Khomakov, 
Pavlov, Gogol, Zagoskin, Zomov, 
Polevoi, Senkoysky, alias the Baron 
Brambeus of the Russian periodicals, 
so nuted for the bitterness of his 
satire, for his cutting sarcasm, and 
caustic irony. The first-mentioned 
of these deserved some notice, if only 
on account of his charming poem, 
The Deev and the Peri, which we 
have somewhere or other seen called 
a translation of Moore’s Pert and 
Paradise, —a strange error, as an 
one may convince himself of by look- 
ing at the passages translated from it 
in the first volume of the Foreign 
Review. It is not improbable that 
the idea may have been suggested 
by Moore's poem, but there is no- 
thing in it that amounts either to 
translation or plagiarism. Podolinsky 
has lately published another poem 
or sequel to the former one, entitled 
The Peri’'s Death; but having as yet 
seen only a few extracts from it in a 
periodical, all that we can say of this 
latter is, that it appears to merit the 
encomiums bestowed upon it; and 
should it prove equal to the first one, 
we shall have reason to admire it. 

What we have just been saying, 
gives rise in our mind to the sus- 
picion that Mr. Cox undertook his 
History without any preparatory 
study, — without other qualification 
than being able to translate German, 
—for had he at all directed his at- 
tention to the subject, hardly could 
he have been ignorant that something 
at least had previously been done in 
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our language; and that a variety of 
papers bearing upon Russian poetry 
and literature have appeared in the 
Foreign Review, the Foreign Quarter- 
ly, and one or two other periodicals ; 
some of which would have afforded 
information that we must suppose he 
would gladly have availed himself of, 
when we perceive what paltry scraps 
he has laid hold of where he could. 
To be sure, we do not suppose 
the public generally to be at all 
better informed; but then neither 
are those who know nothing of 
Russian literature likely to be at- 
tracted by a book of which the first 
portion is a mere historical synopsis, 
or skeleton of a literary history, and 
the remainder a ileus of au- 
thors, containing only a few readable 
articles; all the rest consisting of 
little more than names, dates, and 
titles of books. We know from our 
own experience that even such dry 
and scanty information is of assistance 
to those who are actually studying 
the language, and require some Kind 
of guide to direct them to what it 
contains ; but what other people can 
learn from such a mere muster-roll, 
we do not see. Even of the little 
to be gathered from the book, the 
greater portion will immediately fade 
from the recollection, there being 
nothing to impress it upon the me- 
mory of the fatigued and harassed 
reader, who feels bewildered by a 
phantasmagoria procession of pallid, 
shapeless, featureless ghosts; mar- 
shalled not by old Father Chronos, 
but following each other according 
to the chance-medley caprices of the 
letters which compose their names. 
We admit that for literary bio- 
graphy very little has hitherto been 
done in Russia: even Bantiesh-Ka- 
mensky’s dictionary of eminent per- 
sons contains but a very slight 
sprinkling of names of authors and 
artists; though of princes, field- 
marshals, and eminent nobodies of 
that class, the list is imposing enough. 
Still, something has occasionally been 
done in way of literary portraiture : 
the character of Prince Kantemir has 
been drawn by both Shishkov and 
Zhukovsky ; that of Lomonosov by 
Batiushkov ; and those of Von Visin 
and Ozerov by Prince Viasemsky ; 
and something from them, and simi- 
lar sources, would have tended to 
R 
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relieve the heaviness of the work, 
by infusing a little life and spirit into 
several of the articles. 

Should it happen to attract any 
notice at all, the History of Russian 
Literature will now most likely be 
spoken of by English reviewers as a 

very learned and curious production, 
and one which affords incontestable 
proof of the astounding fact that 
Russia possesses, if not a countless 
host of writers, at least more than 
deserve to be counted at all; yet 
hardly will they suspect how many 
are omitted. Very possibly it will 
be remarked, that after all there is 
far more of show than of real sub- 
stance in the literature, since its nu- 
merical force in respect to poets and 
writers of poetry cannot be received 
as evidence of the state of the lite- 
rature generally, or of the inform- 
ation of the educated classes. Very 
true; and therefore, in order to shew 
that these latter are not very much 
behind their neighbours in their de- 
sire to acquire and promote a taste 
for general information, we may here 
properly make mention of the po- 
pular cyclopedia now in course of 
publication, under the title of the 
Entziklopeditcheskii Leksikon. Quid 
vides 2—why do you sneer? Doubt- 
less, a Siberian or Kalmuc encyclo- 
pedia must be a very good joke—a 
sort of multum in parvo with a ven- 
geance—a hortus siccus de omni sci- 
bili— almost as bulky as a child's 
primer—so lean and meagre as to 
be an excellent vade mecum for the 
waistcoat pocket. Yes! it is, indeed, 
a very impertinent affair; but then 
it is because instead of being the su- 
premely ridiculous thing it ought to 
be, it throws the “ world-renowned 
Conversations Lexicon,” and all imi- 
tations of it, completely into the shade, 
for comprehensiveness and extent of 
plan ; which, however incredible, may 
at least be thought possible, when we 
say that the fourteen very thick and 
closely printed octavo volumes now 
published include only three letters 
of the alphabet, and a part of the 
fourth. ‘There is no need for a note 
of admiration, because we do not in- 
sist upon our readers seeing any thing 
at all wonderful in it; nor shall we 
say more than that, as far as we have 
at present consulted it, we have found 
it exceedingly copious and satisfactory 
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in regard to many subjects which are 
not to be found in German or English 
publications of the kind at all. There- 
fore, for quid rides, we now say ride, 
—sneer away as much as you please. 

We have gone astray—and no 
wonder, for we have been seduced — 
ay, seduced by that rogue, Oppor- 
tunity—into doing what we never 
dreamed of doing, nor should have 
done, had this present article of ours 
appeared immediately after the first 
one, before Cox’s book came into the 
world, or the Russian Lexicon was 
installed upon our bookshelves. 
Friend Oliver Yorke, if you never 
knew it before, you are now con- 
vinced that delays are dangerous. 
Our article, you find, has grown all 
the fatter for the long nap it has 
taken. 

Let us now fairly resume where we 
broke off—no, it is too late to think 
of observing method now ; so be dis- 
order the order of the day. Accord- 
ingly, we will proceed rigmaroleishly, 
by first speaking, not of the fabulous 
Rigmarolovicz, but a real Simon 
Pure—a bond fide Siberian, viz. 
that unfortunate Pancratius Sum- 
arokoy, whose eyes were poked out 
by some blundering countryman of 
our own, — poor Pancratius! it was 
a mercy that you were not called 
the Siberian Homer — the blind 
Mvwonides of the frozen North, “ con- 
joined with him in fate, with him in 
song.” 

Not at all dreaming of the “ blind 
bard of Siberia,” we happened the 
other day to be turning over one of 
the volumes of the Sobranie Ob- 
raztzovekh Ruskikh Sotchinenii, when 
what should turn up but that iden- 
tical piece of Pancratius’s, that ap- 
pears to have been singled as one 
of his best claims to distinction, 
and which turned out to be nothing 
more than a fable; and that too 
not one of the freshest, the sub- 





ject being precisely the same as 


La Fontaine’s L'Amour et la Folie. 
Such being the case, there is no oc- 
casion for us to apologise for pressing 
Pancratius into our service, since he 
stands fairly convicted of having em- 
ployed his pen upon one fable, and 
that is quite sufficient to satisfy our 
critical scruples. Whether it » 
his only production of the kind i 

more than we can inform our readers; 
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but he has certainly made a bouncing 
atfair of this one,—at least as much 
as would suffice for a dozen fables, 
and those none of the shortest. ‘To 
the fable itself, in fact, may be ap- 
plied what Ovid says of the Roman 
belles of his time,—* Minima pars 
ipsa puella sui;” or it may be com- 
pared to the gentleman mentioned 
by Martial, who was no more than a 
part of his own nose. Here we cer- 
tainly find a proboscis of no ordinary 
magnitude in the form of introduc- 
tion; for, not content with the good 
old rule of beginning at the begin- 
ning, he sets out a very long way 
before it. Like a scrupulous, pains- 
taking historian, he has spared no 
diligence in throwing light upon 
what La Fontaine and others fad 
left in total obscurity, by explaining 
how it happened that Master Cupid 
and Miss Folly* came to be playing 
together. It seems that on that un- 
lucky day they had the whole of 
Olympus to themselves, being left 
at home without a soul to watch 
or take care of them, while all the 
rest of the gods, male and female, 
were gone abroad. But we may as 
well give Pancratius’s account of the 
matter in rhyme :— 
“ Tsing how Love, that little lout, 
Ilad both his peepers poked out. 

Oh, sentimental souls, give ear ! 
Out with your cambries, for my tale 
ls wondrous tragic, although somewhat 

stale. 

Of course ye can’t do less than weep ; 

Unless, which most of all I fear, 
Ye all fall fast asleep.” 


After which striking and touching 
exordium, and some little gossiping 
with his readers, he continues thus: 
‘“* Father Homer, they say, once the gods 

all invited 

To pay him a visit — perhaps ‘twas a 

rout ; 
And the old bard, by such a high honour 
delighted, 

Resolved to give them a glorious blow- 

out; 
Yet if he gave them tea, 
Souchong or bohea, 

Is a point which the critics have left 

in great doubt. 


Jove mounted his eagle, with Juno behind 
him, 
So lovingly clinging, that some wink’d 
their eye. 
The rest got upon clouds, where’er they 
could find ’em, 
And like gallant highflyers dash’d on 
through the sky ; 
While Vulcan as mace-bearer trudged 
on in state, 
In his hands a huge hammer, huge horns 
on his pate. 
Venus went in a car drawn by eight 
milk-white doves, 
With a numerous escort of roguish young 
Loves. 
But the Sports and the Smiles, quite 
in raptures to ride, 
Were bundled together snug in the 
inside. 
’T was a sight rare and pleasing, 
To see them there squeezing : 
Some crept into dimples, and some into 
curls ; 
On her bosom some sat — 
There was no harm in that — 
For the Sports and the Smiles were, of 
course, only girls, 
The Zephyrs set out in some nice pretty 
chaises 
—I should say of lilies, but rhyme makes 
them daisies ; 
Aud for fear their silk wings should be 
at all ruffled, 
Or themselves should catch cold, all the 
Zephyrs were muffled 
Tn cloaks and in furs, which shews that 
their habits 
Jore a striking resemblance to those of 
our rabbits.” 


We will not impose this upon our 
readers as a literal, or even a Jineal 
translation: it is neither a la Voss, 
nor according to the admirable Ham- 
iltonian system; but it will serve to 
convey an idea of the outré burlesque 
and whimsical manner of the original, 
and we hope of its sprightliness also ; 
more than which we have not aimed 
at. If it shews what sort of fancy 
it was which the “ snows of Siberia 
could not chill,” our purpose is an- 
swered. At the same time the fancy 
that here discovers itself will be held 
in the opinion of many, not to rise 
at all above the level of the “ Butter- 
fly’s Ball,” and other trifles of the 
same stamp. We need not follow 





* Most languages, both ancient and modern, are excessively ungallant, making 
Folly of the feminine gender and female sex ; whereas the Russian, with a delicacy 
and discretion that cannot be sufficiently admired, make their Duratchestvo of the 
neuter gender ; consequently of no sex at all—most certainly not markedly belonging 


to the fair sex, 
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the “ bard” any farther in his nar- 
rative, since every body knows in 
what manner Cupid lost his eyes; in 
consequence of which catastrophe it 
may be presumed a great many mor- 
tals have since lost their senses. ‘The 
poet himself, however, does not at all 
favour such idea; because, according 
to him, dying for love has ever since 
been quite out of the question—an 
utter impossibility ; and it must be 
owned that the malicious explanation 
with which he concludes gives a 
fresh point to the original idea of 
the fable :— 


“From thenceforth has Folly of Love 
been the guide, 
And directed his shafts of their mark 
very wide. 
Nor need it surprise 
That so fruitless their pains, 
Since the one has no eyes, 
And the other no brains. 
Thus Love’s arrows our heads often 


reach, 
And stick fast there, unless they re- 
bound ; 
But for hearts! — ’tis all figure of 
speech, 


For never a heart do they wound.” 


The only other production of Pan- 
cratius Sumarokoy’s we ourselves 
have perused, is the well-known tale 
of Alnaschar, which he has told again 
in a very pleasant, lively manner, 
throwing into it not a few touches 
and embellishments that heighten its 
spirit not a little. Whether this ri- 
Jacciamento of that familiar Arabian 
fiction is of prior or subsequent date 
to Dmitriev’s version of the same 
story, we are unable to say; but it is 
certainly very little, if at all, inferior 
to that by the latter, whose celebrity 
as a poet stands very high among 
his countrymen. Neither can we 
inform our readers what were the 
circumstances that drove Pancratius 
and his Muse into the anti-poetical 
clime of Siberia; whither they were 
more likely to be urged than enticed. 
Apparently all that has been col- 
lected in regard to his life amounts 
to no more than that he resided some 
time at Tobolsk, where he started a 
literary periodical in 1793, called the 
“ Irtish Changed into the Hippo- 
crene ;” from which title it may be in- 
ferred that it consisted chiefly, if not 
entirely, of poetical pieces; and among 
them were no doubt the two we have 
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been speaking of, since in both of them 
the author alludes to his residence 
at the time in Siberia. Nine years 
afterwards —that is, in 1802—he 
brought out another literary journal 
at Moscow; but from that time we 
lose all trace of him, nor even know 
the time of his death. There is an- 
other Sumarokow, the initials of 
whose Christian name P. P. would 
lead us to conjecture that he is the 
son of the preceding; but whether 
he be so or not, we have met 
with some tales and nouvellettes by 
him in a Russian periodical, which 
have pleased us better than almost 
any other original specimens of the 
kind we are acquainted with in the 
language. 

We may now resume our speci- 
mens from Krilov, which, sient 
further remark as to his general 
merits, we recommence by giving our 
version of his fable, entitled 


“ The Ass and the Nightingale. 


Chancing a Nightingale to meet, 

Thus did an Ass the songstress greet :— 

« Whither in such a hurry winging ? 

I’m told, my dear, you're famed for siug- 
ing. 

My curiosity I fain would satisfy, 

So if you’d condescend to gratify— 
Come, for a specimen of your rare skill, 
And let me hear how featly you can trill.’ 
Forthwith the Nightingale began, 

And through her cadences she ran, 

Now tender and most soft, 

Anon her voice she raised aloft ; 
While all around in silence bush’ 

Listen’d to her melting strain, 

As its music sweetly gush’d, 

And floated over dale and plain ; 

Hardly breathed theenraptured swain 

As drank his ear of sound the stream, 

And as he mused on the varying theme. 
Ceased the songstress, and the critic Ass 
His sentence thus began to pass : — 

* Upon my word, ‘tis not amiss ! 

Yet you should hear 

Friend Chanticleer. 

From him some lessons you'd do well to 
take. 

His mode of singing well I know, 

Nor can there finer be, | trow. 

Yes! he is clever; 
And you, my dear, should by all means 
endeavour 

Like him to crow! 

He has a voice — a shake — 

That really keeps folks quite awake. 

Yet after all you do not sing amiss.’ 
On hearing this, 





Far away the song-bird flew. 

Of such most sapient critics not a few 

The world throughout we find, 

Whose censure’s coarse, whose praise still 
more unkind.” 


The scope of this fable is precisely 
the same as that of Iriarte’s, which 
bears for its title, “ El Oso, la Mona, 
y el Cerdo,” and which conveys the 
same satirical moral, not very un- 
similarly expressed :— 
“ Guarde para su regalo 

Esta sentencia un autor : 

Si el sabio no aprueba, malo, 

Si el necio aprueba, peor ;” 


—though very few authors, we sus- 
pect, will allow that those who praise 
them and discover aught to admire 
in their works, can by any possibility 
be bad judges. At all events we 
ourselves hope to obtain the ap- 
probation of all judicious readers 
and crities; and therefore have not 
scrupled to make use of the very 
bold expression of “ critic ass,” being 
morally convinced beforehand that it 
‘annot apply to any one whose good 
opinion we are solicitous for, ergo, 
to not one among our readers. Per- 
fectly convinced are we that nobody 
will think of telling us that we ought 
to go and learn to crow. Krilov’s 
critic ass, or ass-critic, was no doubt, 
we may remark, of opinion that 
though not amiss in its way, the 
nightingale’s song was, after all, 
too fanciful and irregular—strange, 
new-fangled stuff, exhibiting power, 
but sadly deficient in taste, con- 
sequently to be greatly improved by 
some lessons in crowing. Your re- 
gular, thorough - paced, thorough - 
bred critics, are almost invariably of 
the same way of thinking : they en- 
tertain a mortal aversion to what 
happens not to be secundum artem — 
quite legitimate, and of the good old 
school. Every thing that is not so 
puzzles, perplexes, and quite bewilders 
them. They are utterly at a loss 
whether they ought to applaud or 
condemn. ‘They consult their pre- 
cedents, and find none that agree 
with the case before them; no won- 
der, therefore, that they discover it 
to be perfectly anomalous, and of 
course not to be countenanced by 
them. All your ass-critics insist upon 
our crowing — that is, our imjtating 
certain established standard§ In 


poetry we must crow Homer and 
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Virgil; in sculpture we must crow 
like the Greeks; in painting, like the 
Italians ; and in architecture, after the 
fashion set by Vitruvius and Pal- 
ladio. All our inspirations must be 
perfectly methodical—our very mad- 
ness have literally a “ method” in it. 
Therefore, at the peril of being ranked 
with such ass-critics, let no one pre- 
sume to complain that we are running 
wild from our subject, and indulging 
in a strain of observations that are 
nowise connected with it. Why, 
what other object have apologues 
and fables than to suggest reflections ; 
to furnish pabulum of thought; to 
instruct, by leading us to dive beneath 
the surface of the ostensible moral, 
and search for further analogies ? 
No wonder that fables should gene- 
rally be decried nowadays as “ stale, 
dull, and unprofitable,” when the 
amusement and profit to be extracted 
from them are thrown away. ‘To 
read a fable one minute merely to 
forget it the next, is very much like 
cracking a nut for the mere sake of 
cracking it, and then flinging away 
the kernel. 

Some matter for rumination will 
doubtless be found in our next speci- 
men, which will afford our friends 
the opportunity of beating up their 
memories for parallels to the parvenu 
spider :— 

“ The Eagle and the Spider. 

With wing unknown to flag, 

To Caucasus’ most lofty crag, 

An Eagle soar’d ; then gazed with delight 
On the expanse below, profound and 
bright. 

Clearly did his piercing eye 

From that crest supreme descry 
Realms manifold, disparted by broad 

streams, 
That silver'd earth with numerous thread- 
ing gleams, 

Europe and Asia there blended lay, 

Their coasts indented with full many 

a bay ; 

There seem'd whole provinces the soil 

to pave ; 

And beyond all was seen the Caspian 

wave, 
Of hue like raven’s glossy wing. 

‘ Great Jove!’ exclaim’d the proud bird- 
king, 

* Accept my praise that thou to me hast 
given 

Such power of flight that nought beneath 
thy heaven 

I may not reach ;—that thus I can repair 

Where none may follow —to these fields 
of air.’ 
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* What insolence of haughty pride !’ 
A Spider cried. 
‘ Say, thou who vauntest of thy power, 
Am I than thee thyself aught lower ?’ 


The Eagle look’d, and spied 
The insect there its film-web weaving, 
And on a bough its toils achieving. 
* Vile creature ! how didst thou contrive, 
‘Thou wingless wretch, here to arrive? 
Confess what force 
Thus far impell’d thy upward course 1’ 


‘ Nay,’ quoth the Spider, ‘ *t is to you 
That thanks for my success are due. 

I fix’d myself upon your tail, 

And managed so through th’ air to sail ; 
Yet having gain’d this eminence, 

Can with all further aid dispense,’ 

He said. Just then began to blow 

‘The winds, and hurl’d him down below! 


Spiders like ours, you'll all agree, 

Among the human race we see ; 

Ww ichts that without or toil, or skill, 

Contrive to raise themselves up- -hill, 

Fastening upon some great man’s back, 

And so are borne aloft — ood lack ! 

Into a very different sphere, 

Yet still remain the insects they first 
were,” 


As a pendant to the preceding, 
shewing nearly the same theme dif- 
ferently turned, we annex a fable 
translated from some anonymous 
Russian author :— 


“* The Eagle and the Worm. 


Upon the summit of a lofty rock, 

An Eagle chanced to espy 
A Worm ; whom thus he ’gan in taunting 

tone to mock. 

* Reptile ! what raised thee thus high? 
Ilow haps it I so vile a creature see 
Perch’d on the same eminence with me, 

Here daring to abide?’ 
‘ By my own strength,’ the Worm re- 
plied, 
‘I hither made my way ; and small, in 
My opinion, the difference of the mode 
In which to the same point we took our 
road : 
What you by soaring did, I did by — 


crawling.” 


And a most approved method it is. 
How else, indeed, should either worms 
or any other vermin elevate them- 
selves in the world except by crawl- 
ing? From the Father of Vermin, 
the first crawler in Paradise, down 
to . have they not all made their 
way after the same sinuous fashion 
—stealthily, craftily, sneakingly ? 
Nor can the reptiles be made to see 
any material difference in the course 
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pursued by them and that adopted 
by nobler natures. Gifted with a 
most Jesuitlike elasticity of con- 
science, they hold that the end in- 
variably sanctifies the means. Faugh! 
let them grovel on through mire and 
slough, until Hold! this will 
never do: our readers will reproach 
us for sermonising at a most crawl- 
ing rate ; while will protest that 
we are calumniating him. Most as- 
suredly the cap w ill fit his head ; so, 
if he likes to clap it on, he has our 
entire good-will and leave. 

After this, we suppose, people will 
take to reading fables con amore, now 
that they learn that they are not ex- 
actly as innocent as they are generally 
os to be. Innocent, forsooth ! 

Why, what else is a fable-book than 
a storehouse of ready-made satires 
and libels, which any one body may 
fling against any other body? They 
are not remit :—so much the more 
dangerous, then. A personal satire 
is a weapon that smites only one in- 
dividual ; while all the rest of the 
world may, if they please, look on 
and laugh, and enjoy the sport as 
the very next best thing to a badger 
or bull-baiting. General satire, on 
the contrary, commits indiscriminate 
havoc and destruction. Instead of 
taking aim at a few offenders alone, 
it mows down every body near them. 
Entire classes, whole clans, whole 
professions, are branded and stig- 
matised on account of the black sheep 
among them. Yet this is what peo- 
ple call lenity! Not for the world 
would they have a delinquent singled 
out, well-lashed, and gibbeted in ter- 
rorem. Oh, no! that would be mon- 
strous, cruel, barbarous. Yet, al- 
though they shrink from the idea of 
executing a single culprit, they sce 
no harm whatever in a general mas- 
sacre, or noyade, but exterminate the 
reputations of entire races and whole 
tribes with as little compunction as 
they would drown a litter of blind 
puppies. 

Some will say that we are now 
considering the matter too curiously. 
Not at all ; and it is to be hoped that 
people will now open their eyes to 
the horrible injustice of general, and 
therefore sweeping satire, which falls 
foul on all the members of any class 
or sect among whom delinquents arc 
to be found. However, we need not 
say more on this head ; for we have 
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rendered the matter so plain and 
palpable to our readers, that all they 
now wonder at is they did not clearly 
perceive it long ago. Perhaps, too, 
they will be able to perceive the drift 
of the fable we are now going to lay 
before them, as another specimen 
from Kriloy, without our giving 
them an interpretation of it, pointing 
out how far it can be considered at 
all applicable to the present (i.e. late) 
state of things among us here at 
home. 


* The Horse and his Rider. 


So well a rider bad broke in his steed, 
‘That, to manage him, he'd need 
Scarcely the bridle use: a word 
The horse obeyed as soon as heard, 
For a steed that’s so obedient, 
Bridle there can be wanted none ; 
He may be trusted quite alone. 
So thought the master ; 
And, as an ill-required expedient, 
Bridle dismiss’d. 
Feeling his freedom, Horse wentas helist ; 
Gently at first —then faster, faster. 
He rear’d his head, his mane he shook ; 
‘Then finding that his rider’s band 
O’er him possess’d no command, 
To a full gallop next he took — 
No longer to rebuke gave heed, 
But darted on at wildest speed. 
On him once more to put the bridle 
His master tried —his efforts all proved 
idle, 
Causing the beast to plunge and kick, 
In spite of stick, 
Until he flung him off his back, 
As a most cumbrous and unwelcome pack. 
On rush’d the steed in his impetuous 
course, 
With so much force, 
That tumbling down a steep descent, 
He brake his neck ; 
And of his limbs, all torn and rent, 
Nought there remained but a bleeding 
wreck. 
‘ Alas!’ cried his afflicted master, 
‘ Myself am cause of this disaster. 
Had I the bridle but retain’d, 
And his unwary speed restrain’d, 
I by a throw had not been batter’d, 
Nor my poor beast to atoms shattered.’ 


Freedom and liberty, no doubt, are glo- 
rious ; 

Yet when they become uproarious, 

To senseless anarchy they sink, 

And bring a nation to destruction’s brink.” 


It is to be hoped that worthy gen- 
tleman, John Bull, is not quite so 
silly as the man in this fable, and 
has not yet thrown away his bridle ; 
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else, Heaven help him! for he will 
find that he has a strange unruly 
beast to manage. 

All poets have the privilege of 
making fields “ smile” and forests 
“ frown ;” it is, therefore, but a very 
trifling stretch of it, on the part of 
the fabulist in particular, if he occa- 
sionally gives “ tongues to trees,” and 
other inanimate objects, whether or- 
ganised or not. In such cases there 
is, perhaps, a sort of prosopopeia by 
which Oread, Dryad, Naiad, or some 
being of that kind, is readily substi- 
tuted for the inanimate thing itself. 
Fables of this class, it must be owned, 
are apt to be awkward and clumsy ; 
but the one we here produce from 
Krilov is by no means an unfayour- 
able sample :— 


« The Brook. 


Hearing a shepherd’s plaint for a lost 
sheep, 

Drown’d in a current broad and deep, 

A Brook began the River to upbraid : 

‘ Insatiate stream !’ it said, 

‘ Wert thou, like me, quite pute and 
clear, 

How many victims would appear, 

Which thou hast swallow’d up most 
greedily. 

I do believe, for shame, that speedily 

Thou wouldst thy guilty self ingulf, 

Thou fell, remorseless water-wolf ! 

Ah! had but Fate to me decreed, 

Equal to thine, a copious tide, 
How placidly along I'd glide, 

Devoid of either guile or greed. 

I from my banks would never tear away 

Even a shrub, much less a lamb or sheep. 

Nor would I madly onward sweep, 

But a harmless, gentle tenor keep, 

And towards all beneficence display. 

I'd calmly roll unsullied to the sea, 

No mischief causing —from all riot free.’ 


Thus preach’d—and p’rhaps thus meant— 
Our moralising Brook ; 
Yet greatly it mistook. 
For scarce had pass’d a week, when sent 
‘The clouds forth such a watery store 
That our Brook swell’d to a torrent ; 
When, lo! although of mischief so ab- 
horrent, 
It ’gan most furiously to rush, and foam, 
and roar, 
And by their roots whole trees uptore, 
While far around 
Was heard the crashing sound. 
Even the shepherd, for whose sake 
Our Brook its sermon had been fain to 
make, 
Was swept away with all his flock ; 
Nor did his cot escape the shattering 
shock. 
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How many like our Brook themselves 
deceive, 

And are fondly given to believe 

They would remain in every station 

Examples of the strictest moderation, — 

Who if no injuries on others they e’er 
wreak, 

It merely is because they’re far too weak.” 


Resisting the temptation to ser- 
monise a la Jaques the contempla- 
tive, which here offers itself, we shall 
shew our own moderation and for- 
bearance by passing on directly to 


** The Cask. 


* Neighbour, a favour I would ask, 

— Tis no great thing —'tis but a cask. 
An empty “cask’s not much to lend, 
Just to accommodate a friend. 

When one money wants to borrow, 
Then ‘tis as well to cry, ‘ ‘'o-morrow — 
Not just now —I can’t indeed — 

No cash have I but what | need.’ 

For he that lends away his purse, 

May find it to come home again averse.’ 


The cask was lent—the cask came back 
Quite sound —~at least, without a crack ; 
But then of oil ’t had such a smack! 

So strong a scent, that it quite spoil’d 
Whate’er was pour'd in. "T'was boil’d, 
Was scalded, air’d ; yet still the taint 
Remained matter of complaint. 

To cure it was a fruitless task ; 

And so they burnt th’ infected cask. 


Parents ! the lesson of my fable 

For you is specially intended. 

Deem not defects may be amended 
Imbibed in youth ; since nought is able, 
When once the evil’s taken place, 
Early impressions to efface. 

Do what we may, they still prevail ; 
And to correct them all our efforts fail.” 


Here, too, we shall omit all infer- 


mezzo of our own in the shape of 


commentary, and serve up another 
fable, leaving our readers to rumi- 
nate afterwards at their leisure upon 
the one we have just offered them. 


* The Two Flies and the Bee. 


Two Flies, determining to change 
Their country, and abroad to range, 
In order novel sights to see, 
Their scheme explain’d to a Bee. 

To her they stated, 
Their friend, Sir Parrot, had related 
Of foreign parts such wondrous things, 
They were resolved to use their wings. 
There surely was no great temptation 
Longer to stay in that dull nation, 
Where every thing was cold and dingy, 
And folks grew every day more stingy : 
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‘ They grudge us e’en the smallest sup ; 
From us poor Flies they cover up 
Both meat and drink ; and fence, alas! 
Their fruits of every kind with glass. 
So are we treated by the wealthy ; 
And ’mong the poor fare scarcely better, 
Since spiders there, those foes so stealthy, 
Weave their webs our wings to fetter. 


‘Well, friends,’ 
plied, 

‘Tis not for me your scheme to chide, 

If you on travelling are bent. 

For my part, I am quite content 

Here to remain. Folks praise my honey : 

And though it is not always sunny 

In this our clime, here is our hive ; 

And we to earn our food contrive — 

Nay, all consider'd, really thrive. 

We have our labours to attend to, 

And know that those we ought to bend 
to; 

While gents like you go where ye list, 

And certainly will not be miss’d. 

It matters not where ye're abiders ; 

None profit by you save the spiders.’ ” 


the home-spun Bee re- 


The Bee’s concluding remark is 
eminently characteristic; not only 
admirably natural, but exquisitely 
natural-historical, so to express our- 
selves. And why is it so? ‘Come 
conundrum us no conundrums,” ex- 
claims the reader; “ but let’s have 
the why at once.” It is, then, because 
it is an excessively stinging one. No 
wonder the two Flies took to their 
wings with all possible expedition, 
without staying for another syllable 
from the ennerel frump of a 
Bee. Au reste, whether we have been 
at all happy or not in our version of 
the fable, we have certainly intro- 
duced one poetical ornament not to 
be found in the original, namely, the 
brilliantly alliterative line,— 

“* Weave their webs our wings to fetter” — 


than which a choicer example of the 
kind is hardly to be culled from the 
odes of Gray himself. Such alliter- 
ations as “ conquest’s crimson wing,” 
“ battle bray,” “ pleasing pain,” 
fairy fiction,” and a hundred others, 
are mere minikins in comparison with 
it. There is a time for all things, as the 
Wise Man says ; but it is no time for 
modesty, when it would sheepishly, 
or rather asininely, hinder us from 
doing justice to our own poetical 
skill. It may be considered a weak- 
ness, but we are to the full as well 
satisfied with that line as Mascarille 
with his “ Oh, oh.” And doubtless 
our readers—that is, our lady readers 
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—will exclaim, with the discrimi- 
nating Cathos, “ J’aimerois mieux 
avoir fait ce vers qu'un poéme épique.” 
In one respect, perhaps, we have com- 
mitted a sad bévne, in not having re- 
served that fable as a bonne bouche to 
conclude with. 

What have we next in store? We 
find that we have not brought upon 
the stage that grotesque parody on 
man, that whimsical bipes implumis, 
the monkey, although he certainly 
stands at the head of the fabulist’s 
dramatis persone ; we will, therefore, 
if merely for variety’s sake, now 
turn to 


** The Monkey and the Mirror. 
Beholding a queer figure in the glass, 
Pug call’d to Puss to come and take a 
peep : 
‘Can any thing,’ he cried, ‘ surpass 
That creature's odd grimaces ! 
Look! how it doth a-grinning keep. 
I’ve seen strange phizzes and odd faces, 
Ugly mazzards before now, 
But never one so ludicrous, I vow. 
For my part, with vexation I should burst, 
Were I with such a visage cursed.’ 


‘ Gently, my friend,’ returned Puss ; 
‘’Bout ugly faces don’t make such a fuss ; 
For sure the creature 
Resembles you in every feature. 
It has your phiz, your grin, your chatter ; 
Excuse me if I do not flatter, 
And say so for the strict truth’s sake. 
No one the likeness can mistake.’ 
Still, whate’er Pussy might protest, 
Pug vow’d ’twas all but spite or jest ; 
Maintaining that resemblance none 
Was ’tween that figure and his own. 


So are there many, you'll agree, 

Their own defects who ne’er can see. 

To find out who is meant they try ; 

But never to themselves apply 

What chiefly is for them intended. 

By vanity each one defended, 

Wrapp’d up in his self-love’s content, 
Protests his neighbour must be meant ; 
And wonders he can be so great a dunce 
As the resemblance not to see at once.” 


We have, we believe, said that in 
some instances Krilov’s productions 
are of that amphibious class which 
partakes as much of the tale as it 
does of the veritable fable. Of this 
kind is the one entitled “The Author 
and the Robber ;” in which are de- 
scribed the very different degrees of 
punishment inflicted in the infernal 
regions upon one who had been exe- 


cuted as a public malefactor, and upon 
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a writer who had been a public fa- 
vourite, but at the same time a cor- 
rupter of public morals. The lesson 
is an exceedingly wholesome one ; 
and is, moreover, well calculated en- 
tirely to remove all feeling of envy 
at the dearly purchased renown en- 
joyed by certain literary celebrities. 
The subject itself, however, is not a 
very pleasant—rather a very hor- 
rible one. We therefore turn, in 
preference, to one of comic mood 
—to something, not Pindaric, but 
Peter-Pindaric—a jocose anecdote, 
that may pass under the denomina- 
tion of either tale or fable, as best 
suits the purpose or inclination of 
the writer. Probably we have ex- 
cited our readers’ expectations too 
highly by alluding to the certainly 
facetious, but rather wicked, and 
now, alas! almost forgotten wight, 
Peter Pindar. Nevertheless, we trust 
that some of them will be good-na- 
tured enough to be pleased with our 
version of Krilov’s “ Liar,” which we 
have tuned as well as our own lyre 
will permit us :— 


* The Liar. 


A traveller from abroad return’d, 
Where, no doubt, very much he ’d 
learn’d, 
With a friend was one day walking 
Through the fields, and to him talking 
Of wonders he had seen most rare, 
And (t’ enhance his friend's sur- 
prise 
In his discourse he did not spare 
Those figures bold of rhetoric called lies. 
‘What a confounded climate this of 
ours ! 
While where I’ve been the whole year 
round is May ; 
The earth is cover’d with perpetual 
flowers ; 
And then! what fruits the gardens 
there display ! 

I’ve seen, for instance, oft a gourd 
Large as that hill you notice yonder, 
And that you must allow to be a won- 

der.’ 

‘A gourd as large as that! oh quite ab- 

surd !’ 

—‘ Nay, ‘tis quite true though, ’pon my 

word.’ 


‘ Well, we too have our wonders here,’ 

Replied the other, ‘and some rather 
queer. 

The bridge we’re now approaching — 
you perceive it ; 

Is wonderful enough- 
lieve it, 


You'd scarce be- 
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But though a wagon it will safely bear, 
Ay, were it heavy as a house, 
Yet should a liar put 
On it but a single foot 
Down he drops through it souse.’ 


* Now you are jesting ?’ 
‘ Jesting! faith not I. 
Had we a liar here we soon would try. 
Why should you doubt me? Pray did I 
dispute 
What you just told me of the gourd and 
fruit ?” 
‘ Pooh! pooh! I must confess 
1 did exaggerate a leetle ; 
"T'was not as large as yonder great hill, 
Yet certainly not less 
Than is a house: I’ve seen it, and I 
vow it,’ 
—‘ E’en that is hard to be believed ; 
Your eyes must, sure, have been de- 
ceived. 
As to the bridge close by here, there is 
no doubt, 
Were what I say not true, youd quickly 
find it out. 
Not very long ago 
‘I'wo honest journalists fell through : 
"Tis true, they were not drown 'd, 
Though half dead in the water they 
were found ; 
For as to drowning, what the proverb 
says you know. 
The fact you question I perceive, yet 
why, 
When gourds as big as houses you your- 
self have seen ?’ 


‘ True ; but the houses there are very 
small,— 

So pigmy, that you into one can scarcely 
crawl ; 

So very pigmy are they all, 

You’ll scarce find one as big as a pig- 
stye.’ 

‘ It may be,—yet a gourd, I ween, 

Would be consider’d monstrous big 

Were it no bigger than a pig. 

However, I am bound to credit 

The thing at once, since you have said it. 

Me you may credit or may not, 

Since here just to the bridge we’ve got. 

Come, let’s go on't; we've neither aught 
to fear ; 

"Tis only liars feel it ‘neath them crack.’ 


‘Your word I'll take for't then, my 
dear, 
Good, worthy sir, for ’tis so clear, 
No further proof can be required ; 
Besides—besides, I ’gin to feel quite 
tired, 
Some other time we'll come; but now, 
good lack ! 
Not an inch farther, for I really must 
turn back,’” r 


For aught we can affirm to the 
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contrary, this tale may be, and pro- 
bably is, a very old Joe Miller story 
after all, since we do not pretend to 
be learned in the pedigrees of such 
Still, even those who may 
chance to recognise an old acquaint- 
ance in it, will be glad to meet with 
it again in its present smart, new 
dress, which they must allow does 
infinite credit to evr skill in poetical 
tailoring or ¢alering. Certes, we have 
made a handsome job of the tail it- 
self of the story, although it is not 
exactly after the exact cut of our 
pattern. Though we are schueiders, 
we have still some conscience, and 
therefore do not wish to fudge our 
customers more than there is abso- 
lutely any occasion for; besides, 
should it ever be our fate to fall 
with the bridge here spoken of, we 
trust that we shall be able to pass 
over it manfully, without any appre- 
hension of falling through it, or teel- 
ing that the only alternative left us 
is to turn back. We have a horror 
of retrograding : “ plus oultre” is the 
motto for us, At this rate of pro- 
ceeding, however, we are not likely) 
to make much progress in our sub- 
ject; we will, therefore, now turn 
aside awhile from Krilov to ow 
Zilov, of whom we know nothing 
further than that he is the author of 
the following piece, which may per- 
tinently enough be brought in here, 
as another specimen of the anecdote 
class of fable :— 


‘ Tis beginning to rain,” cried a fool to 
his master, 
«So we'd better go take 
Shelter in yonder | lake ; 
To get wet to the skin i is no trifling dis- 
aster.” 
“Why, zounds! thou queer madcap, 
thou surely art joking ; 
Or wouldst rather be drown’d than catch 
a mere soaking ?” 


‘* What mean you by jokes, sir, 
When your sensible folks, sir, 
Act after the same fashion eve ry day, 
And to ’scape from a scratch will pop 
into a fray. 
You yourself, who pretend to be quite in 
y our senses, 
Cause one of your neighbours has broke 
down some fences, 
Made in one of your hedges 
mere flaw, 
Are now going to plunge with all might 
into law. 


a gap—a 
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The grievance, I own, may be rather 
provoking, 

But the cure’s just like drowning to 
’scape from a soaking !” 


Bravo! 
‘© A noble fool! 
A worthy fool! motley 's the only wear.” 


And in truth, as the world goes, your 
fool is the chief philosopher in it. 
Nil me penitet hujus nasi: and, in our 
opinion, we have as much reason to 
be satisfied with our version of the 
above smart jeu d'esprit as Slawken- 
bergius had to be with his nose. We 
do not go exactly so far as to adopt 
Sterne’s English for nil penitet, saying, 
“it has been the making of us;* but 
it certainly does go a few lines to- 
wards making up our article. Your 
methodical quizzes are at liberty to 
reproach us with being a little too 
rigmarolish in our course: bless 
their simple hearts, and—we will add, 
simpleton heads! they have no 
idea whatever of the graceful and 


picturesque in writing ; “whereas our 


pen affects the Hogarthian line of 


heauty. Their taste gives the prefer- 
ence to a straight, formal avenue, 
though it be one merely between clip- 
ped hedges ; ours to serpentine, wind- 
ing walks, where, as our path curves, 
we can curvet. Your worthy matter- 
of-fact people have no notion of lite- 
rary cookery : theirscience init extends 
no further than serving up to you a 
joint, either boiled or roast, and per- 
haps a little tough and stale into the 
bargain; to achieve a stew, an a lu 


braise, a fricandeau, or any thing of 


that sort, is quite beyond their art; 
while, as for sauce piquante, or sauce 
of any kind, you must not expect it 
from them. No, truly, they incline 
to adopt Harpagon’s advice, and set 
before you “ de ces choses dont on ne 
mange guere, et qui rassasient C abord.” 
Now, our mode—but we are getting 
impertinent,—for it would be a most 
sorry compliment to our readers to 
suppose them so dull-witted as not 
clearly to perceive the vast superiority 
of our style of cookery. 

Cookery! and have we then really 
been talking about cookery ? What, 
in the name of sop himself, has 
cookery to do with fables and fabu- 
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lists ? Facilis descensus Averno,— 
which, interpreted, means, it is easy 
enough to get into a hobble, yet a 
rather difficult affair to get out of 
one again dexterously. Yet, as 
cookery has brought us into the 
scrape, so cookery must help us out 
of it. Drowning people catch at 
straws, and we are now glad to catch 
at a fable which looks somewhat like 
an @ propos to the cuisine, although 
we go for it to Germany. 


“« The Squire and his Cook. 
* Nine guests to-morrow with me dine,’ 
Said Squire Booby to his cook ; 
* And as the calf is tat and fine, 
We'll have him killed.” ‘ Sure, sir, 
you joke: 
What shall we do with a whole calf, 
When you've invited only nine ! 
In this hot weather, too! w hy think, 
’Fore ’tis half eaten it will stink.’ 
* You fool!’ cried Booby, with a laugh, 
‘If the whole’s too much, what need 
kill more than half?” 


This jest of Pfeffel’s seems to be of 
Tlibernian origin,—that is, it turns 
upon one of those blunders* which 
we are in the habit of so freely attri- 
buting to our neighbours of the 
bull-making island, that we gene- 
rally father all such amusing mis- 
takes upon them, the natives of it. 
Having thus far stepped aside out of 
our direct course, we may as well 
take this opportunity of giving an- 
other morceau of the same sort from 
the Russian fabulist, Izmailoy :— 


“ The Drunkard’s Vow. 

A toper made a solemn vow he never 
more would touch, 

Or punch, or grog, or spirits mixed, or 
any compounds such. 

Yet though to make ’t was easy, to keep 
so ‘strict a vow, 

To prove an easy matter, was not likely, 
you'll allow. 

Soon after was our tippler seen reeling 
long the street. 

‘ How now!’ a neighbour cried, ‘ why 
you scarce can keep your feet. 

I thought you had foresworn for ever 
punch and grog?’ 

‘And so I have, nor do I now touch 
either, you dull dog ; 

But I keep my vow unbroken by drink. 
ing spirits neat.’ 


* As a specimen of blundering, one of the most curious upon record is that com- 
mitted by Newton, the translator of Vitruvius, who actually rendered ‘‘ clavam 


Herculis” the “ claw of Hercules.” 
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Amusing as they may be in them- 
selves, such trifling jokes are cer- 
tainly beneath the dignity of the 
fable ; nor have they the least claim 
to be considered as belonging to that 
class of composition. ‘The two in- 
stances we have just produced above 
will, however, serve as foils to the 
one from Krilov, which we now sub- 
mit to our readers, with some confi- 
dence that they will be able to dis- 
cern the merit of the original, much 
as it may have lost by the process of 
transfusion into another language :— 


“* Fortune and the Beggur. 
A needy wretch, whose worn-out scrip 
alone 
Was his estate ; and who to get a bone 
Half-picked was glad ; or ifa bit of meat, 
Thought it a most luxurious treat, 
Upon the steps that led up to the gate 
Of a proud, stately mansion, sate ; 
And while upon the pile he stared, 
And th’ owner's opulence compared 
With his own penury and distress, 
Thus ’gan his wonder to express. 
* Strange! that amid such wealth and 
pride, 
The great are still unsatisfied,— 
Aye craving more, 
How great soe’er their present store ; 
As if, in sooth, they were all bent 
On cherishing that torture—discon- 
tent. 
The former master of this ample pile, 
Though favoured by Fortune’s constant 
smile, 
Instead of peaceably enjoying 
His riches, free from cares annoying, 
Trusted his treasures to the main, 
In hope they'd bring him ampler gain, 
Faithless and traitor proved the wave : 
His treasures found in it their grave. 
Yet could he of his fate complain, 
When twas his own insatiate greedi- 
ness 
That caused all his after neediness ? 
Another millions had amass'd 
By loans and speculations vast, 
Yet toil’d on with incessant trouble — 
For what? to make those millions 
double. 
But while he thought to slake his 
thirst 
For gold, one failure all reversed,— 
His millions at a blow dispersed ! 
Why should I instances recount, 
When each day adds to their amount?’ 


Fortune o’erheard the moralising strain 

Of this our sage in rags ; and so was fain 
‘The man’s sincerity to try. 

Accosting him, she therefore said : 

« Hark ye, good friend,—be not afraid, 
Nor look so shy. 
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To serve thee long I have inclined, 
If to grow rich thou hast ambition. 
I’ve got a heap of ducats here : unbind 
Your wallet, ard with gold 
I'll fill it, while the poke you hold. 
Yet mark me,—’tis on this condition ; 
All that goes into it shall be sound 
And sterling metal, by my fay, 
Sut should a piece fall on the ground, 
It instantly will turn to clay. 
I give you warning very fair ; 
Therefore, my friend, beware — be- 
ware — 
Your wallet ’s old, and very weak, 
And if much loaded it may break.’ 


Our sage was quite in ecstasy, 
And oped his poke full wide, 
His eyes no less, when he espied 
Gold pouring in as from the sky. 
* Now tell me when I ought to stop, 
If heavier much, your poke will drop. 
Sure you've already got enough.’ 
—‘ Fear not ; do you continue but to 
pour, 
I warrant me I can bear more.’ 
—‘ List! was not that acrack I heard ?” 
—‘A ciack! impossible! absurd! 
was no such thing ; come, now, just 
stuff ; 
Another handful in, I pray.’ 
Scarce had he spoke, when lo! gave 
way 
The rotten bag. 
The gold dropped out, 
And turned to clay. 
While our philosopher looked like a 
lout, 
Holding nothing save a rag, 
Hardly worth a scullion's clout.” 


By his countrymen, this fable is 
generally considered to be Kriloy’s 
chef @auvre; and it is, unquestion- 
ably, one amongst the best of them, 
if not absolutely the very best of all. 
Should our readers, however, not find 
much to admire in it, they ought 
to bear in mind that they view it 
only by moonlight. Should they 
ask what is to be understood by such 
odd an expression, we shall let the 
following fable of Dmitriev’s explain 
it for us :-— 


“ The Moon. 


Night comes ; the sun had disappeared, 

‘Be cheered,’ the Moon exclaimed, ‘ be 
cheered ! 

My light will yield a second day, 

My beams supply the solar ray.’ 

Translators! such, methinks, the light 

You shed: it may be tolerably bright, 

But, like the moon, it makes not day of 
night.” 
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